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By  LORD  MACAULAY. 


John  Bunyan,  the  most  popular  religious  writer  in 
the  English  language,  was  born  at  Elstow,  about  a  mile 
from  Bedford,  in  the  year  1628.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  been  born  a  tinker.  The  tinkers  then  formed  an 
hereditary  caste,  which  was  held  in  no  high  estimation. 
They  were  generally  vagrants  and  pilferers,  and  were 
often  confounded  with  the  gipsies,  whom  in  truth  they 
nearly  resembled.  Bunyan's  father  was  more  respect- 
able than  most  of  the  tribe.  He  had  a  fixed  residence, 
and  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  a  village  school  where 
reading  and  writing  were  taught. 

The  years  of  John's  boyhood  were  those  during  which 
the  puritan  spirit  was  in  the  highest  vigor  all  over 
England;  and  nowhere  had  that  spirit  more  influence 
than  in  Bedfordshire.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  a  lad  to  whom  nature  had  given  a  powerful  imagina- 
tion, and  sensibility  which  amounted  to  a  disease,  should 
have  been  early  haunted  by  religious  terrors.  Before 
he  was  ten,  his  sports  were  interrupted  by  fits  of  re- 
morse and  despair;  and  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by 
dreams  of  fiends  trpng  to  fly  away  with  him.  As  he 
grew  older,  his  mental  conflicts  became  still  more  violent. 
The  strong  language  in  which  he  described  them  has 
strangely  misled  all  his  biographers  except  Mr.  Southey. 
It  has  long  been  an  ordinary  practice  with  pious  writers 
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to  cite  Bunyan  as  an  instance  of  the  supernatural  power 
of  divine  grace  to  rescue  the  human  soul  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  wickedness.  He  is  called  in  one  book  the 
most  notorious  of  profligates;  in  another,  the  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning.  He  is  designated  in  Mr. 
Ivimey's  History  of  the  Baptists  as  the  depraved  Bun- 
yan, the  wicked  tinker  of  Elstow.  Mr.  Eyland,  a  man 
once  of  great  note  among  the  Dissenters,  breaks  out 
into  the  following  rhapsody: — "No  man  of  common 
sense  and  common  integrity  can  deny  that  Bunyan  was 
a  practical  atheist,  a  worthless,  contemptible  infidel,  a 
vile  rebel  to  God  and  goodness,  a  common  profligate,  a 
soul-despising,  a  soul-murdering,  a  soul-damning, 
thoughtless  wretch  as  could  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Now  be  astonished,  0  heavens,  to  eternity!  and 
wonder,  0  earth  and  hell!  while  time  endures.  Behold 
this  very  man  become  a  miracle  of  mercy,  a  mirror  of 
wisdom,  goodness,  holiness,  truth,  and  love."  But  who- 
ever takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  will  find 
that  the  good  men  who  wrote  this  had  been  deceived  by 
a  phraseology  which,  as  they  had  been  hearing  it  and 
using  it  all  their  lives,  they  ought  to  have  understood 
better.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
infer,  from  the  strong  expressions  in  which  a  devout 
man  bemoans  his  exceeding  sinfulness,  that  he  has  led 
a  worse  life  than  his  neighbors.  Many  excellent  per- 
sons, whose  moral  character  from  boyhood  to  old  age 
has  been  free  from  any  stain  discernible  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  have,  in  their  autobiographies  and  diaries, 
applied  to  themselves,  and  doubtless  with  sincerity,  epi- 
thets as  severe  as  could  be  applied  to  Titus  Gates  or 
Mrs.  Brownrigg.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Bunyan  was, 
at  eighteen,  what,  in  any  but  the  most  austerely  puri- 
tanical circles,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  young 
man  of  singular  gravity  and  innocence.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  he,  like  many  other  penitents  who, 
in  general  terms,  acknowledge  themselves  to  have  been 
the  worst  of  mankind,  fired  up  and  stood  vigorously  on 
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liis  defense,  whenever  any  particular  charge  was  brought 
against  him  by  others.  He  declares,  it  is  true,  that  he 
had  let  loose  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  lusts,  that  he 
had  delighted  in  all  transgressions  against  the  divine 
law,  and  that  he  had  been  the  ringleader  of  the  youth 
of  Elstow  in  all  manner  of  vice.  But,  when  those  who 
wished  him  ill  accused  him  of  licentious  amours,  he 
called  on  God  and  the  angels  to  attest  his  purity.  No 
woman,  he  said,  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  could  charge 
him  with  having  ever  made  any  improper  advances  to 
her.  Not  only  had  he  been  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife; 
but  he  had,  even  before  his  marriage,  been  perfectly 
spotless.  It  does  not  appear  from  his  own  confessions, 
or  from  the  railings  of  his  enemies,  that  he  ever  was 
drunk  in  his  life.  One  bad  habit  he  contracted,  that  of 
using  profane  language;  but  he  tells  us  that  a  single 
reproof  cured  him  so  effectually  that  he  never  offended 
again.  The  worst  that  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this 
poor  youth,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  represent 
as  the  most  desperate  of  reprobates,  as  a  village  Eoches- 
ter,  is  that  he  had  a  great  liking  for  some  diversions, 
quite  harmless  in  themselves,  but  condemned  by  the 
rigid  precisians  among  whom  he  lived,  and  for  whose 
opinion  he  had  a  great  respect.  The  four  chief  sins  of 
which  he  was  guilty  were  dancing,  ringing  the  bells  of 
the  parish  church,  playing  at  tipcat,  and  reading  the 
history  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton.  A  rector  of  the 
school  of  Laud  would  have  held  such  a  young  man  up 
to  the  whole  parish  as  a  model.  But  Bunyan's  notions 
of  good  and  evil  had  been  learned  in  a  very  different 
school;  and  he  was  made  miserable  by  the  conflict 
between  his  tastes  and  his  scruples. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen,  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  life  was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  gave  a 
lasting  color  to  his  thoughts.  He  enlisted  in  the  par- 
liamentary army,  and  served  during  the  decisive  cam- 
paign of  1645.  All  that  we  know  of  his  military  career 
is  that,  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  one  of  his  comrades. 
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who  had  taken  his  post,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the 
town.  Bunyan  ever  after  considered  himself  as  having 
been  saved  from  death  by  the  special  interference  of 
Providence.  It  may  be  observed  that  his  imagination 
was  strongly  impressed  by  the  glimpse  which  he  had 
caught  of  the  pomp  of  war.  To  the  last  he  loved  to 
draw  his  illustrations  of  sacred  things  from  camps  and 
fortresses,  from  guns,  drums,  trumpets,  flags  of  truce, 
and  regiments  arrayed,  each  under  its  own  banner.  His 
Greatheart,  his  Captain  Boanerges,  and  his  Captain 
Credence,  are  evidently  portraits,  of  which  the  originals 
were  among  those  martial  saints  who  fought  and  ex- 
pounded in  Fairfax's  army. 

In  a  few  months  Bunyan  returned  home  and  married. 
His  wife  had  some  pious  relations,  and  brought  him  as 
her  only  portion  some  pious  books.  And  now  his  mind, 
excitable  by  nature,  very  imperfectly  disciplined  by  edu- 
cation, and  exposed,  without  any  protection,  to  the 
infectious  virulence  of  the  enthusiasm  which  was  then 
epidemic  in  England,  began  to  be  fearfully  disordered. 
In  outward  things  he  soon  became  a  strict  Pharisee.  He 
was  constant  in  attendance  at  prayers  and  sermons. 
His  favorite  amusements  were  one  after  another  relin- 
quished, though  not  without  many  painful  struggles. 
In  the  middle  of  a  game  at  tipcat  he  paused,  and  stood 
staring  wildly  upwards  with  his  stick  in  his  hand.  He 
had  heard  a  voice  asking  him  whether  he  would  leave 
his  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or  keep  his  sins  and  go  to 
hell;  and  he  had  seen  an  awful  countenance  frowning 
on  him  from  the  sky.  The  odious  vice  of  bell-ringing 
he  renounced;  but  he  still  for  a  time  ventured  to  go 
to  the  church  tower  and  look  on  while  others  pulled 
the  ropes.  But  soon  the  thought  struck  him  that,  if 
he  persisted  in  such  wickedness,  the  steeple  would  fall 
on  his  head;  and  he  fled  in  terror  from  the  accursed 
place.  To  give  up  dancing  on  the  village  green  was 
still  harder;  and  some  months  elapsed  before  he  had  the 
fortitude  to  part  with  this  darling  sin.      When  this 
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last  sacrifice  had  been  made,  he  was,  even  when  tried 
by  the  maxims  of  that  austere  time,  faultless.  All 
Elstow  talked  of  him  as  an  eminently  pious  youth.  But 
his  own  mind  was  more  unquiet  than  ever.  Having 
nothing  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  visible  reformation,  yet 
finding  in  religion  no  pleasures  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  juvenile  amusements  which  he  had  relinquished,  he 
began  to  apprehend  that  he  lay  under  some  special 
malediction;  and  he  w^as  tormented  by  a  succession  of 
fantasies  which  seemed  likely  to  drive  him  to  suicide 
or  to  Bedlam. 

At  one  time  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  all  persons 
of  Israelite  blood  would  be  saved,  and  tried  to  make  out 
that  he  partook  of  that  blood;  but  his  hopes  were 
speedily  destroyed  by  his  father,  who  seems  to  have 
had  no  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew. 

At  another  time  Bunyan  was  disturbed  by  a  strange 
dilemma:  *^If  I  have  not  faith,  I  am  lost;  if  I  have 
faith,  I  can  work  miracles."  He  was  tempted  to  cry  to 
the  puddles  between  Elstow  and  Bedford,  "Be  ye  dry," 
and  to  stake  his  eternal  hopes  on  the  event. 

Then  he  took  up  a  notion  that  the  day  of  grace  for 
Bedford  and  the  neighboring  villages  was  past;  that  all 
who  were  to  be  saved  in  that  part  of  England  were 
already  converted;  and  that  he  had  begun  to  pray  and 
strive  some  months  too  late. 

Then  he  was  harassed  by  doubts  whether  the  Turks 
were  not  in  the  right,  and  the  Christians  in  the  wrong. 
Then  he  was  troubled  by  a  maniacal  impulse  which 
prompted  him  to  pray  to  the  trees,  to  a  broomstick,  to 
the  parish  bull.  As  yet,  however,  he  was  only  entering 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Soon  the  darkness 
grew  thicker.  Hideous  forms  floated  before  him.  Sounds 
of  cursing  and  wailing  were  in  his  ears.  His  way  ran 
through  stench  and  fire,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  He  began  to  be  haunted  by  a  strange 
curiosity  about  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  by  a  morbid 
longing  to  commit  it.     But  the  most  frightful  of  all  the 
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forms  which  his  disease  took  was  a  propensity  to  utter 
blasphemy,  and  especially  to  renounce  his  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  redemption.  Night  and  day,  in  bed,  at 
table,  at  work,  evil  spirits,  as  he  imagined,  were  repeat- 
ing close  to  his  ear  the  words,  *'Sell  him,  sell  him."  He 
struck  at  the  hobgoblins;  he  pushed  them  from  him; 
but  still  they  were  ever  at  his  side.  He  cried  out  in 
answer  to  them,  hour  after  hour:  "Xever,  never;  not 
for  thousands  of  worlds;  not  for  thousands."  At 
length,  worn  out  by  this  long  agony,  he  siiffered  the  fatal 
words  to  escape  him,  ^^Let  him  go,  if  he  will."  Then 
his  misery  became  more  fearful  than  ever.  He  had  done 
what  could  not  be  forgiven.  He  had  forfeited  his  part 
of  the  great  sacrifice.  Like  Esau,  he  had  sold  his  birth- 
right; and  there  was  no  longer  any  place  for  repentance. 
"None,"  he  afterwards  wrote,  "knows  the  terrors  of  those 
days  but  myself."  He  has  described  his  sufferings  with 
singular  energy,  simplicit}^  and  pathos.  He  envied  the 
brutes;  he  envied  the  very  stones  in  the  street,  and  the 
tiles  on  the  houses.  The  sun  seemed  to  withhold  its 
light  and  warmth  from  him.  His  body,  though  cast  in 
a  sturdy  mold,  and  though  still  in  the  highest  vigor  of 
youth,  trembled  whole  days  together  with  the  fear  of 
death  and  judgment.  He  fancied  that  this  trembling 
was  the  sign  set  on  the  worst  reprobates,  the  sign  which 
God  had  put  on  Cain.  The  unhappy  man's  emotion 
destroyed  his  power  of  digestion.  He  had  such  pains 
that  he  expected  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas,  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  prototype. 

Neither  the  books  which  Bunyan  read,  nor  the  ad- 
visers whom  he  consulted,  were  likely  to  do  much  good 
in  a  case  like  his.  His  small  library  had  received  a 
most  unseasonable  addition,  the  account  of  the  lament- 
able end  of  Francis  Spira.  One  ancient  man  of  high 
repute  for  piety,  whom  the  sufferer  consulted,  gave  an 
opini-on  which  might  well  have  produced  fatal  conse- 
C[uences.     "I  am  afraid,"  said  Bunyan,  "that  I  have  com- 
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mitted  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  "Indeed/'  said 
the  old  fanatic,  "I  am  afraid  that  you  have." 

At  length  the  clouds  hroke;  the  light  became  clearer 
and  clearer;  and  the  enthusiast,  who  had  imagined  that 
he  was  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  first  murderer, 
and  destined  to  the  end  of  the  arch  traitor,  enjoyed 
peace  and  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
Years  elapsed,  however,  before  his  nerves,  which  had 
been  so  perilously  overstrained,  recovered  their  tone. 
When  he  had  joined  a  Baptist  society  at  Bedford,  and 
was  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  partake  of  the  Euchar- 
ist, it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  refrain  from 
imprecating  destruction  on  his  brethren  while  the  cup 
was  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  After  he  had  been 
some  time  a  member  of  the  congregation,  he  began  to 
preach;  and  his  sermons  produced  a  powerful  effect. 
He  was  indeed  illiterate;  but  he  spoke  to  illiterate  men. 
The  severe  training  through  which  he  had  passed  had 
given  him  such  an  experimental  knowledge  of  all  the 
modes  of  religious  melancholy  as  he  could  never  have 
gathered  from  books;  and  his  vigorous  genius,  animated 
by  a  fervent  spirit  of  devotion,  enabled  him,  not  only 
to  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  vulgar,  but  even  to 
extort  the  half  contemptuous  admiration  of  scholars. 
Yet  it  was  long  before  he  ceased  to  be  tormented  by  an 
impulse  which  urged  him  to  utter  words  of  horrible  im- 
piety in  the  pulpit. 

Counter-irritants  are  of  as  great  use  in  moral  as  in 
physical  diseases.  It  should  seem  that  Bunyan  was 
finally  relieved  from  the  internal  sufferings  which  had 
embittered  his  life  by  sharp  persecution  from  without. 
He  had  been  five  years  a  preacher,  when  the  Kestoration 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Cavalier  gentlemen  and  cler- 
gymen all  over  the  country  to  oppress  the  Dissenters; 
and,  of  all  the  Dissenters  whose  history  is  known  to 
us,  he  was  perhaps  the  most  hardly  treated.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1660,  he  was  flung  into  Bedford  jail;  and  there  he 
remained,  with  some  intervals  of  partial  and  precarious 
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liberty,  during  twelve  years.  His  persecutors  tried  to 
extort  from  him  a  i)romi6e  that  he  would  abstain  from 
preaching;,  but  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  divinely 
set  apart  and  commissioned  to  be  a  teacher  of  right- 
eousness; and  he  was  fully  determined  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  He  was  brought  before  several  tribu- 
nals, laughed  at,  caressed,  reviled,  menaced,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  facetiously  told  that  he  was  quite  right  in 
thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  hide  his  gift;  but  that  his 
real  gift  was  skill  in  repairing  old  kettles.  He  was 
compared  to  Alexander  the  coppersmith.  He  was  told 
that,  if  he  would  give  up  preaching,  he  should  be  in- 
stantly liberated.  He  was  warned  that,  if  he  persisted 
in  disobejdng  the  law,  he  would  be  liable  to  banishment, 
and  that,  if  he  were  found  in  England  after  a  certain 
time,  his  neck  would  be  stretched.  His  answer  was,  "If 
you  let  me  out  to-day,  I  will  preach  again  to-morrow." 
Year  after  year  he  lay  patiently  in  a  dungeon,  compared 
vdth  which  the  worst  prison  now  to  be  found  in  the  is- 
land is  a  palace.  His  fortitude  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  his  domestic  feelings  were  unusually  strong.  In- 
deed, he  was  considered  by  his  stern  brethren  as  some- 
what too  fond  and  indulgent  a  parent.  He  had  several 
small  children,  and  among  them  a  daughter  who  was 
blind,  and  whom  he  loved  with  peculiar  tenderness.  He 
could  not,  he  said,  bear  even  to  let  the  wind  blow  on  her; 
and  now  she  must  suffer  cold  and  hunger;  she  must 
beg;  she  must  be  beaten;  "j^et,"  he  added,  "I  must, 
I  must  do  it."  While  he  lay  in  prison  he  could 
do  nothing  in  the  way  of  his  old  trade  for  the 
support  of  his  family.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  take  up  a  new  trade.  He  learned  to  make 
long  tagged  thread  laces;  and  many  thousands 
of  these  articles  were  furnished  by  him  to  the  hawkers. 
While  his  hands  were  thus  busied,  he  had  other  employ- 
ment for  his  mind  and  his  lips.  He  gave  religious  in- 
struction to  his  fellow-captives,  and  formed  from  among 
them  a  little  flock,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  pastor. 
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He  studied  indefatigably  the  few  books  which  he  pos- 
sessed. His  two  chief  companions  were  the  Bible  and 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was 
such  that  he  might  have  been  called  a  living  concord- 
ance; and  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Martyrs  are  still  legible  the  ill-spelt  lines  of  doggerel  in 
which  he  expressed  his  reverence  for  the  brave  sufferers, 
and  his  implacable  enmity  to  the  mystical  Babylon. 

At  length  he  began  to  write;  and,  though  it  was  some 
time  before  he  discovered  where  his  strength  lay,  his 
writings  were  not  unsuccessful.  They  were  coarse,  in- 
deed; but  they  showed  a  keen  mother  wit,  a  great  com- 
mand of  the  homely  mother  tongue,  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  Bible,  and  a  vast  and  dearly  bought 
spiritual  experience.  They  therefore,  when  the  corrector 
of  the  press  had  improved  the  syntax  and  the  spelling, 
were  well  received  by  the  humbler  class  of  Dissenters. 

Much  of  Bunyan's  time  was  spent  in  controversy.  He 
wTote  sharply  against  the  Quakers,  whom  he  seems  al- 
ways to  have  held  in  utter  abhorrence.  It  is,  however,  a 
remarkable  fact  that  he  adopted  one  of  their  peculiar 
fashions:  his  practice  was  to  write,  not  November  or  De- 
cember, but  eleventh  month  and  twelfth  month. 

He  wrote  against  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 'No  two  things,  according  to  him,  had  less  affinity 
than  the  form  of  prayer  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Those, 
he  said  with  much  point,  who  have  most  of  the  spirit 
of  prayer  are  all  to  be  found  in  jail;  and  those  who 
have  most  zeal  for  the  form  of  prayer  are  all  to  be  found 
at  the  alehouse.  The  doctrinal  articles,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  warmly  praised,  and  defended  against  some 
Arminian  clergymen  who  had  signed  them.  The  most 
acrimonious  of  all  his  works  is  his  answer  to  Edward 
Fowler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  an  excellent 
man,  but  not  free  from  the  taint  of  Pelagianism. 

Bunyan  had  also  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  He  doubtless  held  with 
perfect  sincerity  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  that  sect; 
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but  he  did  not  consider  that  tenet  as  one  of  high  im- 
portance, and  willingly  joined  in  communion  with  quiet 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The  sterner  Baptists, 
therefore,  loudly  pronounced  him  a  false  brother.  A 
controversy  arose  which  long  survived  the  original  com- 
batants. In  our  own  time  the  cause  which  Bunyaif  had 
defended  with  rude  logic  and  rhetoric  against  Kiffin 
and  Danvers  was  pleaded  by  Robert  Hall  with  an  in- 
genuity and  eloquence  such  as  no  polemical  writer  has 
ever  surpassed. 

During  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  Res- 
toration, Bunyan's  confinement  seems  to  have  been 
strict.  But,  as  the  passions  of  1660  cooled,  as  the  hatred 
with  which  the  Puritans  had  been  regarded  while  their 
reign  was  recent  gave  place  to  pity,  he  was  less  and  less 
harshly  treated.  The  distress  of  his  family,  and  his  own 
patience,  courage,  and  piety  softened  the  hearts  of  his 
persecutors.  Like  his  own  Christian  in  the  cage,  he 
found  protectors  even  among  the  crowd  of  Vanity  Fair. 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Dr.  Barlow,  is  said  to  have  in- 
terceded for  him.  At  length  the  prisoner  was  suffered  to 
pass  most  of  his  time  beyond  the  walls  of  the  jail,  on 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  remained  within  the 
town  of  Bedford. 

He  owed  his  complete  liberation  to  one  of  the  worst 
acts  of  one  of  the  worst  governments  that  England  has 
ever  seen.  In  1671  the  Cabal  was  in  power.  Charles  II. 
had  concluded  the  treaty  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
set  up  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England.  The 
first  step  which  he  took  towards  that  end  was  to  annul, 
by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  all  the 
penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  Catholics;  and,  in 
order  to  disguise  his  real  design,  he  annulled  at  the  same 
time  the  penal  statutes  against  Protestant  noncomform- 
ists.  Bunyan  was  consequently  set  at  large.  In  the  first 
warmth  of  his  gratitude  he  published  a  tract  in  which  he 
compared  Charles  to  that  humane  and  generous  Persian 
king  who,  though  not  himself  blessed  with  the  light  of 
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the  true  religion,  favored  the  chosen  people,  and  per- 
mitted them,  after  years  of  captivity,  to  rebuild  their  be- 
loved temple.  To  candid  men,  who  consider  how  much 
Bunyan  had  suffered,  and  how  little  he  could  guess  the 
secret  designs  of  the  court,  the  unsuspicious  thankful- 
ness with  which  he  accepted  the  precious  boon  of  free- 
dom will  not  appear  to  require  any  apology. 

Before  he  left  his  prison  he  had  begun  the  book  which 
has  made  his  name  immortal.  The  history  of  that  book 
is  remarkable.  The  author  was,  as  he  tells  us,  writing  a 
treatise,  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  stages 
of  the  Christian  progress.  He  compared  that  progress, 
as  many  others  had  compared  it,  to  a  pilgrimage.  Soon 
his  quick  wit  discovered  innumerable  points  of  simi- 
larity which  had  escaped  his  predecessors.  Images  camo 
crowding  on  his  mind  faster  than  he  could  put  them 
into  words,  quagmires  and  pits,  steep  hills,  dark  and  hor- 
rible glens,  soft  vales,  sunny  pastures,  a  gloomy  castle 
of  which  the  courtyard  was  strewn  with  the  skulls  and 
bones  of  murdered  prisoners,  a  town  all  bustle  and 
splendor,  like  London  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  the 
narrow  path,  straight  as  a  rule  could  make  it,  running  on 
up  hill  and  down  hill,  through  city  and  through  wilder- 
ness, to  the  Black  Eiver  and  the  Shining  Gate.  He  had 
found  out,  as  most  people  would  have  said,  by  accident, 
as  he  would  doubtless  have  said,  by  the  guidance  of 
Providence,  where  his  powers  laj^  He  had  no  suspicion, 
indeed,  that  he  was  producing  a  masterpiece.  He  could 
not  guess  what  place  his  allegory  would  occupy  in  Eng- 
lish literature;  for  of  English  literature  lie  knew  noth- 
ing. Those  who  suppose  him  to  have  studied  the  Fairy 
Queen  might  easily  be  confuted,  if  this  were  the  proper 
place  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  passages  in  whicli 
the  two  allegories  have  been  thought  to  resemble  each 
other.  The  only  work  of  fiction,  in  all  probability,  with 
which  he  could  compare  his  Pilgrim,  was  his  old  favor- 
ite, the  legend  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton.  He  would 
have  thought  it  a  sin  to  borrow  any  time  from  the  serious 
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business  of  his  life,  from  his  expositions,  his  controver- 
sies, and  his  lace  tags,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  him- 
self with  what  he  considered  merely  as  a  trifle.  It  was 
only,  he  assures  us,  at  spare  moments  that  he  returned  to 
the  House  Beautiful,  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  the 
Enchanted  Ground.  He  had  no  assistance.  Nobody  but 
himself  saw  a  line  till  the  whole  was  complete.  He  then 
consulted  his  pious  friends.  Some  were  pleased.  Others 
were  much  scandalized.  It  was  a  vain  story,  a  mere  ro- 
mance, about  giants,  and  lions,  and  goblins,  and  war- 
riors, sometimes  fighting  with  monsters  and  sometimes 
regaled  by  fair  ladies  in  stately  palaces.  The  loose 
atheistical  wits  at  "WilFs  might  write  such  stuff  to  divert 
the  painted  Jezebels  of  the  court:  but  did  it  become  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  to  copy  the  evil  fashions  of  the 
Avorld?  There  had  been  a  time  when  the  cant  of  such 
fools  would  have  made  Bunyan  miserable.  But  that 
time  was  passed;  and  his  mind  was  now  in  a  firm  and 
healthy  state.  He  saw  that,  in  emplojdng  fiction  to  make 
truth  clear  and  goodness  attractive,  he  was  only  follow- 
ing the  example  which  every  Christian  ought  to  propose 
to  himself;  and  he  determined  to  print. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  stole  silently  into  the  world. 
Not  a  single  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  known  to  be  in 
existence.  The  year  of  publication  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  probable  that,  during  some  months,  the  lit- 
tle .volume  circulated  only  among  poor  and  obscure 
sectaries.  But  soon  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  book 
which  gratified  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with  all 
the  action  and  scenery  of  a  fairy  tale,  which  exercised  his 
ingenuity  by  setting  him  to  discover  a  multitude  of  curi- 
ous analogies,  which  interested  his  feelings  for  human 
beings,  frail  like  himself,  and  struggling  with  tempta- 
tions from  within  and  from  without,  which  every  mo- 
ment drew  a  smile  from  him  by  some  stroke  of  quaint  yet 
simple  pleasantry,  and  nevertheless  left  on  his  mind  a 
sentiment  of  reverence  for  God  and  of  sympathy  for 
man,  began  to  produce  its  effect.    In  puritanical  circles, 
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from  which  plays  and  novels  were  strictly  excluded,  that 
effect  was  such  as  no  work  of  genius,  though  it  were 
superior  to  the  Iliad,  to  Don  Quixote,  or  to  Othello, 
can  ever  produce  on  a  mind  accustomed  to  indulge  in 
literary  luxury.  In  1678  came  forth  a  second  edition 
with  additions;  and  then  the  demand  became  immense. 
In  the  four  following  years  the  book  was  reprinted  six 
times.  The  eighth  edition,  which  contains  the  last  im- 
provements made  by  the  author,  was  published  in  1682, 
the  ninth  in  1684,  the  tenth  in  1685.  The  help  of  the 
engraver  had  early  been  called  in;  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  looked  with  terror  and  delight  on  execrable 
copper  plates,  which  represented  Christian  thrusting  his 
sword  into  Apollyon,  or  writhing  in  the  grasp  of  Giant 
Despair.  In  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  colonies,  the 
Pilgrim  was  even  more  popular  than  in  his  native  coun- 
try. Bunyan  has  told  us,  with  very  pardonable  vanity, 
that  in  New  England  his  dream  was  the  daily  subject  of 
the  conversation  of  thousands,  and  was  thought  worthy 
to  appear  in  the  most  superb  binding.  He  had  numer- 
ous admirers  in  Holland,  and  among  the  Huguenots  of 
France.  With  the  pleasures,  however,  he  experienced 
some  of  the  pains  of  eminence.  Knavish  booksellers  put 
forth  volumes  of  trash  under  his  name;  and  envious 
scribblers  maintained  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  poor 
ignorant  thinker  should  really  be  the  author  of  the 
book  which  was  called  his. 

He  took  the  best  way  to  confound  both  those  who 
counterfeited  him  and  those  who  slandered  him.  He 
continued  to  work  the  gold-field  which  he  had  discov- 
ered, and  to  draw  from  it  new  treasures,  not  indeed  with 
quite  such  ease  and  in  quite  such  abundance  as  when  the 
precious  soil  was  still  virgin,  but  yet  with  success  which 
left  all  competition  far  behind.  In  1684  appeared  the 
second  part  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  was  soon 
followed  by  the  "Holy  War,"  which,  if  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  did  not  exist,  would  be  the  best  allegory  that 
ever  was  written. 
2 
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Bunyan^s  place  in  society  was  now  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been.  There  had  been  a  time  when  many 
Dissenting  ministers,  who  could  talk  Latin  and  read 
Greek,  had  affected  to  treat  him  with  scorn.  But  his 
fame  and  influence  now  far  exceeded  theirs.  He  had 
so  great  an  authority  among  the  Baptists  that  he  was 
popularly  called  Bishop  Bunyan.  His  espiscopal  visita- 
tions were  annual.  From  Bedford  he  rode  every  year  to 
London,  and  preached  there  to  large  and  attentive  con- 
gregations. From  London  he  went  his  circuit  through 
the  country,  animating  the  zeal  of  his  brethren,  collect- 
ing and  distributing  alms,  and  making  up  quarrels.  The 
magistrates  seem  in  general  to  have  given  him  little  trou- 
ble. But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  year  1685, 
he  was  in  some  danger  of  again  occupying  his  old  quart- 
ers in  Bedford  jail.  In  that  year  the  rash  and  wicked  en- 
terprise of  Monmouth  gave  the  Government  a  pretext  for 
prosecuting  the  Nonconformists;  and  scarcely  one  emi- 
nent divine  of  the  Presbyterian,  Independent,  or  Baptist 
persuasion  remained  unmolested.  Baxter  was  in  prison: 
Howe  was  driven  into  exile :  Henry  was  arrested.  Two 
eminent  Baptists,  with  whom  Bunyan  had  been  engaged 
in  controversy,  were  in  great  peril  and  distress.  Danvers 
was  in  danger  of  being  hanged;  and  Kaffin's  grandsons 
were  actually  hanged.  The  tradition  is  that,  during 
those  evil  days,  Bunyan  was  forced  to  disguise  himself 
as  a  waggoner,  and  that  he  preached  to  his  congregation 
at  Bedford  in  a  smock-frock,  with  a  cart-whip  in  his 
hand.  But  soon  a  great  change  took  place.  James  the 
Second  was  at  open  war  with  the  Church,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  court  the  Dissenters.  Some  of  the  creatures 
of  the  government  tried  to  secure  the  aid  of  Bunyan. 
They  probably  knew  that  he  had  written  in  praise  of 
the  indulgence  of  1672,  and  therefore  hoped  that  he 
might  be  equally  pleased  with  the  indulgence  of  1687. 
But  fifteen  years  of  thought,  observation,  and  commerce 
with  the  world  had  made  him  wiser.  Nor  were  the  cases 
exactly  parallel.     Charles  was  a  professed  Protestant: 
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James  was  a  professed  Papist.  The  object  of  Charles's 
indulgence  was  disguised:  the  object  of  James's  indul- 
gence was  patent.  Bunyan  was  not  deceived.  He  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  prepare  themselves  by  fasting  and 
prayer  for  the  danger  which  menaced  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties,  and  refused  even  to  speak  to  the  courtier 
who  came  down  to  remodel  the  corporation  of  Bedford, 
and  who,  as  was  supposed,  had  it  in  charge  to  offer  some 
municipal  dignity  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Baptists. 

Bunyan  did  not  live  to  see  the  Eevolution.  In  the 
summer  of  1688  he  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  a 
son  with  an  angry  father,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  the 
old  man  not  to  disinherit  the  young  one.  This  good 
work  cost  the  benevolent  intercessor  his  life.  He  had  to 
ride  through  heavy  rain.  He  came  drenched  to  his  lodg- 
ings on  Snow  Hill,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and 
died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields; 
and  the  spot  where  he  lies  is  still  regarded  by  the  Non- 
conformists with  a  feeling  which  seems  scarcely  in  har- 
mony with  the  stern  spirit  of  their  theology.  Many  puri- 
tans, to  whom  the  respect  paid  by  Eoman  Catholics  to 
the  reliques  and  tombs  of  saints  seemed  childish  or  sin- 
ful, are  said  to  have  begged  with  their  dying  breath  that 
their  coffins  might  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
coffin  of  the  author  of  the  ^Tilgrim's  Progress." 

The  fame  of  Bunyan  during  his  life,  and  during  the 
century  which  followed  his  death,  was  indeed  great,  but 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  religious  families  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Very  seldom  was  he  during 
that  time  mentioned  with  respect  by  any  writer  of  great 
literary  eminence.  Young  coupled  his  prose  with  the 
poetry  of  the  wretched  D'Urfey.  In  the  Spiritual 
Quixote,  the  adventures  of  Christian  are  ranked  with 
those  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  and  John  Hickathrift. 
Cowper  ventured  to  praise  the  great  allegorist,  but  did 
not  venture  to  name  him.  It  is  a  significant  circum- 
stance that,  till  a  recent  period,  all  the  numerous  editions 
of  the  'Tilgrim's  Progress"  were  evidently  meant  for  the 
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cottage  and  the  servants'  hall.  The  paper,  the  print- 
ing, the  plates,  were  all  of  the  meanest  description.  In 
general,  when  the  educated  minority  and  the  common 
people  differ  about  the  merit  of  a  hook,  the  opinion  of 
the  educated  minority  finally  prevails.  The  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  is  perhaps  the  only  book  about  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  the  educated  minority  has 
come  over  to  the  opinion  of  the  common  people. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  and 
to  imitate  this  book  are  not  to  be  numbered.  It  has 
been  done  into  verse:  it  has  been  done  into  modern  Eng- 
lish. "The  Pilgrimage  of  Tender  Conscience,"  the 
"Pilgrimage  of  Good  Intent,"  "The  Pilgrimage  of 
Seek  Truth,"  "The  Pilgrimage  of  Theophilus," 
"The  Infant  Pilgrim,"  "The  Hindoo  Pilgrim," 
are  among  the  many  feeble  copies  of  the  great  original. 
But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Bunyan  is  that  those  who  most 
hated  his  doctrines  have  tried  to  borrow  the  help  of  his 
genius.  A  Catholic  version  of  his  parable  may  be  seen 
with  the  head  of  the  Virgin  in  the  title  page.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  Antinomians  for  whom  his  Calvinism 
is  not  strong  enough  may  study  the  pilgrimage  of  Heph- 
zibah,  in  which  nothing  will  be  found  which  can  be  con- 
strued into  an  admission  of  free  agency  and  universal  re- 
demption. But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  acts 
of  Vandalism  by  which  a  fine  work  of  art  was  ever  de- 
faced was  committed  so  late  as  the  year  1853.  It  was  de- 
termined to  transform  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  into  a 
Tractarian  book.  The  task  was  not  easy:  for  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  two  sacraments  the  most  promi- 
nent objects  in  the  allegory;  and  of  all  Christian  theo- 
logians, avowed  Quakers  excepted,  Bunyan  was  the  one 
in  whose  system  the  sacraments  held  the  least  prominent 
place.  However,  the  Wicket  Gate  became  a  type  of  Bap- 
tism, and  the  House  Beautiful  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  effect  of  this  change  is  such  as.  assuredly  the  in- 
genious person  who  made  it  never  contemplated.  For, 
as  not  a  single  pilgrim  passes  through  the  Wicket  Gate  in 
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infancy,  and  as  Faithful  hurries  past  the  House  Beauti- 
ful without  stopping,  the  lesson,  which  the  fable  in  its 
altered  shape  teaches,  is  that  none  but  adults  ought  to  be 
baptised,  and  that  the  Eucharist  may  safely  be  neglected. 
Nobody  would  have  discovered  from  the  original  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  that  the  author  was  not  a  Paedobapist. 
To  turn  his  book  into  a  book  against  Paedobaptism  was 
an  achievement  reserved  for  an  Anglo-Catholic  divine. 
Such  blunders  must  necessarily  be  committed  by  every 
man  who  mutilates  parts  of  a  great  work,  without  tak- 
ing a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 


EULOGIUM  ON  JOHN  BUNYAN. 


By  Rev.  W.  Morley  Punshon,  LL.  D. 


It  were  impossible  to  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids,  those 
vast  sepulchres  which  rise,  colossal,  from  the  Libyan 
desert,  without  solemn  feeling.  They  exist,  but  where 
are  their  builders?  Where  is  the  fulfilment  of  their  large 
ambition?  Enter  them.  In  their  silent  heart  there  is  a 
sarcophagus  with  a  handful  of  dust  in  it,  and  this  is  all 
that  remains  to  us  of  a  proud  race  of  kings! 

Histories  are,  in  some  sort,  the  pyramids  of  nations. 
They  entomb  in  olden  chronicle,  or  in  dim  tradition, 
peoples  which  once  filled  the  world  with  their  fame, 
men  who  stamped  the  form  and  pressure  of  their  charac- 
ter upon  the  lives  of  thousands.  The  historic  page  has 
no  more  to  say  of  them  than  that  they  lived  and  died. 
"Their  acts  and  all  that  they  did"  are  compressed  into 
scantiest  record.  They  are  handed  down  to  us,  shriv- 
elled and  solitary,  only  in  the  letters  which  spelt  out 
their  names.  It  is  a  serious  thought,  sobering  enough  to 
our  aspirations  after  that  kind  of  immortality,  that 
multitudes  of  the  men  of  old  have  their  histories  in  their 
epitaphs,  and  that  multitudes  more,  as  worthy,  slumber 
in  nameless  graves. 

But  although  the  earlier  times  are  wrapt  in  a  cloud 
of  fable;  though  tradition,  itself  a  myth,  gropes  into 
mythic  darkness;  though  Aeneas  and  Agamemnon  are 
creations  rather  than  men — ^made  human  by  the  poet's 
"vision  and  faculty  divine;"  though  forgetfulness  has 
overtaken  actual  heroes,  once  "content  in  arms  to  cope, 
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each  with  his  fronting  foe;"  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  rapid  was  the  transition  from  fable  to  evidence, 
from  the  uncertain  twiHght  to  the  historic  day.  It  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  so.  "The  fulness  of  time" 
demanded  it.  There  was  an  ever-acting  Divinity  caring, 
through  all  change,  for  the  sure  working  of  His  own 
purpose.  The  legendary  must  be  superseded  by  the  real; 
tradition  must  give  place  to  history,  before  the  advent 
of  the  Blessed  One.  The  cross  must  be  reared  on  the 
loftiest  platform,  in  the  midst  of  the  ages,  and  in  the 
most  inquisitive  condition  of  the  human  mind.  Hence 
the  atonement  has  been  worked  out  with  grandest  pub- 
licity. There  hangs  over  the  cross  the  largest  cloud  of 
witnesses.  Swarthy  Cyrenian  and  proud  son  of  Rome, 
lettered  Greek  and  Jealous  Jew,  join  hands  around  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ — its  body-guard  as  an  historical  fact — 
fencing  it  about  with  most  solemn  authentications,  and 
handing  it  to  after  ages,  a  truth,  as  well  as  a  life,  for  all 
time.  In  like  manner  we  find  that  certain  periods  of 
the  world — epochs  in  its  social  progress — times  of  its 
emerging  from  chivalric  barbarism — times  of  reconstruc- 
tion or  of  revolution — times  of  great  energy  or  of  nas- 
cent life,  seem,  as  by  divine  arrangement,  to  stand  forth 
in  sharpest  outline;  long  distinguishable  after  the  rec- 
ords of  other  times  have  faded.  Such,  besides  the  first 
age  of  Christianity,  was  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  of 
the  Reformation,  of  the  Puritans,  and  such,  to  the  think- 
ers of  the  future,  will  be  the  many-colored  and  inexplica- 
ble age  in  which  we  live.  The  men  of  those  times  are  the 
men  on  whom  history  seizes,  who  are  the  studies  of  the 
aftertime;  men  who,  though  they  must  yield  to  the  law 
by  which  even  the  greatest  are  thrown  into  somewhat 
shadowy  perspective,  were  yet  powers  in  their  day:  men 
who,  weighed  against  the  world  in  the  balance,  caused 
"a  downward  tremble"  in  the  beam.  Such  times  were 
the  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England.  Such 
a  man  was  John  Bunyan. 

Rare  times  they  were,  the  times  of  that  stirring  and 
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romantic  era.  How  much  was  crowded  into  the  sixty 
years  of  Bunyan's  eventful  life!  There  were  embraced 
in  it  the  turbulent  reign  of  the  first  Charles — the  Star- 
chamber,  and  the  High  Commission,  names  of  hate  and 
shuddering — Laud  with  his  Papistry,  and  Straiford  with 
his  scheme  of  Thorough — the  long  intestine  war — Edge- 
hill,  and  Naseby,  and  Marston,  memories  of  sorrowful 
renown — a  discrowned  monarch,  a  royal  trial,  and  a  royal 
execution.  He  saw  all  that  was  venerable  and  all  that 
was  novel  changing  places,  like  the  scene-shifting  of  a 
drama;  bluff  cavaliers  in  seclusion  and  in  exile;  douce 
burghers  acting  history,  and  moulded  into  men.  Then 
followed  the  Protectorate  of  the  many-sided  and 
wondrous  Cromwell;  brief  years  of  grandeur  and  of 
progress,  during  which  an  Englishman  became  a  power 
and  a  name.  Then  came  the  Eestoration,  with  its  re- 
action of  excesses — ^the  absolutism  of  courtiers  and 
courtesans — the  madness  which  seized  upon  the  nation 
when  vampires  like  Gates  and  Dangerfield  were  gorged 
with  perjury  and  drunk  with  blood;  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, framed  in  true  succession  to  take  effect  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  by  which,  "at  one  fell  swoop,"  were 
ejected  two  thousand  ministers  of  Christ's  holy  gospel; 
the  Conventicle  Act,  two  years  later,  which  hounded  the 
ejected  ones  from  the  copse  and  from  the  glen;  the  great 
plague,  fitting  sequel  to  enactments  so  foul,  when  the 
silenced  clergy,  gathering  in  pestilence  immunity  from 
law,  made  the  Red  Cross  the  sad  badge  of  their  second 
ordination,  and  taught  the  anxious,  and  cheered  the 
timid,  at  the  altars  from  which  hirelings  had  fled.  Then 
followed  the  death  of  the  dissolute  king — ^the  accession 
of  James,  at  once  a  dissembler  and  a  bigot — the  renewal 
of  the  struggle  between  prerogative  and  freedom — the 
wild  conspiracy  of  Monmouth — ^the  military  cruelties  of 
Kirke  and  Claverhouse,  the  butchers  of  the  army,  and 
the  judicial  cruelties  of  Jeffreys,  the  butchers  of  the 
bench — the  martyrdoms  of  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  and  the 
gentle  Alice  Lisle — the  glorious  acquittal  of  the  seven 
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bishops — ^the  final  eclipse  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  that 
perfidious,  and  therefore  fated  race — and  England's  last 
revolution,  binding  old  alienations  in  marvelous  unity  at 
the  foot  of  a  parental  throne.  What  a  rush  of  history 
compressed  into  a  less  period  than  threescore  years  and 
ten!  These  were  indeed  times  for  the  development  of 
character — times  for  the  birth  of  men. 

And  the  men  were  there — ^the  wit,  the  poet,  the  divine, 
the  hero — as  if  genius  had  brought  out  her  jewels,  and 
furnished  them  nobly  for  a  nation's  need.  Then  Pym 
and  Hampden  bearded  tyranny,  and  Eussell  and  Sydney 
dreamed  of  freedom.  Then  Blake  secured  the  empire  of 
ocean,  and  the  chivalric  Falkland  fought  and  fell.  In 
those  stirring  times  Charnock,  and  Owen,  and  Howe,  and 
Henry,  and  Baxter,  wrote,  and  preached,  and  prayed. 
"Cudworth  and  Henry  More  were  still  living  at  Cam- 
bridge; South  was  at  Oxford,  Prideaux  in  the  close  at 
Norwich,  and  Whitby  in  the  close  of  Salisbury.  Sher- 
lock preached  at  the  Temple,  Tillotson  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Burnet  at  the  Rolls,  Stillingfleet  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Beveridge  at  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill.  "Men,"  to  continue 
the  historian's  eloquent  description,  "who  could  set 
forth  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  Christianity  with  such 
justness  of  thought  and  such  energy  of  language  that 
the  indolent  Charles  roused  himself  to  listen,  and  the 
fastidious  Buckingham  forgot  to  sneer."  But  twelve 
years  before  the  birth  of  Bunyan,  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Shakespeare  had  descended  to  the  tomb.  Waller  still 
flourished,  an  easy  and  graceful  versifier;  Cowley  yet 
presented  his  "perverse  metaphysics"  to  the  world; 
Butler,  like  the  parsons  in  his  own  Hudibras, 

"Proved  his  doctrine  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks."  ^ 

Dryden  wrote  powerful  satires  and  sorry  plays  "with 
long-resounding  march  and  energy  divine;"  George  Her- 
bert clad  his  thoughts  in  quaint  and  quiet  beauty;  and 
mid  the  groves  of  Chalf  ont,  as  if  blinded  on  purpose  that 
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the  inner  eye  might  be  flooded  with  the  "light  which 
never  was  on  sea  or  shore,"  our  greater  Milton  sang. 

In  such  an  era,  and  with  such  men  for  his  contem- 
poraries, John  Bunyan  ran  his  course,  "a  burning  and 
a  shining  light,"  kindled  in  a  dark  place,  for  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God. 

With  the  main  facts  of  Bunyan's  history  you  are  most 
of  you,  I  presume,  familiar;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  be  not  many — his  hearty  admirers  withal, 
— whose  knowledge  of  him  comprehends  but  the  three 
salient  particulars,  that  he  was  a  Bedfordshire  tinker, 
that  he  was  confined  in  Bedford  jail,  and  that  he  wrote 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  will  not  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  do  more  than  sketch,  succinctly,  the  course  of 
his  life,  endeavoring — Herculean  project— to  collate,  in 
a  brief  page,  Ivimey,  and  Philip,  and  Southey,  and  Offer, 
and  Cheever,  and  Montgomery,  and  Macaulay;  a  seven- 
fold biographical  band,  who  have  reasoned  about  the 
modem,  as  a  seven-fold  band  of  cities  contended  for  the 
birth  of  the  ancient  Homer. 

He  was  born  at  Elstow,  a  village  near  Bedford,  in  the 
year  1628.  Like  many  others  of  the  Lord's  heroes,  he 
was  of  obscure  parentage,  "of  a  low  and  inconsiderable 
generation,"  and,  not  improbably,  of  gipsy  blood.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  excess  of  riot.  There  are  expressions 
in  his  works  descriptive  of  his  manner  of  life,  which 
cannot  be  interpreted,  in  an  exclusively  theological 
sense,  nor  resolved  into  morbid  self-upbraidings.  He 
was  an  adept  and  a  teacher  in  evil.  In  his  17th  year 
we  find  him  in  the  army — "an  army  where  wickedness 
abounded."  It  is  not  known  accurately  on  which  side 
he  served,  but  the  description  best  answers  certainly  to 
Eupert's  roystering  dragoons.  At  20  he  married,  re- 
ceiving two  books  as  his  wife's  only  portion — ^"The 
Practice  of  Piety,"  and  "The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to 
Heaven."  By  the  reading  of  these  books,  and  by  his 
wife's  converse  and  example,  the  Holy  Spirit  first 
wrought  upon  his  soul.    He  attempted  to  curb  his  sinful 
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propensities,  and  to  work  in  himself  an  external  ref- 
ormation. He  formed  a  habit  of  church-going,  and  an 
attachment  almost  idolatrous  to  the  externalisms  of  re- 
ligion. The  priest  was  to  him  as  the  Brahman  to  the 
Pariah;  "he  could  have  lain  down  at  his  feet  to  be 
trampled  on,  his  name,  garb,  and  work  did  so  intoxi- 
cate and  bewitch  him."  While  thus  under  the  thraldom 
which  superstition  imposes,  he  indulged  all  the  licence 
which  superstition  claims.  He  continued  a  blasphemer 
and  a  Sabbath-breaker,  running  to  the  same  excess  of 
riot  as  before.  Then  followed  in  agonizing  vicissitude  a 
series  of  convictions  and  relapses.  He  was  arrested,  now 
by  the  pungency  of  a  powerful  sermon,  now  by  the  re- 
proof of  an  abandoned  woman,  and  anon  by  visions  in 
the  night,  distinct  and  terrible.  One  by  one,  under 
the  lashes  of  the  law,  "that  stern  Moses,  which  knows 
not  how  to  spare,''  he  relinquished  his  besetting  sins — 
from  which  he  struggled  successfully  to  free  himself 
while  he  was  yet  uninfluenced  by  the  evangelical  mo- 
tive, and  with  his  heart  alienated  from  the  life  of  God. 
New  and  brighter  light  flashed  upon  his  spirit  from  the 
conversation  of  some  godly  women  at  Bedford,  who 
spake  of  the  things  of  God  and  of  kindred  hopes  and 
yearnings  "with  much  pleasantness  of  scripture,"  as 
they  sat  together  in  the  sun.  He  was  instructed  more 
perfectly  by  "holy  Mr.  Gilford,"  the  Evangelist  of  his 
dream,  and,  in  "the  comment  on  the  Galatians"  of  brave 
old  Martin  Luther,  he  found  the  photograph  of  his  own 
sinning  and  troubled  soul.  For  two  years  there  were 
but  glimpses  of  the  fitful  sunshine  dimly  seen  through 
a  spirit  storm,  perpetual  and  sad.  Temptations  of  fear- 
ful power  assailed  and  possessed  his  soul.  Then  was  the 
time  of  that  fell  combat  with  Apollyon,  of  the  fiery  darts 
and  hideous  yells,  of  the  lost  sword  and  the  rejoicing 
enemy.  Then  also  he  passed,  distracted  and  trembling, 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  a 
horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him.  At  length,  by 
the  blest  vision  of  Christ  "made  of  God  unto  him 
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wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifi  cation,  and  re- 
demption," the  glad  deliverance  came — ^the  clouds  rolled 
away  from  his  heart  and  from  his  destiny,  and  he  walked 
in  the  undimmed  and  glorious  heaven.  From  this  time 
his  spiritual  course  was,  for  the  most  part,  one  of  com- 
fort and  peace.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  under  Mr.  Gilford's  pastorate,  and  when  that 
faithful  witness  ceased  his  earthly  testimony,  he  engaged 
in  earnest  exhortations  to  sinners,  "as  a  man  in  chains 
speaking  to  men  in  chains,"  and  was  urged  forward,  by 
the  concurrent  call  of  the  Spirit  and  the  bride,  to  the 
actual  ministry  of  the  gospel.  His  ministry  was  heart- 
felt, and  therefore  powerful,  and  was  greatly  blessed  of 
God.  In  1660  he  was  indicted  "as  a  common  upholder 
of  unlawful  meetings  and  conventicles,"  and  by  the 
strong  hand  of  tyranny  was  thrown  into  prison;  and 
though  his  wife  pleaded  so  powerfully  in  his  favor  as 
to  move  the  pity  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  beneath  whose 
ermine  throbbed  a  God-fearing  heart  like  that  which 
beat  beneath  the  tinker's  doublet,  he  was  kept  there  for 
twelve  long  years.  His  own  words  are,  "So  being  again 
delivered  up  to  the  jailor's  hand,  I  was  had  home  to 
prison."  Home  to  prison.  Think  of  that,  young  men! 
See  the  bravery  of  a  Christian  heart  I  There  is  no  affec- 
tation of  indifference  to  suffering — ^no  boastful  exhibi- 
tion of  excited  heroism;  but  there  is  the  calm  of  the 
man  "that  has  the  herb  heart's-ease  in  his  bosom." 

Home  to  prison  I  And  wherefore  not?  Home  is  not 
the  marble  hall,  nor  the  luxurious  furniture,  nor  the 
cloth  of  gold.  H  home  be  the  kingdom  where  a  man 
reigns,  in  his  own  monarchy  over  subject  hearts — if 
home  be  the  spot  where  "fireside  pleasures  gambol," 
where  are  heard  the  sunny  laugh  of  the  confiding  child, 
or  the  fond  "what  ails  thee?"  of  the  watching  wife — 
then  every  essential  of  home  was  to  be  found,  "except 
these  bonds,"  in  that  cell  on  Bedford  Bridge.  There, 
in  the  day-time,  is  the  heroine  wife,  at  once  bracing  and 
soothing  his  spirit  with  her  womanly  tenderness,  and, 
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sitting  at  his  feet,  the  child — a  clasping  tendril — ^blind 
and  therefore  best  beloved.  There,  on  the  table,  is  the 
"Book  of  Martyrs,''  with  its  records  of  the  men  who 
were  the  ancestors  of  his  faith  and  love;  those  old  and 
heaven  patented  nobility  whose  badge  of  knighthood 
was  the  hallowed  cross,  and  whose  chariot  of  triumph 
was  the  ascending  flame.  There,  nearer  to  his  hand,  is 
the  Bible,  revealing  their  secret  source  of  strength; 
cheering  his  own  spirit  in  exceeding  heaviness,  and 
making  strong,  through  faith,  for  the  obedience  which 
is  even  unto  death.  Within  him  the  good  conscience 
bears  bravely  up,  and  he  is  weaponed  by  this  as  by  a 
shield  of  triple  mail.  By  his  side,  all  unseen  by  casual 
guest  or  surly  warder,  there  stands  the  Heavenly  Com- 
forter; and  from  overhead,  as  if  anointing  him  already 
with  the  unction  of  the  recompense,  there  rushes  the 
stream  of  glory. 

And  now  it  is  nightfall.  They  have  had  their  even- 
ing worship,  and,  as  in  another  dungeon,  "the  prison- 
ers heard  them.''  The  blind  child  receives  the  fatherly 
benediction.  The  last  good-night  is  said  to  the  dear 
ones,  and  Bunyan  is  alone.  His  pen  is  in  his  hand  and 
his  Bible  on  the  table.  A  solitary  lamp  dimly  relieves 
the  darkness.  But  there  is  fire  in  his  eye,  and  there  is 
passion  in  his  soul.  "He  writes  as  if  joy  did  make  him 
write."  He  has  felt  all  the  fullness  of  his  story.  The 
pen  moves  too  slowly  for  the  rush  of  feeling  as  he  graves 
his  own  heart  upon  the  page.  There  is  beating  over 
him  a  storm  of  inspiration.  Great  thoughts  are  strik- 
ing on  his  brain,  and  flushing  all  his  cheek.  Cloudy 
and  shapeless  in  their  earliest  rise  within  his  mind,  they 
darken  into  the  gigantic,  or  brighten  into  the  beautiful, 
until  at  length  he  flings  them  into  bold  and  burning 
words.  Rare  visions  rise  before  him.  He  is  in  a  dun- 
geon no  longer.  He  is  in  the  palace  Beautiful,  with  its 
sights  of  renown  and  songs  of  melody,  with  its  virgins 
of  comeliness  and  of  discretion,  and  with  its  windows 
opening   for   the   first   kiss   of   the    sun.     His   soul 
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swells  beyond  the  measure  of  its  cell.  It  is  not  a 
rude  lamp  that  glimmers  on  his  table.  It  is  no  longer 
the  dark  Ouse  that  rolls  its  sluggish  waters  at  his 
feet.  His  spirit  has  no  sense  of  bondage.  No  iron  has 
entered  into  his  soul.  Chainless  and  swift,  he  has  soared 
to  the  Delectable  Mountains — the  light  of  Heaven  is 
around  him — the  river  is  the  one,  clear  as  crystal,  which 
floweth  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb — 
breezes  of  Paradise  blow  freshly  across  it,  fanning  his 
temples  and  stirring  his  hair — from  the  summit  of  the 
Hill  Clear  he  catches  rarer  splendors — the  new  Jeru- 
salem sleeps  in  its  eternal  noon — ^the  shining  ones  are 
there,  each  one  a  crowned  harper  unto  God — this  is 
the  land  that  is  afar  off,  and  that  is  the  king  in  His 
beauty;  until  the  dreamer  falls  upon  his  knees  and  sobs 
away  his  agony  of  gladness  in  an  ecstasy  of  prayer  and 
praise.  Now,  think  of  these  things — endearing  inter- 
course with  wife  and  children,  the  ever  fresh  and  ever 
comforting  Bible,  the  tranquil  conscience,  the  regal 
imaginings  of  the  mind,  the  faith  which  realized  them 
all,  and  the  light  of  God's  approving  face  shining,  broad 
and  bright,  upon  the  soul,  and  you  will  understand  the 
undying  memory  which  made  Bunyan  quaintly  write  "I 
was  had  home  to  prison.'' 

In  1672,  Eichard  Carver,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  had  been  mate  of  the  vessel  in  which  King 
Charles  escaped  to  France  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester, 
and  who  had  carried  the  king  on  his  back  through  the 
surf  and  landed  him  on  French  soil,  claimed,  as  his 
reward,  the  release  of  his  co-religionists  who  crowded  the 
jails  throughout  the  land.  After  some  hesitation, 
Charles  was  shamed  into  compliance.  A  cumbrous  deed 
was  prepared,  and  under  the  provisions  of  that  deed, 
which  was  so  framed  as  to  include  sufferers  of  other 
persuasions,  Bunyan  obtained  deliverance,  having  lain 
in  the  prison  complete  twelve  years. 

From  the  time  of  his  release  his  life  flowed  evenly 
on.    Escaped  alike  from  Doubting  Castle  and  from  the 
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net  of  the  flatterer,  he  dwelt  in  the  Beulah  land  of  ripen- 
ing piety  and  hope.  The  last  act  of  the  strong  and  gen- 
tle spirit  brought  down  on  him  the  peace-maker's  bless- 
ing. Fever  seized  him  in  London  on  his  return  from 
an  errand  of  mercy,  and  after  ten  days'  illness,  long 
enough  for  the  utterance  of  a  whole  treasury  of  dying 
sayings,  he  calmly  fell  asleep. 

"Mortals  cried,  'a  man  is  dead:' 
Angels  sang,  'a  child  is  born;*  " 

and  in  honor  of  that  nativity  "all  the  bells  of  the  celestial 
city  rang  again  for  joy."  From  his  elevation  in  heaven 
his  whole  life  seems  to  preach  to  us  his  own  Pentecostal 
evangel,  "There  is  room  enough  here  for  body  and 
soul,  but  not  for  body,  and  soul,  and  sin." 

There  are  various  phases  in  which  Bunyan  is  pre- 
sented to  us  which  are  suggestive  of  interesting  remark, 
or  which  may  tend  to  exhibit  the  wholeness  of  his 
character  before  us,  and  upon  which,  therefore,  we  may 
not  unprofitably  dwell. 

As  a  writer  he  will  claim  our  attention  for  a  while. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  his 
various  works,  nor  of  the  scope  and  texture  of  his  mind. 
That  were  a  task  for  the  critic;  and  although  many 
mental  anatomists  have  been  already  at  work  upon  it, 
there  is  room  for  the  skilful  handling  of  the  scalpel  still. 
His  fame  has  rested  so  extensively  upon  his  marvellous 
allegories,  that  there  is  some  danger  lest  his  more  elabor- 
ate works  should  be  depreciated;  but  as  a  theologian  he 
is  able  and  striking,  and  as  a  contributor  to  theological 
literature  he  is  a  worthy  associate  of  the  brightest  Puri- 
tan divines.  His  terse,  epigrammatic  aphorisms,  his 
array  of  "picked  and  packed  words,"  the  clearness  with 
which  he  enunciates,  and  the  power  with  which  he  ap- 
plies the  truth,  his  intense  earnestness,  the  warm  soul 
that  is  seen  beating  through  the  transparent  page,  his 
vivacious  humor,  flashing  out  from  the  main  body  of  his 
argument  like  lightning  from  a  summer  sky,  his  deep 
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spirituality,  chastening  an  imagination  princely  almost 
beyond  compare — all  these  combine  to  claim  for  him  a 
high  place  among  that  band  of  masculine  thinkers  who 
were  the  glory  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  whose  words, 
weighty  in  their  original  utterance,  are  sounds  which 
echo  still.  The  amount  of  actual  good  accomplished  by 
his  writings  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  No  man 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  has  done  more  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  matters  of  supremest  value, 
nor  painted  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  more  alluring  col- 
ors, nor  spoken  to  the  universal  heart  in  tenderer  sym- 
pathy or  with  more  thrilling  tone.  In  how  many  read- 
ers of  the  "Grace  Abounding-^'  has  there  been  the  answer 
of  the  heart  to  the  history.  What  multitudes  are  there 
to  whom  "the  Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved"  has  been  as 
"yonder  shining  light"  which  has  led  through  the  wicket 
gate,  and  by  the  house  of  the  Divine  Interpreter,  to  the 
blest  spot  "where  was  a  cross,  with  a  sepulchre  hard  by;" 
and  at  the  sight  of  that  cross  the  burden  has  fallen  off, 
and  the  roll  has  been  secured,  and,  sealed  and  shining, 
they  have  gone  on  to  victory  and  heaven.  How  many 
have  revelled  in  silent  rapture  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
"Holy  City"  until  there  have  floated  around  them  some 
gleams  of  the  "jasper  light,"  and  they  felt  an  earnest 
longing  to  be  off  from  earth — that  land  of  craft,  and 
crime,  and  sorrow — 

"And  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  that  eternal  day." 

Oh,  to  thousands  of  the  pilgrims  that  have  left  the  city 
of  Destruction — some  valiant  and  hopeful,  others  much 
afraid  and  fearing — has  Bunyan  come  in  his  writings,  to 
soothe  the  pang  or  to  prompt  the  prayer,  to  scare  the 
doubt  or  to  solve  the  problem — a  Great-heart  guide, 
brave  against  manifold  ill  favored  ones  —  a  faithful 
Evangelist,  pointing  the  soul  to  the  Savior. 

Of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  it  were  superfluous  to 
speak  in  praise.    It  seizes  us  in  childhood  with  the  strong 
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hand  of  its  power,  our  manhood  surrenders  to  the  spell 
of  its  sorcery,  and  its  grasp  upon  us  relaxes  not  when 
"mingles  the  brown  of  life  with  sober  gray/'  nay,  is 
often  strongest  amid  the  weariness  of  waning  years.  Its 
scenes  are  familiar  to  us  as  the  faces  of  home.  Its  char- 
acters live  to  our  perceptions  no  less  than  to  our  under- 
standing. We  have  seen  them,  conversed  with  them, 
realized  their  diversities  of  character  and  experience  for 
ourselves.  There  never  was  a  poem  which  so  thorough- 
ly took  possession  of  our  hearts,  and  hurried  them  along 
upon  the  stream  of  the  story.  We  have  an  identity  of 
interest  with  the  hero  in  all  his  doubts  and  dangers. 
We  start  with  him  on  pilgrimage;  w'e  speed  with  him  in 
eager  haste  to  the  Gate;  we  gaze  Avith  him  on  the  sights 
of  wonder;  w^e  climb  with  him  the  difficult  hill;  the 
blood  rushes  to  our  cheek,  warm  and  proud,  as  we  gird 
ourselves  for  the  combat  with  Apollyon;  it  curdles  at 
the  heart  again  amid  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death; 
we  look  with  him  upon  the  scoffing  multitude  from  the 
cage  of  the  town  of  Vanity;  we  now  lie,  listless  and  sad, 
and  now  flee,  fleet  and  happy,  from  the  cell  in  Doubting 
Castle;  we  walk  with  him  amid  the  pleasantness  of 
Beulah;  we  ford  the  river  in  his  company;  we  hear  the 
joy-bells  ringing  in  the  city  of  habitations;  we  see  and 
greet  the  hosts  of  welcoming  angels;  and  it  is  to  us  as 
the  gasp  of  agony  with  which  the  drowning  come  back 
to  life,  when  some  rude  call  of  earthly  concernment 
arouses  us  from  our  reverie,  and  we  wake,  and,  behold, 
it  is  a  dream. 

There  must  be  marvellous  power  in  a  book  that  can 
work  such  enchantment,  wrought  withal  with  the  most 
perfect  self-unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  enchanter 
himself.  "The  joy  that  made  him  write"  was,  in  no 
sense,  the  prospect  of  literary  fame.  With  the  true  mod- 
esty of  genius  he  hesitated  long  as  to  the  propriety  of 
publication,  and  his  fellow-prisoners  in  the  jail  were  em- 
panelled as  a  literary  jury,  upon  whose  verdict  de- 
pended the  fate  of  the  story  which  has  thrilled  the 
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pulses  of  the  world.  In  fact  his  book  fulfilled  a  neces- 
sity of  his  nature.  He  wrote  because  he  must  write: 
the  strong  thoughts  within  him  labored  for  expression. 
The  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  was  written  without  thought 
of  the  world.  It  is  just  a  wealthy  mind  rioting  in  its 
own  riches  for  its  own  pleasure;  an  earnest  soul  paint- 
ing in  the  colors  of  a  vivid  imagination  its  olden  anguish, 
and  revelling  at  the  prospect  of  its  future  joy.  And 
while  the  dreamer  thus  wrote  primarily  for  himself — a 
"prison  amusement"  at  once  beguiling  and  hallowing 
the  hours  of  a  weary  bondage — he  found  to  his  delight, 
and  perhaps  to  his  surprise,  that  his  vision  became  a 
household  book  to  thousands; — worldlings  enraptured 
with  its  pictures,  with  no  inkling  of  the  drift  of  its  story; 
Christians  pressing  it  to  their  hearts  as  a  "song  in  the 
night"  of  their  trouble,  or  finding  in  its  thrilling  pages 
"a  door  of  hope"  through  which  they  glimpsed  the  com- 
ing of  the  day. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that,  like  the  Bible,  its 
great  model,  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  is,  to  a  religious 
mind,  its  own  best  interpreter.  It  is  said  of  a  late  emi- 
nent clergyman  and  commentator,  who  published  an 
edition  of  it  with  numerous  expository  notes,  that  hav- 
ing freely  distributed  copies  amongst  his  parishioners, 
he  sometime  afterwards  inquired  of  one  of  them  if  he 
read  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  "Oh,  yes,  sir!"  "And  do 
you  think  you  understand  it?"  'TTes,  sir,  I  understand 
it,  and  I  hope  before  long  I  shall  understand  the  notes 
as  well." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  and  yet  conclusive  proofs 
of  the  popularity  of  this  wonderful  allegory  is  to  be 
found  in  the  liberties  which  have  been  taken  with  it  in 
the  versions  into  which  it  has  been  rendered,  and  in  the 
imitations  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  Mr.  Oifor,  in  his 
carefully-edited  edition  of  Bunyan's  works,  has  enum- 
erated between  thirty  and  forty  treatises,  mostly  allegor- 
ical, whose  authors  have  evidently  gathered  their  in- 
spiration from  the  tinker  of  Elstow,    The  original  work 
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has  been  subjected  to  a  thousand  experiments.  It  has 
been  done  into  an  oratorio  for  the  satisfaction  of  play- 
goers; done  into  verse  at  the  caprice  of  rhymesters;  done 
into  elegant  English  for  the  delectation  of  drawing- 
rooms;  done  into  catechisms  for  the  use  of  schools.  It 
has  been  quoted  in  novels;  quoted  in  sermons  innumer- 
able; quoted  in  Parliamentary  orations;  quoted  in  plays. 
It  has  been  put  upon  the  Procrustes'  bed  of  many  who 
have  differed  from  its  sentiments,  and  has  been  muti- 
lated or  stretched  as  it  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  their 
standard.  Thus  there  has  been  a  Supralapsarian  supple- 
ment, in  which  the  Interpreter  is  called  the  Enlightener, 
and  the  House  Beautiful  is  Castle  Strength.  There  has 
been  a  Popish  edition,  with  Giant  Pope  left  out.  There 
has  been  a  Socinian  parody,  describing  the  triumphant 
voyage,  through  hell  to  heaven,  of  a  Captain  Single-eye 
and  his  Unitarian  crew;  and  last,  not  least  note- 
worthy, there  has  been  a  Tractarian  travesty,  in  which 
the  editor  digs  a  cleansing  well  at  the  wicket-gate,  omits 
Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  ignores  the  town  of  Legality, 
makes  no  mention  of  Mount  Sinai,  changes  the  situation 
of  the  cross,  gives  to  poor  Christian  a  double  burden, 
transforms  Giant  Pope  into  Giant  Mahometan,  Mr.  Su- 
perstition into  Mr.  Self-indulgence,  and  alters,  with 
careful  coquetry  towards  Rome,  every  expression  which 
might  be  distasteful  to  the  Holy  Mother.  Most  of  those 
who  have  published  garbled  or  accommodated  editions 
have  done  their  work  silently,  and  with  some  sense  of 
shame;  but  the  editor  of  the  last  mentioned  mutilation 
dwells  with  ineffable  complacency  upon  his  deed,  and 
evidently  imagines  that  he  has  done  something  for 
which  the  world  should  speak  him  well.  He  defends 
his  insertions  and  omissions,  which  are  many,  and  which 
affect  important  points  of  doctrine,  in  a  somewhat  curi- 
ous style.  "A  reasonable  defence,"  he  says,  "is  found  in 
the  following  consideration: — The  author  whose  works 
are  altered  wished,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  to  teach  the 
truth.    In  the  editor's  judgment,  the  alterations  havQ 
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tended  to  the  more  complete  setting  forth  that  truth, 
that  is,  to  the  better  accompHshment  of  the  author's  de- 
sign. If  the  editor's  views  of  the  truth,  then,  are  cor- 
rect, he  is  justified  in  what  he  does;  if  they  are  false,  he 
is  to  be  blamed  for  originally  holding  them,  but  cannot 
be  called  dishonest  for  making  his  author  speak  what  he 
believes  that,  with  more  knowledge,  the  author  would 
have  said."  Exquisite  logic!  How  would  it  avail  in  the 
mouth  of  some  crafty  forger,  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey! 
"I  am  charged  with  altering  a  cheque,  drawn  for  my 
benefit,  by  making  £200  into  £1,200.  I  admit  it,  but  a 
reasonable  defence  may  be  found  in  the  following  con- 
sideration. The  gentleman  whose  cheque  I  altered 
wished,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  to  benefit  me  and  my  family. 
In  my  judgment,  the  alteration  has  tended  to  the  better 
accomplishment  of  the  gentleman's  design.  If  my  views 
in  this  matter  are  correct,  I  am  justified  in  what  I  have 
done;  if  they  are  incorrect,  I  may  be  blamed  for  orig- 
inally holding  them,  but  cannot  be  called  dishonest  for 
doing  what,  with  more  knowledge  of  my  circumstances 
and  his  own,  the  gentleman  himself  would  have  done." 
Out  upon  it!  Is  there  one  shade  of  sentiment,  from  the 
credulousness  which  gulps  the  tradition  and  kisses  the 
relic,  to  the  negativism  of  "the  everlasting  No,"  which 
might  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  its  soul,  that 
"with  more  knowledge"  Bunyan  would  have  been  ranged 
under  its  banner.  Eejoicing  as  I  do  in  substantial  one- 
ness of  sentiment  with  the  glorious  dreamer,  I  might 
yet  persuade  myself  into  the  belief  that,  with  more 
knowledge,  he  would  have  become  an  Evangelical  Armin- 
ian,  and  would  hardly  have  classed  the  election  doubt- 
ers among  the  army  of  Diabolus:  but  shall  I,  on  this 
account,  foist  my  notions  into  the  text  of  his  writings? 
or  were  it  not  rather  an  act  from  which  an  honest  mind 
would  shrink  with  lordly  scorn?  I  cannot  forbear  the 
utterance  of  an  indignant  protest  against  a  practice 
which  appears  to  me  subversive  of  every  canon  of  literary 
morality,  and  which  in  this  case  has  passed  off,  under  the 
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sanction  of  Bnnyan's  name,  opinions  from  which  he 
would  have  recoiled  in  indignation,  which  war  against 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  teaching,  and  which  might  almost 
disturb  him  in  his  grave;  and  especially  is  my  soul 
vexed  within  me  that  there  should  have  been  flung  by 
any  sacrilegious  hand,  over  those  sturdy  Protestant 
shoulders,  one  solitary  rag  of  Kome. 

Though  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  became  immediately 
popular,  the  only  book  save  the  Bible  on  the  shelf  of 
many  a  rustic  dwelling,  and  though  it  passed  in  those 
early  times  through  twelve  editions  in  the  space  of  thirty 
years,  the  "inconsiderable  generation"  of  its  author  long 
prevented  its  circulation  among  the  politer  classes  of  the 
land.  There  was  no  affectation,  but  a  well-gTounded  ap- 
prehension in  Cowper's  well-known  line: 

"Lest  so  despised  a  name  should  move  a  sneer." 

At  length,  long  the  darling  of  the  populace,  it  became 
the  study  of  the  learned.  Critics  went  down  into  its 
treasure-chambers  and  were  astonished  at  their  wealth 
and  beauty.  The  initiated  ratified  the  foregone  con- 
clusion of  the  vulgar;  the  tinker's  dream  became  a  na- 
tional classic;  and  the  pontificate  of  literature  installed 
it  with  a  blessing  and  a  prayer. 

No  uninspired  work  has  extorted  eulogies  from  a 
larger  host  of  the  men  of  mark  and  likelihood.  That  it 
redeemed  into  momentary  kindliness  a  ferocious  critic 
like  Swift;  that  it  surprised,  from  the  lips  of  Johnson, 
the  confession  that  he  had  read  it  through  and  wished  it 
longer;  that  Byron's  banter  spared  it,  and  that  Scott's 
chivalry  was  fired  by  it;  that  Southey's  analysis,  and 
Franklin's  contemplation,  and  Mackintosh's  elegant  re- 
search, and  Macaulay's  artistic  criticism,  should  have  re- 
sulted in  a  symphony  to  its  praise;  that  the  spacious  in- 
tellect and  poet-heart  of  Coleridge  revelled  with  equal 
gladness  in  its  pages;  that  the  scholarly  Arnold,  chafed 
by  the  attritions  of  the  age,  and  vexed  by  the  doubt- 
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clouds  whicli  darkened  upon  his  gallant  soul,  lost  his 
trouhle  in  its  company,  and  looked  through  it  to  the 
Bible,  which  he  deemed  it  faithfully  to  mirror; — all 
these  are  testimonies  that  it  established  its  empire  over 
minds  themselves  imperial,  and  constrained  their  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  kingly  power. 

It  would,  we  suspect,  be  of  no  account  with  Bunyan 
now  that  critics  conspire  to  praise  him;  that  artists, 
those  bending  worshippers  of  beauty,  have  drawn 
sumptuous  illustrations  from  his  work;  or  that  his  statue, 
the  tinker's  effigy,  standing  in  no  unworthy  companion- 
ship with  statesmen,  and  heroes,  and  men  of  high  degree, 
should  decorate  the  British  House  of  Commons.  But  if 
the  faithful  in  glory  have  earthly  sympathies  and  recog- 
nitions still;  if,  from  the  region  where  they  "summer 
high  in  bliss  upon  the  hills  of  God,"  they  still  look  down 
lovingly  upon  the  world  which  has  missed  and  mourned 
them;  if  their  inviolate  joy  may  be  enhanced  from  aught 
below — it  might  surely  thrill  the  heart  of  the  dreamer 
with  a  deeper  ecstacy,  that  his  Pilgrim  yet  walks  the 
earth,  a  faithful  witness  for  Jesus;  that  it  has  guided 
thousands  of  the  perplexed,  and  cheered  thousands  of 
the  fearing;  and  that  it  has  testified  to  multitudes,  of 
many  a  clime  and  color,  "in  their  own  tongues,  the 
wonderful  works  of  God."  ]^o  book  but  God's  own  has 
been  so  honored  to  lift  up  the  cross  among  the  far  off 
nations  of  mankind.  The  Italian  has  read  it  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  modern  Greek  amid  the 
ruins  of  x\thens;  it  has  blessed  the  Armenian  trafficker, 
and  it  has  calmed  the  fierce  Malay;  it  has  been  carried 
up  the  far  rivers  of  Burmah;  and  it  has  drawn  tears 
from  dark  eyes  in  the  cinnamon  gardens  of  Ceylon.  The 
Bechuanas  in  their  wild  woods  have  rejoiced  in  its  sim- 
ple story;  it  has  been  as  the  Elim  of  palms  and  fountains 
to  the  Arab  wayfarer;  it  has  nerved  the  Malagasy  for  a 
Faithful's  martyrdom,  or  for  trial  of  cruel  mockings,  and 
tortures  more  intolerable  than  death.  The  Hindoo  has 
yielded  to  its  spell  by  Gunga's  sacred  stream;    and, 
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crowning  triumph!  Hebrews  have  read  it  on  the  slopes 
of  Olivet,  or  on  the  hanks  of  Kedron,  and  the  tender 
hearted  daughters  of  Salem,  descendants  of  those  who 
wept  for  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  have  "wept"  over  it 
"for  themselves  and  for  their  children." 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Waller,  advances  the 
strange  opinion  that  spiritual  subjects  are  not  fit  sub- 
jects for  poetry;  and  he  dogmatizes,  in  his  usual  ele- 
phantine style  of  writing,  upon  the  alleged  reason.  He 
says:  "The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention;  such  inven- 
tion as,  by  producing  something  unexpected,  surprises 
and  delights.  The  topics  of  devotion  are  few,  and  being 
few  are  universally  known;  but  few  as  they  are  they 
can  be  made  no  more;  they  can  receive  no  grace  from 
novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very  little  from  novelty  of  ex- 
pression." Such  an  unworthy  definition  of  poetry  might 
answer  for  an  age  of  lampooners,  when  merry  quips  and 
conceits  passed  muster  as  sparks  from  the  Heaven- 
kindled  fire.    We  prefer  that  of  Festus,  brief  and  full: 

"Poets  are  all  who  love,  who  feel  great  truths 
And  tell  them." 

And  the  greatest  truths  are  those  which  link  us  to  the 
invisible,  and  show  us  how  to  realize  its  wonders.  If, 
then,  there  be  within  each  of  us  a  gladiator  soul,  ever 
battling  for  dear  life  in  an  arena  of  repression  and  scorn 
— a  soul  possessed  with  thought,  and  passion,  and  energy 
invincible,  and  immortal  hope  and  yearnings  after  the 
fax  off  and  the  everlasting,  which  all  the  tyranny  of  the 
flesh  cannot  subdue;  if  there  be  another  world  which 
sheds  a  holy  and  romantic  light  upon  every  object  and 
upon  every  siruggle  of  this, — if  by  the  Word  and  Spirit 
divine  there  can  be  opened  the  soul's  inner  eye,  that  sub- 
lime faith  which  is  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen" — to  the  visions  of 
which  our  nature  becomes  a  treasury  of  hidden  riches, 
and  which  instates  us  in  the  heirship  of  "the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come;" — then  there  can  be  poetry  in  this 
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world  only  because  light  from  heaven  falls  on  it,  because 
it  is  a  subtle  hieroglyph  full  of  solemn  and  mystic  mean- 
ings, because  it  cradles  a  magnificent  destiny,  and  is  the 
tyipe  and  test  of  everlasting  life.  It  must  be  so.  All  con- 
ceptions of  nature,  or  of  beauty,  or  of  man,  from  which 
the  spiritual  element  is  excluded,  can  be,  at  best,  but  the 
first  sweep  of  the  finger  over  the  harpstrings,  eliciting,  it 
may  be,  an  uncertain  sound,  but  failing  to  evoke  the  soul 
of  harmony  which  sleeps  in  the  heart  of  the  chords.  Ma- 
caulay  shall  answer  Johnson:  "In  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  were  only  two  minds 
which  possessed  the  imaginative  faculty  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree.  One  of  those  minds  produced  the  Tara- 
dise  Lost;'  the  other  the  Tilgrim's  Progress.' "  Ee- 
ligious  epics  these!  the  one  painting  the  lapse  and  the 
doom  of  our  race  in  all  shapes  of  beauty  or  of  grandeur; 
the  other  borrowing  nothing  from  voluptuous  external- 
isms,  dealing  only  with  the  inner  man  in  his  struggles 
and  yearnings  after  God.  We  want  to  see,  in  this  age 
of  ours,  more  and  more  of  the  genius  that  is  created  by 
piety;  of  a  literature  informed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Critics  have  predicted  the  decay  of 
poetry  with  the  spread  of  civilization;  and  literary  men 
speak  with  diffident  hope  of  its  "ultimate  recovery  from 
the  staggering  blows  which  science  has  inflicted;"  and, 
in  truth,  if  its  inspiration  be  all  of  earth,  there  may 
be  some  ground  for  fear.  As  mere  secular  knowledge  has 
no  antiseptic  power,  so  mere  earthly  beauty  has  no 
perennial  charms.  But  draw  its  subjects  from  higher 
sources,  let  it  meddle  divinely  with  eternal  things,  and  it 
can  never  die. 


"O  say  not  that  poesy  waxeth  old, 
That  all  her  legends  were  long  since  told! 

It  is  not  so!    It  is  not  so! 
For  while  there's  a  blossom  by  summer  drest, 
A  sigh  for  the  sad,  or  a  smile  for  the  blest. 
Or  a  changeful  thought  in  the  human  breast. 
There'll  be  a  new  string  for  her  lyre,  I  trow. 
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Do  you  say  she  is  poor,  in  this  land  of  the  free? 
Do  you  call  her  votaries  poor  as  she? 

It  may  be  so!    It  may  be  so! 
Yet  hath  she  a  message  more  hig-h  and  clear. 
From  the  burning  lips  of  the  heaven-taught  seer; 
From  the  harp  of  Zion  that  charms  the  ear, 

From  the  choir  where  the  seraph  minstrels  g'ow." 

Not,  of  course,  that  the  monotone  should  be  the 
measure  of  every  life-song:  rather  should  it  flow  after 
Scriptural  precept  and  precedent,  now  in  "psalms," 
grand,  solemn,  stately,  the  sonorous  burst  of  the  full 
soul  in  praise,  now  in  "hymns,"  earnest,  hopeful,  win- 
ning— the  lyrics  of  the  heart  in  its  hours  of  hope  or  pen- 
siveness — and  now  in  "songs"  light  and  hearty — the 
roundelay,  the  ballad,  the  carol  of  a  spirit  full  of  sun- 
shine, warbling  its  melodies  out  of  its  own  exuberance 
of  joy.  I^or,  of  course,  that  literary  men  should  write 
only  on  Christian  themes.  We  would  have  them  illus- 
trate the  goodliness  of  nature,  the  inductions  of  science, 
the  achievements  of  art.  They  should  speak  to  us  in 
the  language  of  the  sweet  affections,  give  soul  and  senti- 
ment to  the  harmony  of  music,  and  strike  the  chords  of 
the  resounding  lyre.  They  should  take,  in  compre- 
hensive and  sympathetic  survey,  all  nature  and  all  man. 
But  they  must  submit  to  the  baptism  of  Christianity, 
and  be  leavened  with  her  love  divine,  ere  they  can  be 
chroniclers  of  the  august  espousals,  or  guests  at  the 
happy  bridal  of  the  beautiful  and  true. 

Young  men,  lend  your  energies  to  this  hallowed  con- 
summation. You  are  not  poets,  perhaps,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  old  "Poeta  non  fit"  adage,  you  are  not  fit 
to  be.  If  you  have  the  "divine  afflatus,"  by  all  means 
give  it  foi-th;  but  if  you  have  not,  do  not  strain  after 
it  to  the  neglect  of  nearer  and  more  practicable  things. 
One  would  not  wish  to  see  a  race  of  Byronlings, — things 
of  moustache  and  turn-down  collar,: — moody  Manfreds 
of  six  feet  three,  with  large  loads  of  fine  frenzy  and 
infinitesimal  grains  of  common  sense.  And  it  is  woful 
enough  to  meet  the  weird  youth  of  a  later  day,  with  his 
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jargon  of  "subjective"  and  "objective,"  who  looms 
dimly  upon  us  through  the  blended  smoke  of  mist  and 
meerschaum,  and  who  goes  floundering  after  transcen- 
dental nonsense  until  he  is  nearly  run  over  in  Cheap- 
side.  It  is  given  to  very  few  of  us  to  live  ethereal  lives, 
or  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  thunder.  But  if  you 
are  not  the  writers,  you  are  the  readers  of  the  age.  You 
have  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  an  awakened  in- 
telligence which  pants  hard  after  the  true.  Terminate, 
I  beseech  you,  in  your  own  experience,  the  sad  divorce 
which  has  too  often  existed  between  intellect  and  piety. 
Take  your  stand,  unswerving,  heroic,  by  the  altar  of 
truth;  and  from  that  altar  let  neither  sophistry  nor 
ridicule  expel  you.  Let  your  faith  rest  with  a  child's 
trust,  with  a  martyr's  grip  upon  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Then  go,  humbly  but  dauntlessly,  to  work,  and 
you  can  make  the  literature  of  the  time.  Impress  your 
individuality  upon  others,  and  in  so  far  as  you  create 
a  healthier  moral  sentiment  and  a  purer  taste,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  future  is  in  your  hands.  The  literature  of 
any  age  is  but  the  mirror  of  its  prevalent  tendencies.  A 
healthy  appetite  will  recoil  from  garbage  and  carrion. 
Pestilent  periodicals  and  a  venal  press  reveal  the  de- 
praved moral  feeling  which  they  pamper.  Work  for 
the  uplifting  of  that  moral  feeling,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  efforts  of  the  fair  brotherhood  who 
toil  for  Him,  the  dew  of  Hermon  shall  descend  upon 
the  hill  Parnassus,  and  there  shall  be  turned  into  the 
fabled  Helicon  a  stream  of  living  waters.  Eeligion 
shall  be  throned  in  her  own  queenly  beauty,  and  litera- 
ture shall  be  the  comeliest  handmaid  in  her  virgin  train. 

There  is  no  feature  more  noticeable  in  Bunyan's  char- 
acter than  the  devout  earnestness  with  which  he  studied 
the  Divine  Word,  and  the  reverence  which  he  cherished 
for  it  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life. 

In  the  time  of  his  agony,  when,  "a  restless  wanderer 
after  rest,"  he  battled  with  fierce  temptation,  and  was 
beset  with  Antinomian  error,  he  gratefully  records,  "the 
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Bible  was  precious  to  me  in  those  days;"  and  after  his 
deliverance  it  was  his  congenial  life-work  to  exalt  its 
honor  and  to  proclaim  its  truths.  Is  he  recommending 
growth  in  grace  to  his  hearers? — The  Word  is  to  be 
the  aliment  of  their  life.  "Every  grace  is  nourished 
by  the  Word,  and  without  it  there  is  no  thrift  in  the 
soul."  Has  he  announced  some  fearless  exposition  of 
truth? — Hark  how  he  disarms  opposition  and  chal- 
lenges scrutiny!  "Give  me  a  hearing:  take  me  to  the 
Bible,  and  let  me  find  in  thy  heart  no  favor  if  thou  find 
me  to  swerve  from  the  standard."  Is  he  uplifting  the 
Word  above  the  many  inventions  of  his  fellows? — 
Mark  the  racy  homeliness  of  his  assertion:  "A  little 
from  God  is  better  than  a  great  deal  from  men.  What 
is  from  men  is  often  tumbled  over  and  over;  things 
that  Ave  receive  at  God's  hand  come  to  us  as  things  from 
the  minting-house.  Old  truths  are  always  new  to  us 
if  they  come  with  the  smell  of  Heaven  upon  them."  Is 
his  righteous  soul  vexed  with  the  indifference  of  the 
faithful,  or  with  the  impertinences  of  the  profane? 
How  manfully  he  proclaims  his  conviction  oft  a  press- 
ing want  of  the  times!  "There  wanteth  even  in  the 
hearts  of  God's  people  a  greater  reverence  for  the  Word 
of  God  than  to  this  day  appeareth  among  us;  and  this 
let  me  say,  that  want  of  reverence  for  the  Word  is  the 
ground  of  all  the  disorders  that  are  in  the  heart,  life, 
conversation,  or  Christian  communion." 

If  ever  Bunyan  saw  with  a  seer's  insight,  and  spoke 
with  a  prophet's  inspiration,  he  has  in  this  last  quoted 
sentence  foreseen  our  danger,  and  uttered  a  solemn  warn- 
ing for  the  times  in  which  we  live.  There  never  was 
an  age  in  which  reverence  for  the  Word  needed  more 
impressive  inculcation.  There  never  was  an  age  when 
there  were  leagued  against  it  fiercer  elements  of  an- 
tagonism. Not  that  infidelity  proper  abounds — the  dan- 
ger from  this  source  is  over.  Some  rare  specimens  of 
this  almost  extinct  genus  do  occasionally  flounder  into 
sight,  like  the  ichthyosaurus  of  some  remote  period, 
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blurting  out  their  blasphemies  from  congenial  slime; 
but  men  pity  their  foolishness  or  are  shocked  with  their 
profanity.  That  infidelity  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded 
which  moves  like  the  virus  of  a  plague,  counterfeiting, 
by  its  hectic  glow,  the  flash  of  health  and  beauty,  un- 
suspected till  it  has  struck  the  chill  to  the  heart,  and 
the  man  is  left  pulseless  of  a  living  faith,  and  robbed  of 
the  rapture  of  life — a  conscious  paralytic  who  "broken- 
ly lives  on."  This  kind  of  scepticism, — a  scepticism 
which  apes  reverence  and  affects  candor — which,  by  its 
importunity,  has  almost  wearied  out  some  of  the  sturdy 
guardians  of  the  truth — which  seems  to  have  talked 
itself  into  a  prescriptive  right,  like  other  mendicants,  to 
exhibit  its  sores  among  the  highways  of  men, — has,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  done  its  worst  to  infect  society,  and 
to  wither  the  energy  of  religion  in  multitudes  of  souls. 
It  may  be  that  some  amongst  yourselves  have  not  alto- 
gether escaped  the  contagion.  Could  I  place  the  young 
men  of  this  country  in  the  confessional  to-night,  or 
could  their  various  feelings  be  detected,  as  was  the  con- 
cealed demon  at  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear,  I  might 
find  not  a  few  who  would  tell  that  stranger  doubts  had 
come  to  them  which  they  had  not  forborne  to  harbor — 
that  distrust  had  crept  over  them — that  unbelief  was 
shaping  out  a  systematic  residence  in  their  souls — that 
they  had  looked  upon  infidelity,  if  not  as  a  haven  of 
refuge  amid  the  conflicts  of  warring  faiths,  at  least  as 
a  theatre  which  gave  scope  for  the  ideal  riot  of  fancy,  or 
the  actual  riot  of  sense,  in  indulgences  and  excesses  far 
fitter  for  earth  than  heaven? 

And  there  are,  unhappily,  many  around  us,  at  the  an- 
tipodes of  sentiment  from  each  other,  and  yet  all  after 
their  manner  hostile  to  the  Divine  Word,  who  fan  the 
kindled  unbelief,  and  whose  bold  and  apparently  can- 
did objections  are  invested  to  the  unsettled  mind  with 
a  peculiar  charm. 

The  Jew,  with  prejudice  as  inveterate  as  ever,  rejects 
the  counsel  of  God  against  himself,  and  crushes  the 
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Law  and  the  Prophets  beneath  a  load  of  rabbinical  tra- 
ditions, the  Mishna  and  Gemara  of  his  Talmuds.  The 
papist  still  gives  to  the  decretals  of  popes  and  the  edicts 
of  councils  co-ordinate  authority  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  locks  up  those  Scriptures  from  the  masses,  as  a  man 
should  imprison  the  free  air  while  men  perish  from  as- 
phyxia around  him.  The  rationalist  spirits  away  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or  descants  upon  it  as  a 
fascinating  myth,  to  be  reviewed  like  any  other  poem, 
by  ordinary  criticism,  or  postpones  it  to  the  proud  rea- 
son of  Eichhorn  and  Paulus,  or  Strauss  and  Hegel,  or 
Belsham  and  Priestley.  The  mystic  professes  to  have 
a  supplemental  and  superior  revelation  drafted  down 
into  his  own  heart.  Printing  furnishes  unprecedented 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  thought,  and  man's  per- 
dition may  be  cheapened  at  the  stall  of  every  pedlar. 
And  finall}^  some  ministers  of  religion,  yielding  to  the 
clamor  of  the  times,  have  lowered  the  high  tone  of  Scrip- 
tural teaching,  and  have  studiously  avoided  the  termi- 
nology of  the  Bible.  What  wonder,  with  influences  like 
these,  that  upon  many  over  whom  had  gathered  a  penum- 
bra of  doubt  before,  there  should  deepen  a  dark  and 
sad  eclipse  of  faith? 

Brothers,  nothing  will  avail  to  preserve  you  amid  the 
strife  of  tongues  but  to  cherish,  as  a  habit  ingrained 
into  the  soul — as  an  affection  enfibred  with  your  deep- 
est heart — continual  reverence  for  the  Divine  Word. 
We  do  not  claim  your  feudal  submission  to  its  sover- 
eignty. It  recks  not  a  passive  and  unintelligent  adhe- 
sion. Inquire  by  all  means  into  the  evidences  which 
authenticate  its  divinity.  Bring  keenest  intellects  to 
bear  upon  it.  Try  it  as  gold  in  the  fire.  Satisfy  your- 
selves, by  as  searching  a  process  as  you  can,  that  the 
Eternal  has  really  spoken  it,  and  that  there  looms  from 
it  the  shadow  of  a  large  immortality;  but  do  this  once 
for  all.  Don't  be  "ever  learning,  and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Life  is  too  short 
to  be  frittered  away  in  endless  considerings  and  scanty 
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deeds.  There  can  be  no  more  pitiable  state  than  that 
of  the  eternal  doubter,  who  has  bid  the  sad  'Vale,  vale, 
in  aeternum  vale/'  to  all  the  satisfactions  of  faith,  and 
who  is  tossed  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine — a  waif 
upon  the  wreckage  of  a  world.  Settle  your  principles 
early,  and  then  place  them  "on  the  shelf, ^'  secure  from 
subsequent  assault  or  displacement.  Then  in  after 
years,  when  seme  rude  infidel  argument  assails  you,  and, 
busied  amid  life's  activities,  you  are  unable,  from  the 
absorption  of  your  energies  otherwhere,  to  recall  the 
train  of  reasoning  by  which  you  arrived  at  your  con- 
clusion, you  will  say,  "I  tried  this  matter  before — I  threw 
these  doctrines  into  the  crucible,  and  they  came  out 
pure — the  assay  was  satisfactory — the  principles  are  on 
the  shelf;"  and  when  the  Sanballats  and  Tobiahs  gather 
malignantly  below,  you  will  cry  with  good  Nehemiah, 
girt  with  the  sword,  and  wielding  the  trowel  the  while, 
"I  am  doing  a  great  work — I  cannot  come  down — why 
should  the  work  stop  while  I  come  down  to  you?"  Oh 
it  will  be  to  you  a  source  of  perennial  comfort,  that 
in  youth,  after  keen  investigation  of  the  Bible — the  in- 
vestigation, not  of  frivolity  or  prejudice,  but  of  candor, 
and  gravity,  and  truth-loving,  and  prayer — you  bowed 
before  it  as  God's  imperishable  utterance,  and  swore  your 
fealty  to  the  monarch-word.  Depend  upon  it  the  Bible 
demands  no  inquisition,  and  requires  no  disguises.  It 
does  not  shrink  before  the  light  of  science,  nor  crouch 
abashed  before  the  audit  of  a  scholarly  tribunal.  Rather 
does  it  seem  to  say,  as  it  stands  before  us  in  its  king- 
liness,  all  pride  humbled  and  all  profanity  silenced  in 
its  majestic  presence — ^Error  fleeing  at  its  approach — 
Superstition  cowering  beneath  the  lightning  of  its  eye; 
"I  will  arise,  and  go  forth,  for  the  hour  of  my  dominion 
is  at  hand." 

As  a  Preacher  of  the  Truth  Bunyan  had  a  high 
reputation  in  his  day.  Sympathy,  earnestness,  and 
power,  were  the  great  characteristics  of  his  successful 
ministry.    He  preached  what  he  felt,  and  his  preach- 
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ing  therefore  corresponded  to  tlie  various  stages  of  liis 
personal  experience.  At  firsts  himself  in  chains,  he 
thundered  out  the  terrors  of  the  law,  like  another  Bap- 
tist, against  rich  and  poor  together;  then,  happy  in 
believing,  he  proclaimed  salvation  and  the  blessedness 
of  life  by  Christ,  "as  if  an  angel  stood  at  his  back  to 
encourage  him;"  and  then,  with  advancing  knowledge, 
he  disclosed  the  truth  in  its  rounded  harmony — "the 
whole  counsel  of  God."  Instances  of  conversion  were 
frequent  under  his  ministry — many  churches  were 
founded  by  his  labors.  Dr.  Owen  assured  King  Charles 
that  for  the  tinker's  ability  to  prate  he  would  gladly 
barter  his  own  stores  of  learning;  and  in  his  annual 
visit  to  London,  twelve  hundred  people  would  gather, 
at  seven  in  the  morning  of  a  winter's  working  day,  to 
hear  him.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  his  ministry  should 
have  had  "favor  both  with  God  and  man,"  when  we 
listen  to  his  own  statements  of  the  feelings  with  which 
he  regarded  it.  "In  my  preaching  I  have  really  been 
in  pain,  and  have,  as  it  were,  travailed  to  bring  forth 
children  to  God.  If  I  were  fruitless,  it  mattered  not 
who  commended  me;  but  if  I  were  fruitful,  I  cared  not 
who  did  condemn."  "I  have  counted  as  if  I  had 
goodly  buildings  and  lordships  in  those  places  where 
my  children  were  born;  my  heart  hath  been  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  glory  of  this  excellent  work  that  I  counted 
myself  more  blessed  and  honored  of  God  by  this,  than 
if  He  had  made  me  the  emperor  of  the  Christian  world, 
or  the  lord  of  all  the  glory  of  the  earth  without  it." 
This  is  what  we  want  now.  We  will  not  despair  of 
the  speedy  conversion  of  the  world  if  you  give  us  an 
army  of  ministers  who  have,  burned  into  their  hearts, 
this  passionate  love  for  souls. 

There  are  those,  indeed,  who  tell  us  that  the  mission 
of  the  pulpit  is  fulfilled.  They  acknowledge  that  in  the 
former  ages — in  the  times  of  immaturity,  when  men 
spelt  out  the  truth  in  syllables,  it  did  a  noble  work. 
But  the  world  has  outgrown  it,  they  tell  us.    It  is  an 
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anachronism  now.  Men  need  neither  its  light  nor  its 
warning.  The  all-powerful  press  shall  direct  them — 
from  the  chair  of  criticism  they  shall  learn  wisdom — 
the  educational  institute  shall  aid  them  in  heavenward 
progress — ^they  shall  move  upward  and  onward  under 
the  guidance  of  the  common  mind.  But  the  divine 
institution  of  the  ministry  is  not  to  he  thus  super- 
seded. It  has  to  do  with  eternity,  and  the  matters  of 
eternity  are  paramount.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  most 
lasting  emotions  of  our  nature — with  those  deep  in- 
stincts of  eternal  truths  which  underlie  all  systems, 
from  which  the  man  can  never  utterly  divorce  him- 
self, and  which  God  himself  has  graven  on  the  soul. 
This  opposition  to  the  pulpit,  however  the  inefficiency 
of  existing  agencies  may  have  contributed  to  it,  how- 
ever the  memories  of  olden  priestcraft  may  have  given 
it  strength,  cannot  be  explained  but  as  originating  in 
the  yet  unconquered  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  to  God. 
The  teaching  of  the  political  theorizer,  of  the  infidel 
demagogue,  of  the  benevolent  idealist — ^why  are  they 
so  popular?  The  teaching  of  the  religious  instructor 
— why  is  it  so  repulsive  to  the  world?  The  main  se- 
cret will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  one  exalts,  the 
other  reproves,  our  nature — ^the  one  ignores,  the  other 
insists  upon,  the  doctrine  of  the  fall.  If  you  silence 
the  ministry,  you  silence  the  only  living  agency  which, 
of  set  purpose,  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  of  man,  and 
brings  out  the  world^s  conscience  in  its  answer  to  moral 
obligation  and  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  The  minis- 
ter divides  empire  over  the  other  faculties  He  may 
speak  to  the  intellect,  but  the  philosopher  will  rival 
him;  he  may  charm  the  imagination,  but  the  poet  is 
his  master;  he  may  rouse  the  passions,  the  mob  orator 
will  do  it  better:  but  in  his  power  over  conscience  he 
has  a  governm.ent  which  no  man  shares,  and,  as  a  czar 
of  many  lands,  he  wields  the  sceptre  over  the  master 
faculty  of  man.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  this  age 
of  manifold  activities  and  of  spiritual  pride,  that  there 
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should  be  this  ever-speaking  witness  of  man's  feeble- 
ness and  God's  strength.  That  witness  dares  not  be 
silent  amid  the  strife  of  tongues;  and  however  the 
clamor  may  tell — and  it  does  tell  and  ought  to  tell, 
upon  the  time-serving  and  the  indolent,  upon  the  vapid 
and  the  insincere — it  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for 
the  mission  of  the  ministry  itself,  even  as  the  blast 
which  scatters  the  acorns  roots  the  oak  more  firmly  in 
the  soil. — Standing  as  I  do  to-night,  in  connection 
with  an  association*  which  I  dearly  love,  and  which 
has  been  so  highly  honored  as  an  instrument  of  good, 
I  must  yet  claim  for  the  pulpit  the  foremost  place 
among  the  agencies  for  the  renovation  of  the  world. 
Neither  the  platform  nor  the  press  can  supersede  it. 
So  long  as  they  work  in  harmony  with  its  high  pur- 
pose, and  aim  at  the  elevation  of  the  entire  man,  it 
will  hail  their  helpings  with  glad  heart  and  free,  but 
God  hath  set  it  on  the  monarchy,  and  it  may  not  ab- 
dicate its  throne. 

One  great  want  of  the  times  is  a  commanding  minis- 
try— a  ministry  of  a  piety  at  once  sober  and  earnest, 
and  of  mightiest  moral  power.  Give  us  these  men,  "full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  who  will  proclaim 
old  truths  with  new  energy,  not  cumbering  them  with 
massive  drapery,  nor  hiding  them  beneath  piles  of  rub- 
bish. Give  us  these  men!  men  of  sound  speech,  who 
will  preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  not  with  falter- 
ing tongue  and  averted  eye,  as  if  the  mind  blushed  at 
its  own  credulity — not  distilling  it  into  an  essence  so 
subtle  and  so  speedily  decomposed  that  a  chemical 
analysis  alone  can  detect  the  faint  odor  which  tells  it 
has  been  there — but  who  will  preach  it  apostlewise, 
that  is,  "first  of  all,"  at  once  a  principle  shrined  in  the 
heart  and  a  motive  mighty  in  the  life — the  source  of  all 
morals,  and  the  inspiration  of  all  charity — the  sancti- 
fier  of  every  relationship,  and  the  sweetener  of  every 

♦The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  London,  England. 
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toil.  Give  us  these  men!  men  of  dauntless  courage, 
from  whom  God-fear  has  banished  man-fear — who  will 
stand  unblenched  before  the  pride  of  birth,  and  the 
pride  of  rank,  and  the  pride  of  office,  and  the  pride 
of  intellect,  and  the  pride  of  money,  and  will  rebuke 
their  hypocrisies,  and  demolish  their  false  confidences, 
and  sweep  away  their  refuges  of  lies.  Give  us  these 
men!  men  of  sympathy,  who  dare  despise  none,  how- 
ever vile  and  crafty,  because  the  "one  blood"  appeals 
for  relationship  in  its  sluggish  or  fevered  flow — by 
whom  the  sleeper  will  not  be  harshly  roused,  and  who 
will  mourn  over  the  wanderer,  "My  brother — ah!  my 
brother!"  Give  us  these  men!  men  of  zeal  untiring — 
whose  hearts  of  constancy  quail  not  although  dull  men 
sneer,  and  proud  men  scorn,  and  timid  men  blush,  and 
cautious  men  deprecate,  and  wicked  men  revile;  who 

"Think 
What  others  only  dreamed  about,  and  do 
What  others  did  but  think,  and  glory  in 
What  others  dared  but  do." 

Give  us  these  men!  in  whom  Paul  would  find  congenial 
reasoners;  whom  the  fervent  Peter  would  greet  with  a 
welcome  sparkle  in  the  eye;  to  whom  the  gentle  John 
would  be  attracted  as  to  twin  souls  which  beat  like  his 
own — all  lovingly.  Give  us  these  men!  and  you  need 
speak  no  more  of  the  faded  greatness  of  the  pulpit;  the 
true  God- witnesses  shall  be  reinstated  in  their  ancient 
moral  sovereignty,  and  '^j  manifestation  of  the  truth 
shall  commend  themselves  to  every  man's  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God." 

One  main  reason  of  Bunyan's  repute  among  the  peo- 
ple was  his  thorough  humanness.  He  was  no  bearded 
hermit,  sarcastic  in  his  seclusion  upon  a  world  which 
he  had  forsaken,  or  which  he  never  knew.  He  was  no 
dark  ascetic,  snarling  at  his  fellows  from  some  cynical 
tub,  inveighing  against  pleasures  which  were  beyond 
his  reach,  and  which  he  had  toiled  in  vain  to  enjoy. 
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He  was  a  brave,  manly,  genial,  brotherly  soul,  full  of 
sympathy  with  the  errors  and  frailties  of  men,  ming- 
ling in  the  common  grief  and  in  the  common  cheerful- 
ness of  life.  See  him  as  he  romps  with  the  children 
in  their  noisy  mirth,  himself  as  great  a  child  as  they. 
Listen  to  him  as  he  spins  out  of  his  fertile  brain  riddles 
to  be  guessed  by  the  pilgrims,  such  as  "keep  Old  Hon- 
est from  nodding."  Mark  the  smile  that  plays  over  his 
countenance  as  he  writes  how  Ready-to-halt  and  Much- 
afraid  footed  it  right  merrily,  in  dance  of  joy,  for  the 
destruction  of  Giant  Despair.  Observe  the  ineffable 
tenderness  with  which  he  describes  Feeblemind  and 
Fearing.  See  in  his  real  life  the  wealth  of  affection 
which  he  lavishes  upon  his  sightless  child.  Oh!  it  is 
charming — this  union  of  the  tender  and  the  faithful 
in  a  master-mind — this  outflow  of  all  graceful  chari- 
ties from  a  spirit  which  bares  its  breast  to  danger,  and 
which  knows  not  to  blench  or  quail!  Beautiful  are 
these  gushes  of  sensibility  from  a  manly  soul, — as  if 
from  some  noble  mountain,  with  granite  heart  and  crest 
of  cedar,  there  should  issue  a  crystal  rill,  brightening 
the  landscape  with  its  dimpled  beauty,  or  flashing 
archly  beneath  the  setting  sun. 

Strength  and  gentleness  are  thus  combined,  in  grand- 
est harmony,  only  under  the  humanizing  rule  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  might  expect,  under  the  old  stoical  moral- 
ity, to  find  endurance  and  bravery — the  perfection  of 
an  austere  manhood — Roman  virtue  and  Spartan  pride. 
Under  the  precepts  of  a  philosophy  which  never  com- 
promised with  human  weakness,  we  do  not  wonder  at 
Leonidas  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  or  at  a  Miltiades 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  at  a  high-souled  Epami- 
nondas  or  a  meditative  Numa,  at  an  Aristides  consent- 
ing to  his  own  ostracism,  or  a  Brutus  pronouncing  the 
death-doom  of  his  son.  They  are  the  natural  efflores- 
cence of  such  culture  and  such  soil.  And,  in  truth,  there 
is  a  hardy  endeavor,  an  heroic  self-abandonment,  a  ca- 
pacity for  deed  and  suffering,  in  some  of  these  brave  old 
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Heathen,  that  would  make  many  a  modern  Christian 
dwindle  into  the  shadow  of  a  man.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  Christianity,  by  the  msj^iration  of  her  faith  and  love, 
to  exhibit  human  nature  in  its  "highest  embodied 
possibility,"  to  show  the  bravery  of  heroes  chastened 
by  the  meekness  of  children — an  endurance  more  reso- 
lute than  stoicism  ever  knew,  combined  with  an  all- 
embracing  tenderness  that  would  "clasp  the  universe 
to  keep  it  warm."  In  Christianity,  and  in  Christianity 
alone,  can  be  discovered  character  in  harmonious  whole- 
ness, at  once  the  "righteous  man,"  high  in  the  prac- 
tice of  all  social  virtues,  stern  in  his  inflexible  adhesion 
to  the  utter  right,  and  the  "good  man,"  who  has  won 
for  himself  a  revenue  of  affection — at  whose  name  men's 
eyes  sparkle  and  their  spirits  glow  as  if  a  sunbeam 
glinted  in— and  for  whom  some,  in  their  strength  of 
tenderness,  would  even  dare  to  die. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  God's  usual  method  to 
prepare  men  for  extensive  usefulness  by  the  personal 
discipline  of  trial.  Hence,  when  we  see  Bunyan  en- 
compassed by  terrible  temptations,  and  immured  in 
bondage;  Luther  in  the  fortress  on  the  Wartburg, 
pining  in  sore  sickness,  and  battling,  in  fancy,  with 
embodied  evil;  Wesley  wandering  to  Georgia  and  back, 
led  through  doubt  and  darkness  to  the  long  deferred 
moment  which  ended  his  "legal  years,"  and  then  wel- 
comed on  his  evangelistic  journeys  with  ovations  of  mis- 
representations and  mud; — ^we  remember  that  this  pro- 
tracted suffering  is  but  the  curriculum  of  heavenly  dis- 
cipline by  which  they  are  shriven  of  self  and  pride,  and 
which  superadds  to  the  fortitude  which  bears  all,  and 
to  the  courage  which  dares  all,  the  meekness  and  gen- 
tleness of  Christ.  You  will  remember  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  teaching  of  the  Master  on  this  matter  in 
the  history  of  the  disciples.  On  one  occasion,  misers  of 
that  wealth  divine  which  could  have  enriched  every 
man  of  the  five  thousand,  and  have  been  none  the  poorer 
for  the  sumptuous  dole,  they  exhibited  a  sad  lack  of 
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needful  sympathy,  and  impatiently  murmured,  "Send 
the  multitudes  away."  Mark  the  sequel.  "Straight- 
way He  constrained  His  disciples  to  get  into  a  ship, 
and  go  before  Him  to  the  other  side,  while  He  sent 
away  the  people."  They  must  be  sent  away  like  the 
multitudes,  that  they  might  know  what  such  banish- 
ment meant,  and  feel,  by  bitter  experience,  the  pangs 
of  an  absent  Lord.  Stormfully  howled  the  wind  on 
Tiberias'  lake  that  night;  deep  would  be  the  disquiet- 
ude as  the  vexed  waves  tossed  the  vessel,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  watchers,  straining  wistfully  through  the  dark- 
ness, saw  no  star  of  hope  nor  glimpse  of  Savior.  But 
there  came  blessing  to  the  world  out  of  that  storm. 
They  would  be  better  apostles  for  that  night's  anxious 
vigil;  more  thoroughly  human  in  their  sympathy;  bet- 
ter able  to  proclaim  to  the  benighted  nations  the  over- 
coming might  of  love.  If  you  look  from  the  Master's 
teaching  to  the  Master's  example,  who  fails  to  remem- 
ber that  for  this  purpose  He  became  "touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmity,"  and  was  tempted,  that  He 
might  succor  the  tempted — that  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
weariness,  and  pain  came  upon  Him — that  He  felt  the 
pangs  of  desertion  when  those  whom  He  trusted  for- 
sook Him,  and  the  pangs  of  bereavement  when  those 
whom  He  loved  had  died — that  He  sorrowed  with 
human  tears  over  a  freshly  opened  grave,  and  feared, 
with  human  apprehension,  under  the  shadow  of  im- 
pending trial? 

Brothers,  he  must  be  no  fiery  recluse  who  shall  preach 
the  people  into  a  new  crusade.  The  great  work  of  the 
world's  uplifting  now-a-days  is  not  to  be  wrought  by  the 
stern  prophet  of  wrath,  moving  amongst  men  with  the 
austerity  as  well  as  with  the  inspiration  of  the  wilder- 
ness, but  by  the  mild  and  earnest  seer  who  comes,  like 
the  Son  of  Man,  "eating  and  drinking,"  of  genial  soul, 
and  blithe  companionship,  and  divinest  pity;  who 
counsels  without  haughtiness,  and  reproves  without 
scorn;  and  who  bears  about  with  him  the  reverent  con- 
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sciousness  that  he  deals  with  the  majesty  of  man. 
Neither  the  individual  nor  the  aggregate  can  be  lec- 
tured out  of  vice  nor  scolded  into  virtue.  There  is  a 
relic  of  humanness,  after  all,  lingering  in  every  heart, 
like  a  dear  gage  of  affection,  stealthily  treasured  amid 
divorce  and  estrangement,  and  the  far  wards  where  it 
is  locked  up  from  men  can  be  opened  only  by  the  liv- 
ing sympathy  of  love.  Society  is  like  the  prodigal, 
whom  corrective  processes  failed  to  reform,  and  whom 
jail  discipline  only  tended  to  harden,  and  whom  en- 
forced exile  only  rendered  more  audacious  in  his  crime, 
but  down  whose  bronzed  cheek  a  tear  stole  in  a  far  off 
land  at  some  stray  thought  of  home,  and  whose  heart 
of  adamant  was  broken  by  the  sudden  memory  of  dead 
mother's  prayer.  Let  us  recognize  this  truth  in  all 
our  endeavors  for  the  benefit  of  men.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  combine  inflexibility  of  adhesion  to  the  right 
with  forbearing  tenderness  towards  the  wrong-doer. 
Speak  the  truth,  by  all  means, — let  it  fall  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  with  all  the  imparted  energy  by  which 
the  Spirit  gives  it  power;  but  speak  the  truth  in  love, 
and,  perchance,  it  may  subdue  them  by  its  winsome 
beauty,  and  prompt  their  acknowledgment  that  it  is 
altogether  lovely. 

Such  a  one  in  his  teachings  will  be  equally  remote 
from  lax  indifferentism  and  from  cynical  theology.  He 
will  not  dare  a  hair's  breadth  deviation  from  the  Bible; 
but  he  will  not  graft  upon  it  his  own  moroseness,  nor 
mutilate  it  into  his  own  deformity.  Such  an  one  will  not 
complain  that  he  has  no  neighbors.  He  will  find  neigh- 
bors, aye,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  He  will 
be  a  kind  husband  and  tender  father;  but  his  hearth- 
stone will  not  bound  his  sympathy.  He  will  be  a 
patriot;  he  will  be  a  philanthropist.  His  love,  central 
in  his  home  and  in  his  country,  will  roll  its  far  ripples 
upon  all  men.  He  will  see  in  the  poorest  man  a  brother, 
and  in  the  worst  man  a  nature  of  divine  endowment, 
now  sunk  in  darkness,  which  he  is  to  labor  to  illumine 
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and  to  save.  Such  an  one  will  not  call  earth  a  howl- 
ing wilderness.  He  will  not  slander  this  dear  old  world 
because  some  six  thousand  years  ago  an  injury  befel  it 
which  disfigured  it  sadly,  and  has  embittered  its  sub- 
sequent history.  Against  that  which  did  the  wrong  he 
will  cherish  intensest  hatred — he  will  purge  it  from 
himself — he  will  root  it  out  of  others,  if  he  can.  He 
will  love  the  world  as  a  theatre  for  the  display  ef  noble 
energies,  of  rich  benevolence,  of  manly  strength,  of  god- 
like pity;  and  he  will  work  in  it  with  an  honest  heart 
and  loving  purpose,  until  the  finger  beckons  him  into 
the  wealthier  heaven. 

Young  men,  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not  over.  The 
new  crusade  has  already  begun.  The  weapons  ^re  not 
shaped  by  mortal  skill,  nor  is  the  battle  with  garments 
rolled  in  blood.  Strong-souled,  earnest  men — knights, 
of  the  true  Order  of  Jesus,  are  leagued  in  solemn  cov- 
enant, and  are  already  in  the  field.  "Theirs  are  the 
red  colors,  and  for  a  scutcheon  they  have  the  Holy 
Lamb  and  Golden  Shield."  "Good-will  to  man"  is 
their  inspiring  banner-text.  "Faith  working  by  love" 
is  broidered  on  their  housings.  Not  to  prance  in  the 
tilt-yard,  amidst  the  sheen  of  bright  lances  and  bright 
eyes,  don  they  their  armor.  They  have  too  serious 
work  on  hand  to  flaunt  them  in  a  mimic  pageant,  or 
to  furnish  a  holiday  review.  They  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  their  Master.  As,  with  eyes  diinmed  by  their 
own  sympathy.  He  looked  upon  the  fated  Jerusalem, 
they  have  learnt  to  look  upon  a  fallen  but  ransomed 
race.  They  war  for  its  rescue  from  the  inexorable  bond- 
age of  wrong.  Ignorance,  improvidence,  intemperance, 
indifference,  infidelity;  these  are  the  giants  which  they 
set  lance  in  rest  to  slay.  I  would  fain,  like  another 
Peter  the  Hermit,  summon  you  into  the  ranks  of  these 
loving  and  valiant  heroes.  The  band  will  admit  you 
all.  In  this,  the  holier  chivalry,  the  churl's  blood  is  no 
bar  to  honor.  The  highest  distinctions  are  as  open  to 
the  peasant's  offspring  as  to  the  scion  of  the  Plantag- 
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enets  and  Howards.    Go,  then,  where  glory  waits  you. 

The  field  is  the  world.  Go  where  the  abjects  wander, 
and  gather  them  into  the  fold  of  the  sanctuary.  Go 
to  the  lazarettos  where  the  moral  lepers  herd,  and  tell 
them  of  the  healing  balm.  Go  to  the  haunts  of  crime, 
and  float  a  gospel  message  upon  the  feculent  air.  Go 
wherever  there  are  ignorant  to  be  instructed,  timid  to  be 
cheered,  and  helpless  to  be  succored,  and  stricken  to  be 
blessed,  and  erring  to  be  reclaimed.  Go  wherever  faith 
can  see,  or  hope  can  breathe,  or  love  can  work,  or  cour- 
age can  venture.  Go  and  win  the  spurs  of  your  spiritual 
knighthood  there. 

"Oh!  who  would  not  a  champion  be. 
In  this,  the  lordlier  chivalry? 
XJprouse  ye  now,  brave  brother  band, 
With  honest  heart  and  working  hand. 
We  are  but  few,  toil-tried,  but  true. 
And  hearts  beat  high  to  dare  and  do; 
Oh!  there  be  those  that  ache  to  see 
The  day-dawn  of  our  victory! 
Eyes  full  of  heart-break  with  us  plead 
And  watchers  weep,  and  martyrs  bleed; 
Work,  brothers,  work!    Work,  hand  and  brain« 
We'll  win  the  Golden  Age  again, 
And  love's  millennial  morn  shall  rise 
In  happy  hearts  and  blessed  eyes; 
We  will,  we  will  brave  champions  be. 
In  this,  the  lordlier  chivalry." 

It  remains  only  that  we  present  Bunyan  before  you 
as  a.  Confessor  for  the  Truth.  One  would  antici- 
pate that  a  character  like  his  would  be  sustained  dur- 
ing the  hour  of  trial,  and  that,  like  Luther,  whom  in 
many  points  he  greatly  resembled,  he  would  witness  a 
good  confession  before  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension  in 
the  dreary  month  of  November.  The  intention  of  the 
magistrate  was  whispered  about  beforehand,  and  Bun- 
yan's  friends,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  urged  him  to  fore- 
go his  announced  purpose  to  preach.  Nature  pleaded 
hard  for  compliance^  and  urged  the  claims  of  a  beloved 
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wife  and  four  children,  one  of  them  blind.  Prudence 
suggested  that,  escaping  now,  he  might  steal  other  op- 
portunities for  the  preaching  of  the  truth.  He  took 
counsel  of  God  in  prayer,  and  then  came  to  his  decision. 
"If  I  should  now  run,  and  make  an  escape,  it  will  be 
of  a  very  ill  savor  in  the  country;  what  will  my  weak 
and  newly  converted  brethren  think  of  it?  If  God,  of 
His  mercy,  should  choose  me  to  gO'  upon  the  forlorn 
hope,  if  I  should  fly,  the  world  may  take  occasion  at  my 
cowardliness  to  blaspheme  the  Gospel."  At  Samsell, 
in  Bedfordshire,  the  people  assembled;  there  were 
about  forty  persons  present.  Some  of  the  timid  sort  ad- 
vised, even  then,  that  the  meeting  should  be  dismissed. 
Bravely  he  replied,  "No,  by  no  means!  I  will  not  stir, 
neither  will  1  have  the  meeting  dismissed.  Come,  be 
of  good  cheer,  let  us  not  be  daunted;  our  cause  is  good! 
we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it;  to  preach  God's  word 
is  so  good  a  work  that  we  shall  be  well  rewarded  if  we 
suffer  for  that."  Accordingly  he  was  cast  into  prison. 
After  seven  weeks'  imprisonment  the  session  was  held 
at  Bedford,  and  Bunyan  was  arraigned  at  the  bar.  This 
was  his  sentence:  "You  must  be  had  back  again  to 
prison,  and  there  lie  for  three  months  following;  then, 
if  you  do  not  submit  to  go  to  church  to  hear  divine  ser- 
vice, you  must  be  banished  the  realm;  and  after  that, 
if  you  should  be  found  in  the  realm,  without  the  spe- 
cial license  of  the  King,  you  must  stretch  by  the  neck 
for  it,  I  tell  you  plainly."  So  spake  the  rude  and  arbi- 
trary Judge  Kelynge,  who,  like  Scroggs  and  Jeffreys, 
enjoys  the  distinction,  rare  among  English  judges,  of 
being  in  infamy  immortal.  Bunyan  answered,  in- 
spired with  Lutheran  and  Pauline  courage,  "I  am  at  a 
point  with  you;  if  I  were  out  of  prison  to-day,  I  would 
preach  the  Gospel  again  to-morrow,  by  the  help  of 
God."  His  spirit  blenched  not  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
though  he  lay  twelve  years  in  that  foul  dungeon,  the 
discovery  of  whose  abominations,  a  century  afterwards, 
first  started  John  Howard  in  his  "circumnavigation  of 
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charity/'  Towards  the  close  of  his  imprisonment  we 
hear  the  dauntless  beatings  of  the  hero-heart:  "I  have 
determined — the  Almighty  God  being  my  help  and  my 
shield — yet  to  suffer,  if  frail  life  might  continue  so  long, 
even  until  the  moss  shall  grow  over  my  eye-brows, 
rather  than  violate  my  faith  and  my  principles."  Oh, 
rare  John  Bunyan!  thy  "frail  life"  has  become  immor- 
tal; the  world  will  not  let  thee  die.  Thou  art  shrined 
in  the  loving  memory  of  thousands,  while  thy  judges 
and  persecutors  are  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  with 
ridicule  and  shame.  "The  righteous  shall  be  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance,  but  the  memory  of  the  wicked 
shall  rot." 

Our  lot  is  cast  in  gentler  times  than  these,  l^o  indict- 
ments are  preferred  against  us  now  for  "devilish  and 
pernicious  abstinence  from  church-going."  Felons  are 
not  now  let  loose  in  honor  of  a  monarch's  coronation, 
while  men  of  God  are  hailed  to  closer  durance.  Phoenix- 
like, out  of  the  ashes  of  the  martyr-fires,  arose  religious 
freedom.  The  flames  of  outward  persecution  have  well- 
nigh  forgotten  to  bum.  And  yet  the  offence  of  the 
cross  has  not  ceased.  The  profession  of  the  Gospel 
does  not  always  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.  Trouble  is 
yet  the  heritage  "of  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  there  is  strong  need  in  all  of  us  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  main  element  in  a  confessor's  character 
— nobleness  of  religious  decision.  We  must  have  con- 
victions of  duty  wrought  so  strongly  into  our  souls,  that 
neither  opposition  nor  difficulty,  nor  even  disaster,  shall 
make  us  falter  in  the  course  which  we  have  intelligently 
chosen.  For  lack  of  these  sincere  and  abiding  convic- 
tions many  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  have  mani- 
fested an  instability  of  character  that  is  truly  deplor- 
able. Many  young  men  have  run  well  for  a  season — 
have  formed  large  plans  of  usefulness,  and  have  been 
full  of  promise  in  all  that  was  of  good  report  and  lovely; 
but  a  fatal  indecision  has  blighted  the  promise  and 
rendered  the  plans  abortive;   and  their  course  has  re- 
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minded  us  of  Emerson's   ludicrous  account    of    some 
American  roads,  starting  fair  and  stately,  between  av- 
enues of  branching  pines,  but  narrowing  gradually  as 
they  proceed,  and  at  last  ending  in  a  squirrel  track,  and 
running  up   a   tree.     It    may    be    questioned,  indeed, 
whether  any  of  us,  in  this  matter,  approximate  to  the 
standard.    Let  us  ask  ourselves,  if  we  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  Master,  should  "we  have  left  all  and  fol- 
lowed Him?"    As  we  look  at  Him  in    the   garb  of  a 
peasant,  and  a  Nazarene,  of  ignoble  origin  and  vagrant 
life,  opposed  by  all  recognized  authorities,  alone  against 
the  world,  shocking  every  ancient  prejudice,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  doom  of  a  ritual,  gorgeous  in  its  cere- 
monial, and  enfibred,  by  the  ties  of  ages,  round  the 
hearts  of  men,  what  should  we  have  thought  of  such. 
a  questionable  man?     Should  we  have  dared  to  have 
come  to  him,  even  by  night,  while  living,  much  less  to 
have  gone  boldly  and  begged  His  body  when  dead? 
Should  we  have  foregone,  for  His  sake,  the  chief  seats 
of  synagogues,  and  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  His  Divine  discourse,  have  cast  our- 
selves on  His  fidelity,  even  for  daily  bread?    Let  us  look 
into  the  glass  of  our  own  consciousness,  that  we  may 
be  humbled  and  reproved.     And,  in  the  present,  with 
the  light  of  His  teaching  and  of  His  example,  how  are 
we  living?    Would  it  please  us  that  the  hidden  man  of 
the  heart  should  be  unveiled  to  our  neighbor's  scrutiny? 
Do  we  the  right  always,  because  it  is  the  right — with- 
out thought  of  profit — and  at  the  sure  risk  of  ill?    Do 
we  rejoice  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  man,  that 
we  may  put  our  own  manhood  to  the  proof?    Can  we 
resolve  to  work  ever  for  the  good  of  this  bad  world, 
not  bating  from  weariness,  nor  deterred  by  ingratitude, 
nor  palsied  with  fear?    Dare  we  speak  honestly  and  act 
bravely,  though  loss  and  shame  should  follow  speech 
and  deed?    Is  there  in  us  no  division  of  activity  against 
itself;  are  our  thought  and  action  mutually  representa- 
tive of  each  other?    In  one  word,  are  we  sincere?    Do 
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we  serve  one  Master?  with  no  reserve  of  our  endow- 
ments? with  every  fragment  of  our  influence?  at  every 
moment  of  our  time?  Oh!  let  us  search  our  hearts  on 
this  matter.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this  sincere 
and  decisive  godliness  wanted  in  the  world,  and  you 
are  to  furnish  it.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  you  are  de- 
cided for  God;  that  the  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  you,  and  that  you  are  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  it  he 
not  so  with  you,  seek  first,  for  yourselves,  the  kingdom 
of  God.  It  will  be  a  terrible  thing  if  the  "Perdidi 
diem"  of  the  regretful  Koman  should  deepen  into  a 
"Perdidi  vitam"  for  you;  or  if  there  be  one  torturing 
thought  of  unforgiven  sin,  which,  like  Poe's  raven 

"Never  flitting-,  still  is  sitting:,  still  Is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  your  chamber  door; 
And  its  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  Is  dreaming. 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  It  streaming,  throws  its  shadow  on  the 

floor; 
And  your  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the 

floor 

Shall  be  lifted— Nevermore.*' 

But  I  rejoice  to  know  that  many  of  you  are  already  the 
Lord's,  living  in  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  religion, 
and  anxious  to  make  the  world  the  better  for  your  pres- 
ence. To  you  we  make  our  appeal.  Of  you.  Christian 
young  men,  it  is  asked  that  you  cast  out  of  yourselves 
the  false,  and  the  selfish,  and  the  defiling,  and  that  you 
be  sincere  workers  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the 
benefit  of  men.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Truth,  that 
you  may  man  her  bulwarks  and  tell  her  to  the  genera- 
tion following.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Christianity, 
that  you  may  join  her  in  her  brave  battle  with  world, 
and  flesh,  and  devil.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Society, 
that  she  may  not  be  convulsed  by  the  crimes  of  the  law- 
less, nor  by  the  frenzy  of  the  despairing.  We  ask  it  in 
the  name  of  our  common  country,  bewildered  as  she 
is  by  the  burdens  which  oppress  her,  and  distracted  as 
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she  is  by  the  contentions  of  her  children.  We  ask  it 
in  the  name  of  Humanity,  struggling  to  deliver  herself 
from  a  thousand  wrongs.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  mul- 
titudes, sharing  your  own  manhood,  who  are  passing 
down  to  darkness,  wailing  as  they  go — "No  man  hath 
cared  for  my  soul."  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
deemer, who  has  shed  for  you  His  own  most  precious 
blood,  and  who  waits,  expecting  to  see  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul. 

Wearily  have  the  years  passed,  I  know:  wearily  to 
the  pale  watcher  on  the  hill  who  has  been  so  long  gazing 
for  the  day-break:  wearily  to  the  anxious  multitudes 
who  have  been  waiting  for  His  tidings  below.  Often 
has  the  cry  gone  up  through  the  darkness,  "Watcher, 
what  of  the  night?"  and  often  has  the  disappointing 
answer  come,  "It  is  night  still;  here  the  stars  are  clear 
above  me,  but  they  shine  afar,  and  yonder  the  clouds 
lower  heavily,  and  the  sad  night  winds  blow."  But 
the  time  shall  come,  and  perhaps  sooner  than  we  look 
for  it,  when  the  countenance  of  that  pale  watcher  shall 
gather  into  intenser  expectancy,  and  when  the  chal- 
lenge shall  be  given,  with  the  hopefulness  of  a  nearer 
vision,  "Watcher,  what  of  the  night?"  and  the  answer 
will  come,  "The  darkness  is  not  so  dense  as  it  was; 
there  are  faint  streaks  on  the  horizon^s  verge;  mist  is 
in  the  valleys,  but  there  is  a  radiance  on  the  distant 
hill.  It  comes  nearer — ^that  promise  of  the  day.  The 
clouds  roll  rapidly  away,  and  they  are  fringed  with 
amber  and  gold.  It  is,  it  is  the  blest  sunlight  that  I 
feel  around  me — Morning!" 

IT  IS  MOENING! 

And,  in  the  light  of  that  morning,  thousands  of  earnest 
eyes  flash  with  renewed  brightness,  for  they  have  longed 
for  the  coming  of  the  day.  And,  in  the  light  of  that 
morning,  things  that  nestle  in  dust  and  darkness  cower 
and  flee  away.    Morning  for  the  toilworn  artisan!   for 
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oppression  and  avarice,  and  gaunt  famine,  and  poverty 
are  gone,  and  there  is  social  night  no  more.  Morning 
for  the  meek-eyed  student!  for  doubt  has  fled,  and 
sophistry  is  silenced,  and  the  clouds  of  error  are  lifted 
from  the  fair  face  of  Truth  for  aye,  and  there  is  in- 
tellectual night  no  more.  Morning  for  the  lover  of 
man!  for  wrongs  are  redressed,  and  contradictions  har- 
monised, and  problems  solved,  and  men  summer  in  per- 
petual brotherhood,  and  there  is  moral  night  no  more. 
Morning  for  the  lover  of  God!  for  the  last  infidel  voice 
is  hushed,  and  the  last  cruelty  of  superstition  perpe- 
trated, and  the  last  sinner  lays  his  weapons  down,  and 
Christ  the  crucified  becomes  Christ  the  crowned.  Morn- 
ing! Hark  how  the  earth  rejoices  in  it,  and  its  many 
minstrels  challenge  the  harpers  of  the  sky — ^'^Sing  with 
us,  ye  heavens!  The  morning  cometh,  the  darkness  is 
past,  the  shadows  flee  away,  the  true  light  shineth 
now."  Morning!  Hark  how  the  sympathetic  heavens 
reply,  "The  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall 
thy  moon  withdraw  herself,  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine 
everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall 
be  ended!" 

IT  IS  MOENING! 

"The  planet  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear  the  beauty 
of  the  morning."  And  the  light  climbeth  onward,  and 
upward,  for  there  is  a  sacred  noon  beyond.  That  noon 
is  Heaven! 

"AND  THEEE  SHALL  BE  NO  NIGHT  THERE." 


THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS, 


THE  AUTHOR'S  APOLOGY  FOR 
HIS  BOOK. 


When  at  the  first  I  took  my  pen  in  hand, 
Thus  for  to  write  I  did  not  understand 
That  I  at  all  should  make  a  little  book 
In  such  a  mode.    Nay,  I  had  undertook 
To  make  another,  which  when  almost  done, 
Before  I  was  aware  I  this  begun. 

And  thus  it  was:  I  writing  of  the  way 
And  race  of  saints  in  this  our  Gospel  day, 
Fell  suddenly  into  an  Allegory 
About  their  journey  and  the  way  to  glory 
In  more  than  twenty  things  which  I  set  down. 
This  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  cr.'^wn; 
And  they  again  began  to  multiply, 
Like  sparks  that  from  the  coals  of  fire  do  fly. 
Nay  then,  thought  I,  if  that  you  breed  so  fast, 
I'll  put  you  by  yourselves  lest  you  at  last 
Should  prove  ad  Infinitum,  and  eat  out 
The  book  that  I  already  am  about. 

Well,  so  I  did;  but  yet  I  did  not  think 
To  show  to  all  the  world  my  pen  and  ink 
In  such  a  mode.    I  only  thought  to  make, 
I  knew  not  what.    Nor  did  I  undertake 
Thereby  to  olease  my  neighbor;  no,  not  I. 
I  did  it  mine  own  self  to  gratify. 

Neither  did  I  but  vacant  seasons  spend 
In  this  my  scribble;  nor  did  I  intend 
But  to  divert  myself  in  doing  this 
From  worser  thoughts  which  make  me  do  amiss. 

Thus  I  set  pen  to  paper  with  delight. 
And  quickly  had  my  thoughts  In  black  and  white; 
For  having  now  my  method  by  the  end. 
Still  as  I  pulled  it  came;  and  so  I  penned 
It  down:  until  it  came  at  last  to  be 
For  length  and  breadth  the  bigness  which  you  see. 

Well,  when  I  had  thus  put  my  ends  together, 
I  showed  them  others,  that  I  might  see  whether 
They  would  condemn  them  or  them  justify: 
And  some  said,  Let  them  live;  some,  Let  them  die; 
Some  said,  John,  print  it;  others  said,  Not  so; 
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Some  said  it  might  do  good;  others  said.  No. 

Now  was  I  in  a  strait,  and  did  not  see 
Which  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done  by  me. 
At  last  I  thought,  since  you  are  thus  divided, 
I  print  it  will;  and  so  the  case  decided. 

For,  thought  I,  some,  I  see,  would  have  it  done. 
Though  others  in  that  channel  do  not  run: 
To  prove,  then,  who  advised  for  the  best. 
Thus  I  thought  fit  to  put  it  to  the  test. 

I  further  thought,  if  now  I  did  deny 
Those  that  would  have  it,  thus  to  gratify; 
I  did  not  know  but  hinder  them  I  might 
Of  that  which  would  to  them  be  great  delight. 

For  those  which  weer  not  for  its  coming  forth, 
I  said  to  them,  Offend  you  I  am  loath. 
Yet,  since  your  brethren  pleased  with  it  be. 
Forbear  to  judge  till  you  do  further  see. 

If  that  thou  wilt  not  read,  let  it  alone; 
Some  love  the  meat,  some  love  to  pick  the  bone; 
Yea,  that  I  might  them  better  moderate, 
I  did  too  with  them  thus  expostulate: 

May  I  not  write  in  such  a  style  as  this? 
In  such  a  method,  too,  and  yet  not  miss 
My  end— thy  good?   Why  may  it  not  be  done? 
Dark  clouds  bring  waters,  when  the  bright  bring  none. 
Yea,  dark  or  bright,  if  they  their  silver  drops 
Cause  to  descend,  the  earth,  by  yielding  crops. 
Gives  praise  to  both,  and  carpeth  not  at  either. 
But  treasures  up  the  fruit  they  yield  together; 
Yea,  so  commixes  both,  that  in  her  fruit 
None  can  distinguish  this  from  that:  they  suit 
Her  well  when  hungry;  but,  if  she  be  full 
She  spews  out  both,  and  makes  their  blessings  null. 

You  see  the  ways  the  fisherman  doth  take 
To  catch  the  fish;  what  engines  doth  he  make! 
Behold  how  he  engageth  all  his  wits; 
Also  his  snares,  lines,  angles,  hooks,  and  nets; 
Yet  fish  there  be,  that  neither  hook  nor  line. 
Nor  snare,  nor  net,  nor  engine  can  make  thine: 
They  must  be  groped  for,  and  be  tickled  too. 
Or  they  will  not  be  catch'd,  whate'er  you  do. 

How  does  the  fowler  seek  to  catch  his  game? 
By  divers  means!  all  which  one  cannot  name; 
His  guns,  his  nets,  his  lime-twigs,  light,  and  bell; 
He  creeps,  he  goes,  he  stands;  yea,  who  can  tell 
Of  all  his  postures?    Yet  there's  none  of  these 
Will  make  him  master  of  what  fowls  he  please. 
Yea,  he  must  pipe  and  whistle  to  catch  this; 
Yet,  if  he  does  so,  that  bird  he  will  miss. 

If  that  a  pearl  may  in  a  toad's  head  dwell. 
And  may  be  found  too  in  an  oyster  shell; 
If  things  that  promise  nothing  do  contain 
What  better  is  than  gold;  who  will  disdain, 
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That  have  an  inkling-  of  it,  there  to  look, 
That  they  may  find  it?    Now,  my  little  book 
(Though  void  of  all  these  paintings*  that  may  make 
It  with  this  or  the  other  man  to  take) 
Is  not  without  those  things  that  do  excel 
What  do  in  brave  but  empty  notions  dwell. 

"Well,  yet  I  am  not  fully  satisfied, 
That  this  your  book  will  stand,  when  soundly  tried." 

Why,  what's  the  matter?    "It  is  dark."    What  though? 
"But  it  is  feigned."    What  of  that?   I  trow 
Some  men,  by  feigned  words,  as  dark  as  mine. 
Make  truth  to  spangle  and  its  rays  to  shine. 
"But  they  want  solidness."    Speak,  man,  thy  mind. 
"They  drown  the  weak;  metaphors  make  us  blind." 

Solidity,  indeed,  becomes  the  pen 
Of  him  that  writeth  things  divine  to  men; 
But  must  I  needs  want  solidness,  because 
By  metaphors  I  speak?    Were  not  God's  laws, 
His  gospel  laws,  in  olden  times  held  forth 
By  types,  shadows,  and  metaphors?    Yet  loath 
Will  any  sober  man  be  to  find  fault 
With  them,  lest  he  be  found  for  to  assault 
The  highest  wisdom.    No,  he  rather  stoops, 
And  seeks  to  find  out  what  by  pins  and  loops, 
By  calves  and  sheep,  by  heifers  and  by  rams. 
By  birds  and  herbs,  and  by  the  blood  of  lambs 
God  speaketh  to  him,  and  happy  is  he 
That  finds  the  light  and  grace  that  in  them  be. 

Be  not  too  forward,  therefore,  to  conclude. 
That  I  want  solidness— that  I  am  rude; 
All  things  solid  in  show  not  solid  be; 
All  things  in  parables  despise  not  we; 
Lest  things  most  hurtful  lightly  we  receive. 
And  things  that  good  are,  of  our  souls  bereave. 
My  dark  and  cloudy  words,  they  do  but  hold 
The  truth  as  cabinets  enclose  the  gold. 

The  prophets  used  much  by  metaphors 
To  set  forth  truth;    yea,  whoso  considers 
Christ,  his  apostles  too,  shall  plainly  see. 
That  truths  to  this  day  in  such  mantles  be. 

Am  I  afraid  to  say,  that  holy  writ. 
Which  for  its  style  and  phrase  puts  down  all  wit. 
Is  everywhere  so  full  of  all  these  things"— 
Dark  figures,  allegories?  Yet  there  springs 
From  that  same  Book  that  luster,  and  those  rays 
Of  light,  that  turn  our  darkest  nights  to  days. 

Come,  let  my  carper  to  his  life  now  look. 
And  find  there  darker  lines  than  in  my  book 
He  iindeth  any;  yea,  and  let  him  know. 
That  in  his  best  things  there  are  worse  lines  too. 


♦Void  of  ornaments  of  style. 
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May  we  but  stand  before  impartial  men, 
To  his  poor  one  I  dare  adventure  ten, 
That  they  will  take  my  meaning  in  these  lines 
Far  better  than  his  lies  in  silver  shrines. 
Come,  truth,  although  in  swaddling  clouts,  I  find. 
Informs  the  judgment,  rectifies  the  mind; 
Pleases  the  understanding,  makes  the  will 
Submit;  the  memory  too  it  doth  fill 
With  what  doth  our  imaginations  please; 
Likewise  it  tends  our  troubles  to  appease. 

Sound  words,  I  know,  Timothy  is  to  use. 
And  old  wives'  fables  he  is  to  refuse; 
But  yet  grave  Paul  him  nowhere  did  forbid 
The  use  of  parables;    in  which  lay  hid 
That  gold,   those  pearls,  and  precious  stones  that  were 
Worth  digging  for,  and  that  with  greatest  care. 
Let  me  add  one  word  more.  O  man  of  God, 
Art  thou  offended?    Dost  thou  wish  I  had 
Put  forth  my  matter  in  another  dress? 
Or,  that  I  had  in  things  been  more  express? 
Three  things  let  me  propound;  then  I  submit 
To  those  that  are  my  betters,  as  is  fit. 

1.  I  find  not  that  I  am  denied  the  use 
Of  this  my  method,  so  I  no  abuse 

Put  on  the  words,  things,  readers;  or  be  rude 
In  handling  figure  or  similitude. 
In  application;  but  all  that  I  may. 
Seek  the  advance  of  truth  this  or  that  way. 
Denied,  did  I  say?    Nay,  I  have  leave 
(Example,  too,  and  that  from  them  that  have 
God  better  pleased,  by  their  words  or  ways. 
Than  any  man  that  breatheth  nowadays) 
Thus  to  express  my  mind,  thus  to  declare 
Things  unto  thee  that  excellentest  are. 

2.  I  find  that  men  (as  high  as  trees)  will  write 
Dialogue-wise;  yet  no  man  doth  them  slight 
For  writing  so:  indeed,  if  they  abuse 

Truth,  cursed  be  they,  and  the  craft  they  use 
To  that  intent;  but  yet  let  truth  be  free 
To  make  her  sallies  upon  thee  and  me, 
Which  way  it  pleases  God;  for  who  knows  how. 
Better  than  He  that  taught  us  first  to  plow. 
To  guide  our  mind  and  pens  for  his  design? 
And  he  makes  base  things  usher  in  divine. 

3.  I  find  that  holy  writ  in  many  places 

Hath  semblance  with  this  method,  where  the  case 
Do  call  for  one  thing,  to  set  forth  another; 
Use  it  I  may,  then,  and  yet  nothing  smother 
Truth's  golden  beams;  nay,  by  this  method  may 
Make  it  cast  forth  its  rays  as  light  as  day. 
And  now  before  I  do  put  up  my  pen, 
I'll  show  the  profit  of  my  book,  and  then 
Commit  both  thee  and  it  unto  that  Hand 
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That  pulls  the  strong*  down,  and  makes  weak  ones  stand 

This  book  It  chalketh  out  before  mine  eyes 

The  man  that  seeks  the  everlasting-  prize; 

It  shows  you  whence  he  comes,  whither  he  goes; 

What  he  leaves  undone,  also  what  he  does; 

It  also  shows  you  how  he  runs  and  runs. 

Till  he  unto  the  gate  of  glory  comes. 

li:  shows,  too,  wlio  set  out  for  life  amain. 

As  if  ihe  lasting  crown  they  would  obtain; 

Here  also  you  may  see  the  reason  why 

They  lose  their  labor,  and  like  fools  do  die. 

This  book  will  make  a  traveler  of  thee. 

If  by  its  counsel  thou  wilt  ruled  be; 

It  will  direct  thee  to  the  Holy  Land, 

If  thou  wilt  its  directions  understand: 

Yea,  it  will  make  the  slothful  active  be; 

The  blind  also  delightful  things  to  see. 

Art  thou  for  something  rare  and  profitable? 

Wouldst  thou  see  a  truth  within  a  fable? 

Art  thou  forgetful?    Wouldst  thou  remember 

From  New  Year's  day  to  the  last  of  December? 

Then  read  my  fancies:  they  will  stick  like  burrs, 

And  may  be,  to  the  helpless,  comforters. 

This  book  is  writ  in  such  a  dialect 
As  may  the  minds  of  listless  men  affect: 
It  seems  a  novelty,  and  yet  contains 
Nothing  but  sound  and  honest  gospel  strains. 

Wouldst  thou  divert  thyself  from  melancholy? 
Wouldst  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly? 
Wouldst  thou  read  riddles,  and  their  explanation? 
Or  else  be  drowned  in  thy  contemplation? 
Dost  thou  love  picking  meat?    Or  wouldst  thou  see 
A  man  i'  the  clouds,  and  hear  him  speak  to  thee? 
Wouldst  thou  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  not  sleep? 
Or  wouldst  thou  in  a  moment  laugh  and  weep? 
Wouldst  thou  lose  thyself,  and  catch  no  harm. 
And  find  thyself  again  without  a  charm? 
Wouldst  read  thyself,  and  read  thou  knowest  not  what, 
And  yet  know  whether  thou  are  blest  or  not. 
By  reading  the  same  lines?    Oh,  then  come  hither. 
And  lay  my  book,  thy  head  and  heart  together. 

JOHN  BUNYAN. 
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IN  THE  SIMILITUDE  OF  A  DEEAM. 


As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I 
lighted  on  a  certain  place  where  was  a  Den,  and  I  laid 
me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep:  and,  as  I  slept,  I 
dreamed  a  dream.  I  dreamed,  and  behold,  I  saw  a  man  The  Jail  at 
clothed  with  rags,  standing  in  a  certain  place,  with  his  Bedford, 
face  from  his  own  house,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  a 
great  burden  upon  his  back.*  I  looked,  and  saw  him 
open  the  book  and  read  therein;  and,  as  he  read,  he 
wept,  and  trembled;  and  not  being  able  longer  to  con- 
tain, he  brake  out  with  a  lamentable  cry,  saying,  "What 
shall  I  doF'^t 

In  this  plight,  therefore,  he  went  home  and  refrained 
himself  as  long  as  he  could,  that  his  wife  and  children 
should  not  perceive  his  distress;  but  he  could  not  be 
silent  long,  because  that  his  trouble  increased.  Where- 
fore at  length  he  brake  his  mind  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; and  thus  he  began  to  talk  to  them.  0  my  dear 
wife,  said  he,  and  you  the  children  of  my  bowels,  I,  your 
dear  friend,  am.  in  myself  undone  by  reason  of  a  burden 
that  lieth  hard  upon  me;  moreover  I  am  for  certain 
informed  that  this  our  city  will  be  burned  with  fire 
from  heaven,^  in  which  fearful  overthrow,  both  my-  The  World. 

•  Isa.  Ixiv.  6;  Luke  xiv.  33;  Ps.  xxxvili.  4;  Heb.  xii.  1. 
t  Acts  11.  37;  xvi.  30,  31,  $  Pet.  ill.  10, 
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self,  with  thee,  my  wife,  and  you  my  sweet  babes,  shall 
miserably  come  to  ruin,  except  (the  which  yet  I  see  not) 
some  way  of  escape  can  be  found,  whereby  we  may  be 
delivered.*  At  this  his  relations  were  sore  amazed;  not 
for  what  they  believed  that  what  he  had  said  to  them 
was  true,  but  because  they  thought  that  some  frenzy 
distemper  had  got  into  his  head;  therefore,  it  drawing 
near  night,  and  they  hoping  that  sleep  might  settle  his 
brains,  with  all  haste  they  got  him  to  bed.  But  the 
night  was  as  troublesome  to  him  as  the  day;  wherefore, 
instead  of  sleeping,  he  spent  it  in  sighs  and  tears.  So, 
when  the  morning  was  come,  they  would  know  how  he 
did.  He  told  them.  Worse  and  worse:  he  also  set  to 
talking  to  them  again:  but  they  began  to  be  hardened. 
They  also  thought  to  drive  away  his  distemper  by  harsh 
and  surly  carriages  to  him;  sometimes  they  would  de- 
ride, sometimes  they  would  chide,  and  sometimes  they 
Carnal  would  quite  neglect  him.     Wherefore  he  began  to  re- 

a  sicVsouh  *^^®  himself  to  his  chamber,  to  pray  for  and  pity  them, 
and  also  to  condole  his  own  misery;  he  would  also 
walk  solitarily  in  the  fields,  sometimes  reading,  and 
sometimes  praying:  and  thus  for  some  days  he  spent 
his  time. 

Now,  I  saw  upon  a  time,  when  he  was  walking  in  the 
fields,  that  he  was,  as  he  was  wont,  reading  in  his  book, 
and  greatly  distressed  in  his  mind;  and  as  he  read,  he 
burst  out,  as  he  had  done  before,  crying,  "What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?"t 

I  saw  also  that  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  as  if 
he  would  run;  yet  he  stood  still,  because,  as  I  per- 
ceived, he  could  not  tell  which  way  to  go.  I  looked 
then,  and  saw  a  man  named  Evangelist  coming  to  him, 
who  asked.  Wherefore  dost  thou  cry? 

He  answered,  Sir,  I  perceive  by  the  book  in  my  hand 
that  I  am  condemned  to  die,  and  after  that  to  come  to 

*  Rom.  vli.  24.  t  Acts  xvi.  80. 
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judgment,*  and  I  find  that  I  am  not  willing  to  do  the 
first,t  nor  able  to  do  the  second.^ 


"Christian  no  sooner  leaves  the  World  but  meets 
Evangelist,  who  lovingly  him  greets 
With  tidings  of  another;  and  doth  show 
Him  how  to  mount  from  that  which  is  below." 

Then  said  Evangelist,  Why  not  willing  to  die,  since 
this  life  is  attended  with  so  many  evils?  The  man  an- 
swered. Because  I  fear  that  this  burden  that  is  upon  my 
back  will  sink  me  lower  than  the  grave,  and  I  shall  fall 
into  Tophet.§  And,  sir,  if  I  be  not  fit  to  go  to  prison, 
I  am  not  fit,  I  am  sure,  to  go  to  judgment,  and  from 
thence  to  execution;  and  the  thoughts  of  these  things 
make  me  cry. 

Then  said  Evangelist,  If  this  be  thy  condition,  why 
standest  thou  still?  He  answered.  Because  I  know  not 
whither  to  go.  Then  he  gave  him  a  parchment  roll, 
and  there  was  written  within,  "Flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.^^ll 

The  man  therefore  read  it,  and  looking  upon  Evan- 
gelist very  carefully,  said.  Whither  must  I  fly?    Then 
said  Evangelist,  pointing  with  his  finger  over  a  very 
wide  field.  Do  you  see  yonder  wicket-gate  ?tt    The  man 
said,  No.     Then,  said  the  other.  Do  you  see  yonder 
shining  light?**     He  said,  I  think  I  do.     Then  said 
Evangelist,  Keep  that  light  in  your  eye,  and  go  up  The  grace  of 
directly  thereto:   so  shalt  thou  see  the  Gate;  at  which,  nifieTby^the 
when  thou  knockest,  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  wicket-gate, 
shalt  do.    So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  man  began 
to  run.    Now,  he  had  not  run  far  from  his  own  door, 
but  his  wife  and  children,  perceiving  it,  began  to  cry 
after  him  to  return;  but  the  man  put  his  fingers  in  his 

*  Heb.  ix.  27.        t  Job  xvi.  21.  t  Ezek.  xxii.  14;   Malachi  iii.  2. 
§  Isa.  XXX.  33.       II  Matt.  iii.  7.  It  Matt.  vli.  13,  14. 
♦♦  Psa.  cxix.  105;  2  Pet.  i.  19. 
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Christ,  and 
the  way  to 
him  cannot 
be  found 
without  the 
World. 


ears,  and  ran  on,  crying.  Life!  Life!  eternal  life!*  So 
he  looked  not  behind  him,  but  fled  toward  the  middle 
of  the  plain.f 

The  neighbors  also  came  out  to  see  him  run,f  and,  as 
he  ran,  some  mocked,  others  threatened,  and  some  cried 
after  him  to  return;  and,  among  those  that  did  so,  there 
were  two  that  resolved  to  fetch  him  back  by  force.  The 
name  of  the  one  was  Obstinate,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Pliable.  Kow,  by  this  time,  the  man  was  got  a 
good  distance  from  them;  but,  however,  they  were  re- 
solved to  pursue  him,  which  they  did,  and  in  a  little 
time  they  overtook  him.  Then  said  the  man,  Neigh- 
bore,  wherefore  are  ye  come?  They  said.  To  persuade 
you  to  go  back  with  us.  But  he  said.  That  can  by  no 
means  be;  you  dwell,  said  he,  in  the  City  of  Destruction, 
the  place  also  where  I  was  born:  I  see  it  to  be  so;  and 
dwelling  there,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  sink  lower  than 
the  grave,  into  a  place  that  burns  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone: be  content,  good  neighbors,  and  go  along  with 
me. 

Obst.  "What!  said  Obstinate,  and  leave  our  friends 
and  our  comforts  behind  us? 

Chr.  Yes,  said  Christian  (for  that  was  his  name), 
because  that  all  which  you  shall  forsake  is  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  a  little  of  that  which  I  am  seeking 
to  enjoy, §  and  if  you  will  go  along  with  me,  and  hold  it, 
you  shall  fare  as  I  myself;  for  there,  where  I  go,  is 
enough  and  to  spare.  ||  Come  away,  and  prove  my 
words. 

Obst.  What  are  the  things  you  seek,  since  you  leave 
all  the  world  to  find  them? 

Chr.  I  seek  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,**  and  it  is  laid  up  in  heaven, 
and  safe  there,tt  to  be  bestowed,  at  the  time  appointed. 


*  Luke.  xiv.  26 
§  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 
♦♦  1  Pet.  I.  4. 


t  Gen.  xix.  17. 
li  Luke  XV.  17. 
tt  Heb.  xi.  16. 


t  Jer.  XX.  10. 
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on  them  that  diligently  seek  it.    Read  it  so,  if  you  will, 
in  my  book. 

Obst.  Tush!  said  Obstinate,  away  with  your  book. 
Will  you  go  back  with  us  or  no? 

Chr.  No,  not  I,  said  the  other,  because  I  have  laid 
my  hand  to  the  plow.  J 

Obst.  Come  then,  neighbor  Pliable,  let  us  turn  again, 
and  go  home  without  him;  there  is  a  company  of  these 
crazy-headed  coxcombs,  that,  when  they  take  a  fancy 
by  the  end,  are  wiser  in  their  own  eyes  than  seven  men 
that  can  render  a  reason. 

Pli.  Then  said  Pliable,  don't  revile;  if  what  the 
good  Christian  says  is  true,  the  things  he  looks  after  are 
better  than  ours:  my  heart  inclines  to  go  with  my  neigh- 
bor. 

Obst.  What!  more  fools  still!  Be  ruled  by  me,  and 
go  back;  who  knows  whither  such  a  brain-sick  fellow 
will  lead  you?    Go  back,  go  back,  and  be  wise. 

Chr.  N^ay,  but  do  thou  come  with  thy  neighbor, 
Pliable;  there  are  such  things  to  be  had  which  I  spoke 
of,  and  many  more  glories  besides.  If  you  believe  not 
me,  read  here  in  this  book:  and  for  the  truth  of  what 
is  expressed  therein,  behold  all  is  confirmed  by  the  blood 
of  Him  that  made  it.§ 

Pli.  Well,  neighbor  Obstinate,  said  Pliable,  I  begin 
to  come  to  a  point;  I  intend  to  go  along  with  this  good 
man,  and  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  him;  but  my  good  com- 
panion, do  you  know  the  way  to  this  desired  place? 

Chr.  I  am  directed  by  a  man,  whose  name  is  Evan- 
gelist, to  speed  me  to  a  little  gate  that  is  before  us,  where 
we  shall  receive  instructions  about  the  way. 

Pli.  Come,  then,  good  neighbor,  let  us  be  going. 
Then  they  went  both  together. 

Obst.  And  I  will  go  back  to  my  place,  said  Obstinate; 
I  will  be  no  companion  of  such  misled,  fantastical  fel- 
lows. 

t  Luke  ix.  62.  §  Heb.  ix.  7-22. 
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N'ow,  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that,  when  Obstinate  was 
gone  back,  Christian  and  Pliable  went  talking  over  the 
plain;  and  thus  they  began  their  discourse. 

Chr.  Come,  neighbor  Pliable,  how  do  you  do?  I 
am  glad  you  are  persuaded  to  go  along  with  me.  Had 
even  Obstinate  himself  but  felt  what  I  have  felt  of  the 
powers  and  terrors  of  what  is  yet  unseen,  he  would  not 
thus  lightly  have  given  us  the  back. 

Pli.  Come,  neighbor  Christian,  since  there  are  none 
but  us  two  here,  tell  me  now  further  what  the  things 
are,  and  how  to  be  enjoyed,  whither  we  are  going. 

Chr.  I  can  better  conceive  of  them  with  my  mind, 
God's  things  than  speak  of  them  with  my  tongue;  but  yet,  since  you 
unspeakable.    ^^.^  ^esirious  to  know,  I  will  read  of  them  in  my  book. 

Pli.  And  do  you  think  that  the  words  of  your  book 
are  certainly  true? 

Chr.  Yes,  verily;  for  it  was  made  by  him  that  can- 
not lie.* 

Pli.    Well  said;  what  things  are  they? 

Chr.  There  is  an  endless  kingdom  to  be  inhabited, 
and  everlasting  life  to  be  given  us,  that  we  may  inhabit 
that  kingdom  forever. f 

Pli.    Well  said;  and  what  else? 

Chr.  There  are  crowns  of  glory  to  be  given  us,  and 
garments  that  will  make  us  shine  like  the  sun  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven! J 

Pli.    This  is  very  pleasant;   and  what  else? 

Chr.     There  shall  be  no  more  crying,  nor  sorrow; 
for  He  that  is  owner  of  the  place  will  wipe  all  tears 
from  our  eye8.§ 
:"  Pli.    And  what  company  shall  we  have  there? 

Chr.  There  we  shall  be  with  seraphims  and  cheru- 
bims,  creatures  that  will  dazzle  your  eyes  to  look  on 
them.**    There  also  you  shall  meet  with  thousands  and 

*  Tit.  i.  2.  t  Isa.  xlv.  17;  John  x.  27,  29. 

t  2  Tim.  iv.  8;   Daniel  xii.  3;  Rev.  xxii.  5;  Matt.  xUi.  43. 
§  Isa.  XXV.  8;  Rev.  vil.  16,  17;  xxi.  4, 

**  Isa,  vl,  ?. 
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tens  of  thousands  that  have  gone  before  us  to  that 
place;  none  of  them  are  hurtful,  but  loving  and  holy; 
every  one  walking  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  standing  in 
his  presence  with  acceptance  forever.f  In  a  word, 
there  we  shall  see  the  elders  with  their  golden  crowns; J 
there  we  shall  see  the  holy  virgins  with  their  golden 
harps  ;§  there  we  shall  see  men  that  by  the  world  were 
cut  in  pieces,  burned  in  flames,  eaten  of  beasts,  drowned 
in  the  seas,  for  the  love  that  they  bare  to  the  lord  of  the 
place,  all  well,  and  clothed  with  immortality  as  with  a 
garment.  1 1 

Pli.  The  hearing  of  this  is  enough  to  ravish  one's 
heart.  But  are  these  things  to  be  enjoyed?  How  shall 
we  get  to  be  sharers  thereof? 

Chr.  The  Lord,  the  Governor  of  the  country,  hath 
recorded  that  in  this  book;  the  substance  of  which  is, 
if  we  be  truly  willing  to  have  it.  He  will  bestow  it  upon 
us  freely.* 

Pli.  Well,  my  good  companion,  glad  am  I  to  hear  of 
these  things;  come  on,  let  us  mend  our  pace. 

Chr.  I  cannot  go  so  fast  as  I  would,  by  reason  of  this 
burden  that  is  on  my  back. 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  just  as  they  had  ended 
this  talk  they  drew  near  to  a  very  miry  slough,  that  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain;  and  they,  being  heedless,  did 
both  fall  suddenly  into  the  bog.  The  name  of  the 
slough  was  Despond.  Here,  therefore,  they  wallowed 
for  a  time,  being  grievously  bedaubed  with  the  dirt;  and 
Christian,  because  of  the  burden  that  was  on  his  back, 
began  to  sink  in  the  mire. 

Pli.  Then  said  Pliable,  Ah!  neighbor  Christian 
where  are  you  now? 

Chr.    Truly,  said  Christian,  I  do  not  know. 

Pli.  At  this  Pliable  began  to  be  offended,  and 
angrily  said  to  his  fellow.  Is  this  the  happiness  you  have 

t  1  Thes.  iv.  16,  17;  Rev.  v.  11.       J  Rev.  Iv.  4. 

§  Rev.  xiv.  1,  5.  ||  John  xii.  25;  2  Cor.  v.  1. 

*  Isa.  Iv.  L  2;  John  vi.  37;  vii.  37;  Rev.  xxi  6;     xxii.  17. 
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told  me  all  this  while  of?  If  we  have  such  ill-speed  at 
our  first  setting  out,  what  may  we  expect  betwixt  this 
and  our  Journey's  end?  May  I  get  out  again  with  my 
life,  you  shall  possess  the  brave  country  alone  for  me. 
And,  with  that,  he  gave  a  desperate  struggle  or  two,  and 
got  out  of  the  mire  on  that  side  of  the  slough  which  was 
next  to  his  own  house;  so  away  he  went,  and  Christian 
saw  him  no  more.* 

Wherefore  Christian  was  left  to  tumble  in  the  Slough 
of  Despond  alone;  but  still  he  endeavored  to  struggle  to 
that  side  of  the  slough  that  was  still  further  from  his 
own  house,  and  next  to  the  wicket-gate;  the  which  he 
did,  but  could  not  get  out,  because  of  the  burden  that 
was  upon  his  back;  but  I  beheld  in  my  dream,  that  a 
man  came  to  him,  whose  name  was  Help,  and  asked 
him,  what  he  did  there? 

Chr.  Sir,  said  Christian,  I  was  bid  go  this  way  by  a 
man  called  Evangelist,  who  directed  me  also  to  yonder 
gate,  that  I  might  escape  the  wrath  to  come;  and  as  I 
was  going  thither  I  fell  in  here. 

Help.    But  why  did  you  not  look  for  the  steps? 

Chr.  Fear  followed  me  so  hard,  that  I  fled  the  next 
way,  and  fell  in. 

Help.  Then  said  he.  Give  me  thy  hand;  so  he  gave 
him  his  hand,  and  he  drew  him  out,  and  set  him  upon 
sound  ground,  and  bid  him  go  on  his  way.f 

Then  I  stepped  to  him  that  plucked  him  out,  and 
said.  Sir,  Wherefore,  since  over  this  place  is  the  way 
from  the  City  of  Destruction  to  yonder  gate,  is  it  that 
this  plat  is  not  mended,  that  poor  travelers  might  go 
thither  with  more  security?  And  he  said  unto  me.  This 
mire  slough  is  such  a  place  as  cannot  be  mended;  it  is 
the  descent  whither  the  scum  and  filth  that  attends 
conviction  for  sin  doth  continually  run,  and  therefore  it 
is  called  the  Slough  of  Despond;  for  still,  as  the  sinner 
is  awakened  about  his  lost  condition,  there  ariseth  in  his 


*  Gen.  xlix.  4. 


t  Psa.  xl.  2;  Eccles.  iv.  9,  10. 
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soul  many  fears,  and  doubts,  and  discouraging  appre- 
hensions, which  all  of  them  get  together,  and  settle  in 
this  place.  And  this  is  the  reason  of  the  badness  of  this 
ground. 

It  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  King  that  this  place 
should  remain  so  bad.*  His  laborers  also  have,  by  the 
direction  of  His  Majesty^s  surveyors,  been  for  above 
these  sixteen  hundred  yearsf  employed  about  this  patch 
of  ground,  if  perhaps  it  might  have  been  mended:  yea, 
and  to  my  knowledge,  said  he,  here  have  been  swallowed 
up  at  least  twenty  thousand  cart-loads,  yea,  millions  of 
wholesome  instructions,  that  have  at  all  seasons  been 
brought  from  all  places  of  the  King's  dominions,  and 
they  that  can  tell  say  that  they  are  the  best  materials 
to  make  good  ground  of  the  place;  if  so  be  it  might 
have  been  mended,  but  it  is  the  Slough  of  Despond  still, 
and  so  will  be  when  they  have  done  what  they  can. 

True,  there  are,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lawgiver,  cer-  The  prom- 
tain  good  and  substantial  steps,  placed  even  through  g^^eness 
the  very  midst  of  this  slough;  but  at  such  time  as  this  and  accept- 
place  doth  much  spew  out  its  filth,  as  it  doth  against   ^^^^.^^^l^ 
change  of  weather,  these  steps  are  hardly  seen;   or,  if  Christ, 
they  be,  men,   through  the  dizziness  of  their  heads, 
step  beside,  and  then  they  are  bemired  to  purpose,  not- 
withstanding the  steps  be  there;    but  the  ground  is 
good  when  they  are  once  got  in  at  the  gate.:]: 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  by  this  time  Pliable  was 
got  home  to  his  house  again,  so  that  his  neighbors  came 
to  visit  him;  and  some  of  them  called  him  wise  man  for 
coming  back,  and  some  called  him  fool  for  hazarding 
himself  with  Christian;  others  again  did  mock  at  his 
cowardliness,  saying,  Surely,  since  you  began  to  venture, 
I  would  not  have  been  so  base  as  to  have  given  out  for  a 
few  difficulties.     So  Pliable  sat  sneaking  among  them. 

♦  Isa.  XXXV.  3,  4. 

t  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  believed  to  have  been  written 
about  1667-8. 
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But  at  last  he  got  more  confidence,  and  then  they  all 
turned  their  tales,  and  began  to  deride  poor  Christian 
behind  his  back.    And  thus  much  concerning  Pliable. 

Now,  as  Christian  was  walking  solitarily  by  himself, 
he  espied  one  afar  off  come  crossing  over  the  field  to 
meet  him;  and  their  hap  was  to  meet  just  as  they  were 
crossing  the  way  of  each  other.  The  gentleman's  name 
that  met  him  was  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman;  he  dwelt  in 
the  town  of  Carnal  Policy,  a  very  great  town,  and  also 
hard-by  from  whence  Christian  came.  This  man,  then, 
meeting  with  Christian,  and  having  some  inkling  of  him 
— for  Christian's  setting  forth  from  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion was  much  noised  abroad,  not  only  in  the  town  where 
he  dwelt,  but  also  it  began  to  be  the  town-talk  in  some 
other  places — Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  therefore,  having 
some  guess  of  him,  by  beholding  his  laborious  going, 
by  observing  his  sighs  and  groans,  and  the  like,  began 
thus  to  enter  into  some  talk  with  Christian. 

World.  How  now,  good  fellow,  whither  away  after 
this  burdened  manner? 

Chr.  A  burdened  manner,  indeed,  as  ever,  I  think, 
poor  creature  had!  And  whereas  you  ask  me.  Whither 
away?  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  am  going  to  yonder  wicket-gate 
before  me;  for  there,  as  I  am  informed,  I  shall  be  put 
into  a  way  to  be  rid  of  my  heavy  burden. 

World.    Hast  thou  a  wife  and  children? 

Chr.  Yes;  but  I  am  so  laden  with  this  burden,  that  I 
cannot  take  that  pleasure  in  them  as  formerly;  me- 
thinks  I  am  as  if  I  had  none.* 

World.  Wilt  thou  harken  unto  me  if  I  give  thee 
counsel? 

Chr.  If  it  be  good,  I  will;  for  I  stand  in  need  of 
good  counsel. 

World.  I  would  advise  thee,  then,  that  thou  with  all' 
speed  get  thyself  rid  of  thy  burden;  for  thou  wilt  never 
be  settled  in  thy  mind  till  then;  nor  canst  thou  enjoy 


•  1  Cor.  vii.  29. 
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the  benefits  of  the  blessing  which  God  hath  bestowed 
upon  thee  till  then. 

Chr.  That  is  that  which  I  seek  for,  even  to  be  rid  of 
this  heavy  burden;  but  get  it  off  myself,  I  cannot;  nor  is 
there  any  rnan  in  our  country  that  can  take  it  off  my 
shoulders;  therefore  am  I  going  this  way,  as  I  told  you, 
that  I  may  be  rid  of  my  burden. 

World.  Who  bid  thee  go  this  way  to  be  rid  of  thy 
burden? 

Chr.  A  man  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  great 
and  honorable  person;  his  name,  as  I  remember,  is 
Evangelist. 

World.  I  beshrew  him  for  his  counsel!  there  is  not  a 
more  dangerous  and  troublesome  way  in  the  world  than 
is  that  unto  which  he  hath  directed  thee;  and  that  thou 
shalt  find,  if  thou  will  be  ruled  by  his  counsel.  Thou 
hast  met  with  something,  as  I  perceive,  already;  for  I 
see  the  dirt  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  is  upon  thee;  but 
that  slough  is  the  beginning  of  the  sorrows  that  do  at- 
tend those  that  go  on  in  that  way.  Hear  me;  I  am  older 
than  thou;  thou  art  like  to  meet  with,  on  the  way  which 
thou  goest,  wearisomeness,  painfulness,  hunger,  perils, 
nakedness,  sword,  lions,  dragons,  darkness,  and,  in  a 
word,  death,  and  what  not!  These  things  are  certainly 
true,  having  been  confirmed  by  many  testimonies.  And 
why  should  a  man  so  carelessly  cast  away  himself  by 
giving  heed  to  a  stranger? 

Chr.  Wliy,  sir,  this  burden  upon  my  back  is  more 
terrible  to  me  than  are  all  these  things  which  you  have 
mentioned;  nay,  methinks  I  care  not  what  I  meet  with 
in  the  way,  if  so  be  I  can  also  meet  with  deliverance 
from  my  burden. 

World.    How  earnest  thou  by  the  burden  at  first? 

Chr.    By  reading  this  book  in  my  hand. 

World.  I  thought  so;  and  it  is  happened  unto  thee 
as  to  other  weak  men,  who,  meddling  with  things  too 
high  for  them,  do  suddenly  fall  into  thy  distractions; 
which  distractions  do  not  only  unman  men,  (as  thine. 
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I  perceive,  have  done  thee),  but  they  run  them  upon 
desperate  adventures  to  obtain  they  know  not  what. 

Chr.  I  know  what  I  would  obtain:  it  is  ease  from 
my  heavy  burden. 

World.  But  why  wilt  thou  seek  for  ease  this  way, 
seeing  so  many  dangers  attend  it?  especially  since,  hadst 
thou  but  patience  to  hear  me,  I  could  direct  thee  to  the 
obtaining  of  what  thou  desirest,  without  the  dangers 
that  thou  in  this  way  wilt  run  thyself  into;  yea,  and  the 
remedy  is  at  hand.  Besides,  I  will  add,  that,  instead  of 
those  dangers,  thou  shalt  meet  with  much  safety,  friend- 
ship and  content. 

Chr.    Pray,  sir,  open  this  secret  to  me. 

World.  Why,  in  yonder  village — the  village  is  named 
Morality  —  there  dwells  a  gentleman  whose  name  is 
Legality,  a  very  judicious  man  (and  a  man  of  a  very 
good  name),  that  has  skill  to  help  men  off  with  such 
burdens  as  thine  are  from  their  shoulders;  yea,  to  my 
knowledge  he  hath  done  a  great  deal  of  good  this  way; 
ay,  and  besides,  he  hath  skill  to  cure  those  that  are 
somewhat  crazed  in  their  wits  with  their  burdens.  To 
him,  as  I  said,  thou  mayest  go  and  be  helped  presently. 
His  house  is  not  quite  a  mile  from  this  place:  and  if  he 
should  not  be  at  home  himself,  he  hath  a  pretty  young 
man  to  his  son,  whose  name  is  Civility,  that  can  do  it 
(to  speak  on)  as  well  as  the  old  gentleman  himself. 
There,  I  say,  thou  mayest  be  eased  of  thy  burden;  and 
if  thou  art  not  minded  to  go  back  to  thy  former  habita- 
tion— as,  indeed,  I  would  not  wish  thee — ^thou  mayest 
send  for  thy  wife  and  children  to  thee  to  this  village, 
where  there  art  houses  now  stand  empty,  one  of  which 
thou  mayest  have  at  reasonable  rates;  provision  is  there 
also  cheap  and  good;  and  that  which  will  make  thy  life 
the  more  happy  is,  to  be  sure  there  thou  shalt  live  by 
honest  neighbors,  in  credit  and  good  fashion. 

Now  was  Christian  somewhat  at  a  stand;  but  present- 
ly he  concluded,  if  this  be  true,  which  this  gentleman 
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hath  said,  my  wisest  course  is  to  take  his  advice;  and 
with  that  he  thus  further  spoke. 

Chr.  Sir,  which  is  my  way  to  this  honest  man's 
house? 

World.    Do  you  see  yonder  high  hill? 

Chr.    Yes,  very  well.  Mount  Sinai. 

World.  By  that  hill  you  must  go,  and  the  first  house 
you  come  at  is  his. 

So  Christian  turned  out  of  his  way  to  go  to  Mr. 
Legality's  house  for  help;  but,  behold,  when  he  was  got 
now  hard  by  the  hill,  it  seemed  so  high,  and  also  that 
side  of  it  that  was  next  the  wayside  did  hang  so  much 
over,  that  Christian  was  afraid  to  venture  further,  lest 
the  hill  should  fall  on  his  head;  wherefore  there  he 
stood  still,  and  wotted  not  what  to  do.  Also  his  burden 
now  seemed  heavier  to  him  than  while  he  was  in  his 
way.  There  came  also  flashes  of  fire  out  of  the  hill  that 
made  Christian  afraid  that  he  should  be  burned.*  Here, 
therefore,  he  sweat  and  did  quake  for  f ear.f 

When  Christians  unto  carnal  men  give  ear. 
Out  of  their  way  they  go,  and  pay  for't  dear; 
For  Master  Worldly  Wiseman  can  but  show 
A  saint  the  way  to  bondage  and  to  woe. 

And  now  he  began  to  be  sorry  that  he  had  taken  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman's  counsel.  And  with  that  he  saw 
Evangelist  coming  to  meet  him;  at  the  sight  also  of 
whom  he  began  to  blush  for  shame.  So  Evangelist  drew 
nearer  and  nearer;  and  coming  up  to  him,  he  looked 
upon  him  with  a  severe  and  dreadful  countenance,  and 
thus  began  to  reason  with  Christian. 

Evan.  What  dost  thou  here.  Christian?  said  he.  At 
which  Christian  knew  not  what  to  answer;  wherefore 
at  present  he  stood  speechless  before  him.  Then  said 
Evangelist  further.  Art  not  thou  the  man  that  I  found 
crying  without  the  walls  of  the  City  Destruction? 

*  Ex.  xix.  16,  18.  t  Heb.   xii.  21. 
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Chr.    Yes,  dear  sir,  I  am  the  man. 

Evan.  Did  not  I  direct  thee  the  way  to  the  little 
wicket-gate? 

Chr.    Yes,  dear  sir,  said  Christian. 

Evan.  How  is  it,  then,  that  thou  art  so  quickly 
turned  aside?  for  thou  art  now  out  of  the  way. 

Chr.  I  met  with  a  gentleman  so  soon  as  I  had  got 
over  the  Slough  of  Despond,  who  persuaded  me  that  I 
might,  in  the  village  before  me,  find  a  man  that  could 
take  off  my  burden. 

Evan.    What  was  he? 

Chr.  He  looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  talked  much 
to  me,  and  got  me  at  last  to  yield;  so  I  came  hither; 
but  when  I  beheld  this  hill,  and  how  it  hangs  over  the 
way,  I  suddenly  made  a  stand,  lest  it  should  fall  on  my 
head. 

Evan.    What  said  that  gentleman  to  you? 

Chr.  Why,  he  asked  me  whither  I  was  going?  And 
I  told  him. 

Evan.    And  what  said  he  then? 

Chr.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  a  family?  And  I  told 
him.  But,  said  I,  I  am  so  loaden  with  the  burden  that 
is  on  my  back,  that  I  cannot  take  pleasure  in  them  as 
formerly. 

Evan.    And  what  said  he  then? 

Chr.  He  bid  me  with  speed  get  rid  of  my  burden; 
and  I  told  him  it  was  ease  that  I  sought.  And,  said  I, 
I  am  therefore  going  to  yonder  gate,  to  receive  further 
direction  how  I  may  get  to  the  place  of  deliverance.  So 
he  said  that  he  would  show  me  a  better  way,  and  short, 
not  so  attended  with  difficulties  as  the  way,  sir,  that 
you  set  me  in;  which  way,  said  he,  will  direct  you  to  a 
gentleman's  house  that  he  hath  skill  to  take  off  these 
burdens;  so  I  believed  him  and  turned  out  of  that 
way  into  this,  if  haply  I  might  be  soon  eased  of  my 
burden.  But  when  I  came  to  this  place,  and  beheld 
things  as  they  are,  I  stopped  for  fear,  as  I  said,  of 
danger;  but  I  now  know  not  what  to  do. 
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Evan.  Then,  said  Evangelist,  stand  still  a  little,  that 
I  may  show  thee  the  words  of  God.  So  he  stood  tremb- 
ling. Then  said  Evangelist,  "See  that  ye  refuse  not  him 
that  speaketh.  For  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused 
him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape, 
if  we  turn  away  from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven,''* 
He  said,  moreover,  "Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith; 
but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure 
in  him."t  He  also  did  thus  apply  them:  "Thou  art 
the  man  that  art  running  into  this  misery;  thou  hast  be- 
gun to  reject  the  counsel  of  the  Most  High;  and  to  draw 
back  thy  foot  from  the  way  of  peace,  even  almost  to  the 
hazarding  of  thy  perdition. 

Then  Christian  fell  down  at  his  foot  as  dead,  crying, 
"AVoe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone!"  At  the  sight  of  which. 
Evangelist  caught  him  by  the  right  hand,  saying,  "All 
manner  of  sin  and  blasphemies  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
men.**  "Be  not  faithless,  but  believing."tt  Then  did 
Christian  again  a  little  revive,  and  stood  up  trembling, 
as  at  first  before  Evangelist. 

Then  Evangelist  proceeded,  saying.  Give  more  earn- 
est heed  to  the  things  that  I  shall  tell  thee  of.  I  will 
now  show  thee  who  it  was  that  deluded  thee,  and  who 
it  was  also  to  whom  he  sent  thee.  The  man  that  met 
thee  is  one  Worldly  Wiseman,  and  rightly  is  he  so 
called;  partly,  because  he  savoreth  only  of  the  doctrine 
of  this  world,J  (therefore  he  always  goes  to  the  town 
of  Morality  to  church);  and  partly  because  he  loveth 
that  doctrine  best,  because  it  saveth  him  from  the 
Cross.  §  And  because  he  is  of  this  carnal  temper,  there- 
fore he  seeketli  to  prevent  my  ways,  though  right. 
]N'ow  there  are  three  things  in  this  man's  counsel  that 
thou  must  utterly  abhor. 

1.     His  turning  thee  out  of  the  way.    2.     His  labor- 


*  Heb.  xii.  25.  t  Heb.  x.  38. 

**  Matt.  xii.  31;  Mark  iii.  28;  Luke  xii.  10;  Heb.  vi.  4. 

tt  John  XX.  27,  t  John  iv.  5.  §  Gal.  vi.  12. 
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ing  to  render  the  cross  odious  to  thee;  and,  3.  His 
setting  thy  feet  in  that  way  that  leadeth  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  death. 

First,  thou  must  abhor  his  turning  thee  out  of  the 
way;  and  thine  own  consenting  thereto;  because  this 
is  to  reject  the  counsel  of  God  for  the  sake  of  the 
counsel  of  a  Worldly  Wiseman.  The  Lord  says,  '^Strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,"*  the  gate  which  I  send 
thee;  for  "strait  is  the  gate  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and 
few  there  be  that  find  it.^f  From  this  little  wicket- 
gate,  and  from  the  way  thereto,  hath  this  wicked  man 
turned  thee,  to  the  bringing  of  thee  almost  to  destruc- 
tion; hate,  therefore,  his  turning  thee  out  of  the  way, 
and  abhor  thyself  for  barkening  to  him. 

Secondly,  thou  must  abhor  his  laboring  to  render 
the  cross  odious  unto  thee;  for  thou  art  to  prefer  it 
"before  the  treasures  in  Egypt."J  Besides,  the  King 
of  glory  hath  told  thee,  that  he  that  "Will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it."§  And,  "He  that  cometh  after  me,  and 
hateth  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple."] |  I  say,  therefore,  for 
man  to  labor  to  persuade  thee,  that  that  shall  be  thy 
death,  without  which,  the  truth  hath  said,  thou  canst 
not  have  eternal  life;  this  doctrine  thou  must  abhor. 

Thirdly,  thou  must  hate  his  setting  of  thy  feet  in  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  the  ministration  of  death.  And 
for  this  thou  must  consider  to  whom  he  sent  thee,  and 
also  how  unable  that  person  was  to  deliver  thee  from 
thy  burden. 

He  to  whom  thou  wast  sent  for  ease,  being  by  name 
Legality,  is  the  son  of  the  bond-woman  which  now  is, 
and  is  in  bondage  with  'her  children;**  and  is,  in  a  mys- 
tery, this  Mount  Sinai,  which  thou  hast  feared  will  fall 
on  thy  head.     Now,  if  she,  with  her  children,  are  in 


♦  Luke  xiil.  24.  t  Matt.  vli.  13,  14.  t  Heb.  xi.  25, 

§  Mark  vlli.  35;  John  xii.  25;  Matt.  x.  39.         I|  Luke  xlv.  21 
**  Gal.  iv.  21.  .27. 
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bondage,  liow  canst  thou  expect  by  them  to  be  made 
free?  This  Legality,  therefore,  is  not  able  to  set  thee 
free  from  thy  burden.  No  man  was  as  yet  "ever  rid  of 
his  burden  by  him;  no,  nor  ever  is  like  to  be;  ye  can- 
not be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law;  for  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  no  man  living  can  be  rid  of  his  burden. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  is  an  alien,  and  Mr. 
Legality  is  a  cheat;  and  for  his  son  Civility,  notwith- 
standing his  simpering  looks,  he  is  but  a  hypocrite,  and 
cannot  help  thee.  Believe  me,  there  is  nothing  in  all 
this  noise,  that  thou  hast  heard  of  these  sottish  men, 
but  a  design  to  beguile  thee  of  thy  salvation,  by  turn- 
ing thee  from  the  way  in  which  I  had  set  thee.  After 
this.  Evangelist  called  aloud  to  the  heavens  for  con- 
firmation of  what  he  had  said;  and  with  that  there 
came  words  and  fire  out  of  the  mountain  under  which 
poor  Christian  stood,  that  made  the  hair  of  liis  flesh 
stand  up.  The  words  were  thus  pronounced:  "As  many 
as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse;  for 
it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not 
in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 
to  do  them.''* 

Now  Christian  looked  for  nothing  but  death,  and  be- 
gan to  cry  out  lamentably;  even  cursing  the  time  in 
which  he  met  with  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman;  still  calling 
himself  a  thousand  fools  for  hearkening  to  his  counsel: 
he  also  was  greatly  ashamed  to  think  that  this  gentle- 
man's arguments,  flowing  only  from  the  flesh,  should 
have  the  prevalency  with  him  as  to  cause  him  to  for- 
sake the  right  way.  This  done,  he  applied  himself 
again  to  Evangelist  in  words  and  sense  as  follows: 

Chr.  Sir,  what  think  you?  Is  there  hope?  May  I 
now  go  back  and  go  up  to  the  wicket-gate?  Shall  I 
not  be  abandoned  for  this,  and  sent  back  from  thence 
ashamed?  I  am  sorry  I  have  hearkened  to  this  man's 
counsel.    But  may  my  sin  be  forgiven? 


♦  Gal.  lii.  10. 
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Evan.  Then  said  Evangelist  to  him,  Thy  sin  is  very 
great,  for  by  it  thou  hast  committed  two  evils:  thou 
hast  forsaken  the  way  that  is  good,  to  tread  in  for- 
bidden paths;  yet  will  the  man  at  the  gate  receive 
thee,  for  he  has  good- will  for  men;  only,  said  he,  take 
heed  that  thou  turn  not  aside  again,  "lest  thou  perish 
from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little."* 
Then  did  Christian  address  himself  to  go  back;  and 
Evangelist,  after  he  had  kissed  him,  gave  him  one 
smile,  and  bid  him  God-speed.  So  he  went  on  with 
haste,  neither  spake  he  to  any  man  by  the  way;  nor,  if 
any  asked  him,  would  he  vouchsafe  them  an  answer. 
He  went  like  one  that  was  all  the  while  treading  on 
forbidden  ground,  and  could  by  no  means  think  him- 
self safe  till  again  he  was  got  into  the  way  which  he 
left  to  follow  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman's  counsel.  So  in 
process  of  time  Christian  got  up  to  the  gate.  Now, 
over  the  gate  there  was  written,  "Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you."t 

"He  that  wUl  enter  in  must  first  without 
Stand  knocking  at  the  Gate,  nor  need  he  doubt 
That  is  a  knocker  but  to  enter  in; 
For  God  can  love  him  and  forgive  his  sin." 

He  knocked,  therefore,  more  than  once  or  twice,  say- 
ing: 

"May  I  now  enter  here?    Will  he  within 
Open  to  sorry  me,  though  I  have  been 
An  undeserving  rebel?    Then  shall  I 
Not  fail  to  sing  his  lastingpraise  on  high." 

At  last  there  came  a  grave  person  to  the  gate,  named 
Good-will,  who  asked  who  was  there?  and  whence  he 
came?   and  what  he  would  have? 

Chr.  Here  is  a  poor,  burdened  sinner.  I  come  from 
the  City  of  Destruction,  but  am  going  to  Mount  Zion, 
that  I  may  be  delivered  from  the  wrath  to  come.     I 

♦  P9.  IJ.  12,  t  Matt.  vii.  7. 
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would,  therefore,  sir,  since  I  am  informed  that  by  this 
gate  is  the  way  thither,  know  if  you  are  willing  to  let 
me  in! 

Good-\\dll.  I  am  willing  with  all  my  heart,  said  he; 
and  with  that  he  opened  the  gate. 

So  when  Christian  was  stepping  in  the  other  gave 
him  a  pull.  Then  said  Christian,  What  means  that? 
The  other  told  him.  A  little  distance  from  this  gate 
there  is  erected  a  strong^  castle,  of  which  Beelzebub  is   Sftan  envies 

xriosc  wiio 

the  captain;    from  thence  both  he  and  them  that  are   enter  the 
with  him  shoot  arrows  at  those  that  come  up  to  this   strait  &ate. 
gate,  if  haply  they  may  die  before  they  can  enter  in. 

Then  said  Christian,  I  rejoice  and  tremble.  So  when 
he  was  got  in,  the  man  of  the  gate  asked  him  who  di- 
rected him  thither? 

Chr.  Evangelist  bid  me  come  hither,  and  knock  (as 
I  did);  and  he  said  that  you,  Sir,  would  tell  me  what 
I  must  do. 

Good-will.  An  open  door  is  set  before  thee,  and  no 
man  can  shut  it.* 

Chr.    'Now  I  begin  to  reap  the  benefits  of  my  hazards. 

Good- will.    But  how  is  it  that  you  came  alone? 

Chr.  Because  none  of  my  neighbors  saw  their  dan- 
ger as  I  saw  mine. 

Good- will.    Did  any  of  them  know  of  your  coming? 

Chr.  Yes;  my  wife  and  children  saw  me  at  the  first, 
and  called  after  me  to  turn  again:  also,  some  of  my 
neighbors  stood  crying  and  calling  after  me  to  return; 
but  I  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears,  and  so  came  on  my 
way. 

Good-will.  But  did  none  of  them  follow  you,  to  per- 
suade you  to  go  back? 

Chr.  Yes,  both  Obstinate  and  Pliable;  but  when 
they  saw  that  they  could  not  prevail.  Obstinate  went 
railing  back,  but  Pliable  came  with  me  a  little  way. 

Good- will.     But  why  did  he  not  come  through? 


Isa,  xxii.  22;  Rev.  hi.  7. 
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Chr.  We,  indeed,  came  both  together,  until  we  came 
at  the  Slough  of  Despond,  into  the  which  we  also  sud- 
denly fell.  And  then  was  my  neighbor,  Pliable,  dis- 
couraged, and  would  not  adventure  further.  Where- 
fore, getting  out  again  on  that  side  next  to  his  own 
house,  he  told  me  I  should  possess  the  brave  country 
alone  for  him;  so  he  went  his  way,  and  I  came  mine — 
he  after  Obstinate,  and  I  to  this  gate. 

Good-will.  Then  said  Good-will,  Alas,  poor  man  I  is 
the  celestial  glory  of  so  small  esteem  with  him,  that  he 
counteth  it  not  worth  running  the  hazards  of  a  few 
difficulties  to  obtain  it? 

Chr.  Truly,  said  Christian,  I  have  said  the  truth  of 
Pliable,  and  if  I  should  also  say  all  the  truth  of  myself, 
it  will  appear  there  is  no  betterment  betwixt  him  and 
myself.  It  is  true,  he  went  back  to  his  own  house,  but 
I  also  turned  aside  to  go  in  the  way  of  death,  being  per- 
suaded thereto  by  the  carnal  arguments  of  one  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman. 

Good-will.  Oh!  did  he  light  upon  you?  What!  he 
would  have  had  you  sought  for  ease  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Legality?  They  are,  both  of  them,  very  cheats. 
But  did  you  take  his  counsel? 

Chr.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  durst;  I  went  to  find  out  Mr. 
Legality,  until  I  thought  that  the  mountain  that  stands 
by  his  house  would  have  fallen  upon  my  head;  where- 
fore, there  I  was  forced  to  stop. 

Good-will.  That  mountain  has  been  the  death  of 
many,  and  will  be  the  death  of  many  more;  it  is  well 
you  escaped  being  by  it  dashed  in  pieces. 

Chr.  Why,  truly,  I  do  not  know  what  had  become 
of  me  there,  had  not  Evangelist  happily  met  me  again, 
as  I  was  musing  in  the  midst  of  my  dumps;  but  it  was 
God's  mercy  that  he  came  to  me  again,  for  else  I  had 
never  come  hither.  But  now  I  am  come,  such  a  one  as 
I  am,  more  fit,  indeed,  for  death  by  that  mountain,  than 
thus  to  stand  talking  with  my  Lord;   but,  oh,  what  a 
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favar  is  this  to  me,  that  yet  I  am  admitted  entrance 
here? 

Good-will.  We  make  no  objections  against  any,  not- 
withstanding all  that  they  have  done  before  they  came 
hither.  They  are  "in  no  wise  cast  out,"*  and  there- 
fore, good  Christian,  come  a  little  way  with  me,  and  I 
will  teach  thee  about  the  way  thou  must  go.  Look  be- 
fore thee;  dost  thou  see  this  narrow  way?  That  is  the 
way  thou  must  go;  it  was  cast  up  by  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  Christ,  and  his  apostles;  and  it  is  as  straight 
as  a  rule  can  make  it.    This  is  the  way  thou  must  go. 

Chr.  But,  said  Christian,  are  there  no  turnings  or 
windings,  by  which  a  stranger  may  lose  his  way? 

Good-will.  Yes,  there,  are  many  ways  butt  down 
upon  this,  and  they  are  crooked  and  wide.  But  thus 
thou  mayest  distinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong,  the 
right  only  being  straight  and  narrow.f 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  Christian  asked  him 
further  if  he  could  not  help  him  off  with  his  burden 
that  was  upon  his  back;  for  as  yet  he  had  not  got  rid 
thereof,  nor  could  he  by  any  means  get  it  off  without 
help. 

He  told  him,  As  to  thy  burden,  be  content  to  bear  it, 
until  thou  comest  to  the  place  of  deliverance;  for  there 
it  will  fall  from  thy  back  of  itself. 

Then  Christian  began  to  gird  up  his  loins,  and  to 
address  himself  to  his  journey.  So  the  other  told  him. 
That,  by  that  he  was  gone  some  distance  from  the  gate, 
he  would  come  at  the  house  of  the  Interpreter,  at  whose 
door  he  should  knock,  and  he  would  show  him  excel- 
lent things.  Then  Christian  took  his  leave  of  his  friend, 
and  he  again  bid  him  God-speed. 

Then  he  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  house  of  the 
Interpreter,  where  he  knocked  over  and  over;  at  last 
one  came  to  the  door,  and  asked  who  was  there? 

Chr.     Sir,  he  is  a  traveler,  who  was  bid  by  an  ac- 


Irnpatience 
to  be  free 
from  sin. 


There  is  no 
deliverance 
from  the 
guilt  and 
burden  of 
sin,  but  by 
the  death 
and  blood 
of  Christ. 
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quaintance  of  the  good-man  of  this  house  to  call  here 
for  my  profit;  I  would  therefore  speak  with  the  master 
of  the  house.  So  he  called  for  the  master  of  the  house, 
who,  after  a  little  time,  came  to  Christian,  and  asked 
him  what  he  would  have? 

Chr.  Sir,  said  Christian,  I  am  a  man  that  am  come 
from  the  city  of  Destruction,  and  am  going  to  the 
Mount  Zion;  and  I  was  told  by  the  man  that  stands 
at  the  gate,  at  tlie  head  of  this  way,  that  if  I  called 
here,  you  would  show  me  excellent  things,  such  as 
would  be  a  help  to  me  in  my  journey. 

Inter.  Then  said  the  Interpreter,  Come  in;  I  will 
show  that  which  will  be  profitable  to  thee.  So  he  com- 
manded his  man  to  light  the  candle,  and  bid  Christian 
follow  him:  so  he  had  him  into  a  private  room,  and 
bid  his  man  open  a  door;  the  which  when  he  had  done, 
Christian  saw  the  picture  of  a  very  grave  person  hang 
up  against  tiie  wall;  and  this  was  the  fashion  of  it.  It 
had  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his 
hand,  the  law  of  truth  was  written  upon  his  lips,  the 
world  was  behind  his  back.  It  stood  as  if  it  pleaded 
with  men,  and  a  crown  of  gold  did  hang  over  his  head. 

Chr.     Then  said  Christian,  What  meaneth  this? 

Inter.  The  man  whose  picture  this  is,  is  one  of  a 
thousand;  he  can  beget  children,*  travail  in  birth  with 
children, t  and  nurse  them  himself  when  they  are  born. 
And  whereas  thou  seest  him  with  his  eyes  lift  up  to 
heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his  hand,  and  the  law  of 
truth  writ  on  his  lips,  it  is  to  show  thee  that  his  work 
is  to  know  and  unfold  dark  things  to  sinners;  even  as 
also  thou  seest  him  stand  as  if  he  pleaded  with  men;  and 
whereas  thou  seest  the  world  as  cast  behind  him,  and 
that  a  crown  hangs  over  his  head,  that  is  to  show  thee 
that  slighting  and  despising  the  things  that  are  present, 
for  the  love  that  he  hath  to  his  Master's  service,  he  is 
sure  in  the  world  that  comes  next  to  have  glory  for  his 
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reward.  Now,  said  the  interpreter,  I  have  showed  thee 
this  picture  first,  because  the  man  whose  picture  this 
is,  is  the  only  man  whom  the  Lord  of  the  place  whither 
thou  art  going  hath  authorized  to  be  thy  guide  in  all 
difficult  places  thou  mayst  meet  with  in  the  way;  where- 
fore, take  good  heed  to  what  I  have  showed  thee,  and 
bear  well  in  thy  mind  what  thou  hast  seen,  lest  in  thy 
journey  thou  meet  with  some  that  pretend  to  lead  thee 
right,  but  their  way  goeth  down  to  death. 

Then  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into 
a  very  large  parlor  that  was  full  of  dust,  because  never 
swept;  the  which,  after  he  had  reviewed  a  little  while, 
the  Interpreter  called  for  a  man  to  sweep.  Now,  when 
he  began  to  sweep,  the  dust  began  so  abundantly  to  fly 
about,  that  Christian  had  almost  therewith  been  choked. 
Then  said  the  Interpreter  to  a  damsel  that  stood  by. 
Bring  hither  the  water  and  sprinkle  the  room;  the 
which,  when  she  had  done,  it  was  swept  and  cleansed 
with  pleasure. 

Chr.     Then  said  Christian,  What  means  this? 

Inter.  The  Interpreter  answered,  This  parlor  is  the 
heart  of  man  that  was  never  sanctified  by  the  sweet 
grace  of  the  gospel;  the  dust  is  his  original  sin  and 
inward  corruptions,  that  have  defiled  the  whole  man. 
He  that  began  to  sweep  at  first,  is  the  Law;  but  she 
that  brought  water,  and  did  sprinkle  it,  is  the  Gospe?. 
Now,  whereas  thou  sawest,  that  so  soon  as  the  first  be- 
gan to  sweep,  the  dust  did  so  fly  about  that  the  room 
by  him  could  not  be  cleansed,  but  that  thou  wast  al- 
most choked  therewith;  this  is  to  show  thee,  that  the 
law,  instead  of  cleansing  the  heart  (by  its  working) 
from  sin,  doth  revive,  put  strength  into,  and  increase 
it  in  the  soul,  even  as  it  doth  discover  and  forbid  it, 
for  it  doth  not  give  power  to  subdue  it.* 

Again,  as  thou  sawest  the  damsel  sprinkle  the  room 
with  water,  upon  which  it  was  cleansed  with  pleasure; 

♦  Rom.  vii.  6;  1  Cor.  xv.  56;  Rom.  v.  20. 
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this  is  to  show  thee  that  when  the  gospel  comes  in  the 
sweet  and  precious  influences  thereof  to  the  heart,  then, 
I  say,  even  as  thou  sawest  the  damsel  lay  the  dust  hy 
sprinkling  the  floor  with  water,  so  is  sin  vanquished 
and  suhdued,  and  the  soul  made  clean  through  the  faith 
of  it,  and  consequently  fit  for  the  King  of  glory  to 
inhahit.f 

I  saw,  moreover,  in  my  dream,  that  the  Interpreter 
took  him  hy  the  hand,  and  had  him  into  a  little  room, 
where  sat  two  little  children,  each  one  in  his  chair.  The 
name  of  the  eldest  was  Passion,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Patience.  Passion  seemed  to  be  much  discon- 
tented; hut  Patience  was  very  quiet.  Then  Christian 
asked.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  discontent  of  Pas- 
sion? The  Interpreter  answered,  The  Governor  of  them 
would  have  him  stay  for  his  best  things  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year;  but  he  will  have  all  now;  but 
Patience  is  willing  to  wait. 

Then  I  saw  that  one  came  to  Passion  and  brought 
him  a  bag  of  treasure,  and  poured  it  down  at  his  feet, 
the  which  he  took  and  rejoiced  therein,  and  withal 
laughed  Patience  to  scorn.  But  I  beheld  but  a  while, 
and  he  had  lavished  all  away,  and  had  nothing  left  him 
but  rags. 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian  to  the  Interpreter,  Ex- 
pound this  matter  more  fully  to  me. 

Inter.  So  he  said,  These  two  lads  are  figures:  Pas- 
sion, of  the  men  of  this  world;  and  Patience,  of  the 
men  of  that  which  is  to  come;  for  as  here  thou  seest, 
Passion  will  have  all  now  tbis  year,  that  is  to  say,  in 
this  world;  so  are  the  men  of  this  Avorld:  they  must 
have  all  their  good  things  now,  they  cannot  stay  till 
next  year,  that  is,  until  the  next  world,  for  their  por- 
tion of  good.  That  proverb,  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush,"  is  of  more  authority  with 
them  than  are  all  the  Divine  testimonies  of  the  good  of 
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tJie  world  to  come.  But  as  thou  sawest  that  he  had 
quickly  lavished  all  away,  and  had  presently  left  him 
nothing  but  rags;  so  will  it  be  with  all  such  men  at  the 
end  of  this  world. 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian,  iSTow  I  see  that  Patience 
has  the  best  wisdom,  and  that  upon  many  accounts. 
First,  because  he  stays  for  the  best  things.  Second,  and 
also  because  he  will  have  the  glory  of  his  when  the 
other  has  nothing  but  rags. 

Inter.  Nay,  you  may  add  another,  to-wit,  the  glory 
of  the  next  world  will  never  wear  out;  but  these  are 
suddenly  gone.  Therefore  Passion  had  not  so  much 
reason  to  laugh  at  Patience,  because  he  has  had  his  good 
things  first,  as  Patience  will  have  to  laugh  at  Passion, 
because  he  had  his  best  things  last;  for  first  must  give 
place  to  last,  because  last  must  have  his  time  to  come; 
but  last  gives  place  to  nothing,  for  there  is  not  another 
to  succeed.  Pie,  therefore,  that  hath  his  portion  first 
must  needs  have  time  to  spend  it;  but  he  that  hath  his 
portion  last,  must  have  it  lastingly,  therefore  it  is  said 
of  Dives,  "Thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good 
things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things;  but  now  he 
is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tonnented."* 

Chr.  Then  I  perceive  it  is  not  best  to  covet  things 
that  are  now,  but  to  wait  for  things  to  come. 

Inter.  You  say  the  truth:  "For  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal;  but  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  eternal.^f  But  though  this  be  so,  yet  since 
things  present  and  our  fleshly  appetite  are  such  near 
neighbors  one  to  another;  and  again,  because  things  to 
come,  and  carnal  sense,  are  such  strangers  one  to  an- 
other, therefore  it  is  that  the  first  of  these  so  suddenly 
fall  into  amity,  and  that  distance  is  so  continued  be- 
tween the  second.  Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  In- 
terpreter took  Christian  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into 
a  place  where  was  a  fire  burning  against  a  wall,  and  one 

*  Luke  xvi.  25.  f  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 
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standing  by  it,  always  casting  much  water  upon  it,  to 
quench  it;  yet  did  the  fire  burn  higher  and  hotter. 

Then  said  Christian,  What  means  this? 

The  Interpreter  answered.  This  fire  is  the  work  of 
grace  that  is  wrought  in  the  heart;  he  that  casts  water 
upon  it,  to  extinguish  and  put  it  out,  is  the  Devil;  but 
in  that  thou  seest  the  fire  notwithstanding  burn  higher 
and  hotter,  thou  shalt  also  see  the  reason  of  that.  So 
he  had  him  about  to  the  back-side  of  the  wall,  where 
he  saw  a  man  with  a  vessel  of  oil  in  his  hand,  of  the 
which  he  did  also  continually  cast  (but  secretly)  into 
the  fire. 

Then  said  Christian,  What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 

The  Interpreter  answered.  This  is  Christ,  who  con- 
tinually, with  the  oil  of  his  grace,  maintains  the  work 
already  begun  in  the  heart;  by  the  means  of  which,  not- 
withstanding what  the  devil  can  do,  the  souls  of  his 
people  prove  gracious  still.f  And  in  that  thou  sawest 
that  the  man  stood  behind  the  wall  to  maintain  the  fire, 
that  is  to  teach  thee  that  it  is  hard  for  the  tempted  to 
see  how  this  work  of  grace  is  maintained  in  the  soul. 

I  saw  also,  that  the  Interpreter  took  him  again  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  into  a  pleasant  place,  where  was 
builded  a  stately  palace,  beautiful  to  behold;  at  the 
sight  of  which  Christian  was  greatly  delighted.  He 
saw  also,  upon  the  top  thereof,  certain  persons  walk- 
ing, who  were  clothed  all  in  gold. 

Then  said  Christian,  May  we  go  in  thither? 

Then  the  Interpreter  took  him,  and  led  him  up  to- 
ward the  door  of  the  palace;  and  behold,  at  the  door 
stood  a  great  company  of  men,  as  desirous  to  go  in, 
but  durst  not.  There  also  sat  a  man  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  door,  at  a  table-side,  with  a  book  and 
his  ink-horn  before  him,  to  take  the  name  of  him  that 
should  enter  therein;  he  saw  also,  that  in  the  door-way 
stood  many  men  in  armor  to  keep  it,  being  resolved  to 

t  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 
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do  the  men  that  would  enter  what  hurt  and  mischief 
they  could.  Now  was  Christian  somewhat  in  amaze. 
At  last,  when  every  man  started  hack  for  fear  of  the 
armed  men,  Christian  saw  a  man  of  a  very  stout  coun- 
tenance come  up  to  the  man  that  sat  there  to  ^vrite, 
saying,  "Set  down  my  name,  Sir:"  the  which  when  he 
had  done,  Jie  saw  the  man  draw  his  sword,  and  put  an 
helmet  upon  his  head,  and  rush  toward  the  door  upon 
the  armed  men,  who  laid  upon  him  with  deadly  force; 
but  the  man,  not  at  all  discouraged,  fell  to  cutting  and 
hacking  most  fiercely.  So  after  he  had  received  and 
given  many  wounds  to  those  that  attempted  to  keep 
him  out,  he  cut  his  way  through  them  all,*  and  pressed 
forward  into  the  palace,  at  which  there  was  a  pleasant 
voice  heard  from  those  that  were  within,  even  of  those 
that  walked  upon  the  top  of  the  palace,  saying — 

"Come  in,  come  in; 

Eternal  glory  thou  shalt  win." 

So  he  went  in,  and  was  clothed  with  such  garments  as 
they.  Then  Christian  smiled  and  said,  I  think  verily 
I  know  the  meaning  of  this. 

ISTow,  said  Christian,  let  me  go  hence.     Nay,  stay, 
said  the  Interpreter,  till  I  have  showed  thee  a  little   ^n^ironVlge. 
more,  and  after  that  thou  shalt  go  on  thy  way.     So  he 
took  him  by  the  hand  again,  and  led  him  into  a  ver^' 
dark  room  where  there  sat  a  man  in  an  iron  cage. 

Now  the  man  to  look  on,  seemed  very  sad;  he  sat 
with  his  eyes  looking  down  to  the  ground,  his  hands 
folded  together,  and  he  sighed  as  if  he  would  break  his 
heart.  Then  said  Christian,  What  means  this?  At 
which  the  Interpreter  bid  him  talk  with  the  man. 

Then  said  Christian  to  the  man.  What  art  thou? 
The  man  answered,  I  am  what  I  was  not  once. 

Chr.  What  wast  thou  once? 

Man.  The  man  said,  I  was  once  a  fair  and  flourish- 

*  1  Tim,  vi.  1?. 
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ing  professor,§  both,  in  mine  own  eyes,  and  also  in  the 
eyes  of  others;  I  once  was,  as  I  thought,  fair  for  the 
Celestial  City,  and  had  then  even  joy  at  the  thoughts 
that  I  should  get  thither. 

Chr.  Well,  but  what  art  thou  now? 

Man.  I  am  now  a  man  of  despair,  and  am  shut  up  in 
it,  as  in  this  iron  cage.  I  cannot  get  out.  Oh,  now  I 
cannot. 

Chr.  But  how  earnest  thou  in  this  condition? 

Man.  I  left  off  to  watch  and  be  sober;  I  laid  the 
reins  upon  the  neck  of  my  lusts;  I  sinned  against  the 
light  of  the  Word  and  the  goodness  of  God;  I  have 
grieved  the  spirit,  and  he  is  gone,  I  tempted  the  devil, 
and  he  is  come  to  me;  I  have  provoked  God  to  anger, 
and  he  has  left  me;  I  have  so  hardened  my  heart,  that 
I  cannot  repent. 

Then  said  Christian  to  the  Interpreter,  But  is  there 
no  hope  for  such  a  man  as  this?  Ask  him,  said  the 
Interpreter. 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian,  Is  there  no  hope,  but  you 
must  be  kept  in  the  iron  cage  of  despair? 

Man.  'No,  none  at  all. 

Chr.  Why?    The  son  of  the  Blessed  is  very  pitiful. 

Man.  I  have  crucified  him  to  myself  afresh;*  I  have 
despised  his  person  ;f  I  have  despised  his  righteous- 
The  ness;   I  have  "counted  his  blood  an  unholy  thing;"  I 

apostate.  ^^^^  u^^^^  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace."$  Therefore 
I  have  shut  myself  out  of  all  the  promises,  and  there 
now  remains  to  me  nothing  but  threatenings,  dreadful 
threatenings,  fearful  threatenings  of  certain  judgment 
and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  me  as  an  ad- 
versary. 

Chr.  For  what  did  you  bring  yourself  into  this  con- 
dition? 

Man.  For  the  lusts,  pleasures,  and    profits    of    this 

S  Luke  viii.  13. 
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world;  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  did  then  promise 
myself  much  delight;  but  now  every  one  of  those  things 
also  bite  me,  and  gnaw  me  like  a  burning  worm. 

Chr.  But  canst  thou  not  now  repent  and  turn? 

Man.  God  hath  denied  me  repentance.  His  Word 
gives  me  no  encouragement  to  believe;  yea,  himself 
hath  shut  me  up  in  this  iron  cage;  nor  can  all  the  men 
in  the  world  let  me  out.  0  eternity!  eternity!  how 
shall  I  grapple  with  the  misery  that  I  must  meet  with 
in  eternity! 

Inter.  Then  said  the  Interpreter  to  Christian,  Let 
this  man's  misery  be  remembered  by  thee,  and  be  an 
everlasting  caution  to  thee. 

Chr.  Well,  said  Christian,  this  is  fearful!  God  help 
me  to  watch  and  be  sober,  and  to  pray  that  I  may  shun 
the  cause  of  this  man's  misery!  Sir,  is  it  not  time 
for  me  to  go  on  my  way  now? 

Inter.  Tarry  till  I  shall  show  thee  one  thing  more, 
and  then  thou  shalt  go  on  thy  way. 

So  he  took  Christian  by  the  hand  again,  and  led  him 
into  a  chamber,  where  there  was  one  rising  out  of  bed; 
and  as  he  put  on  his  raiment  he  shook  and  trembled. 
Then  said  Christian,  Why  doth  this  man  thus  tremble? 
The  Interpreter  then  bid  him  tell  to  Christian  the  rea- 
son of  his  so  doing.  So  he  began  and  said.  This  night, 
as  I  was  in  my  sleep,  I  dreamed,  and  behold  the  heavens 
grew  exceeding  black;  also  it  thundered  and  lightened 
in  most  fearful  wise,  that  it  put  me  into  an  agony;  so 
I  looked  up  in  my  dream,  and  saw  the  clouds  racked 
at  an  unusual  rate,  upon  which  I  heard  a  great  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  and  saw  also  a  man  sit  upon  a  cloud,  at- 
tended with  the  thousands  of  heaven;  they  were  all  in 
flaming  fire:  also  the  heavens  were  in  a  burning  flame. 
I  heard  then  a  voice  saying,  "Arise  ye  dead,  and  come 
to  judgment;"  and  with  that  the  rocks  rent,  the  graves 
opened,  and  the  dead  that  were  therein  came  forth. 
Some  of  them  were  exceeding  glad,  and  looked  upward; 
and  some  sought  to  hide  themselves  under  the  moun- 
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is  a  Gospel 
hope,  there 
will  be  a 
godly  fear. 


tains.*  Then  I  saw  the  man  that  sat  upon  the  cloud 
open  the  book,  and  bid  the  world  draw  near.  Yet  there 
was,  by  reason  of  a  fierce  flame  which  issued  out  and 
came  from  before  him,  a  convenient  distance  betwixt 
him  and  them,  as  betwixt  the  judge  and  the  prisoners 
at  the  bar.f  1  heard  it  also  proclaimed  to  them  that 
attended  on  the  man  that  sat  on  the  cloud,  "Gather  to- 
gether the  tares,  the  chaff  and  stubble,  and  cast  them 
into  the  burning  lake.''$  And  with  that,  the  bottom- 
less pit  opened,  just  whereabout  I  stood;  out  of  the 
mouth  of  which  there  came,  in  an  abundant  manner, 
smoke  and  coals  of  fire,  with  hideous  noises.  It  was 
also  said  to  the  same  persons,  "Gather  my  wheat  into 
the  garner."  §  And  with  that  I  saw  many  catched  up 
and  carried  away  into  the  clouds,  but  I  was  left  be- 
hind. ||  I  also  sougiht  to  hide  myself,  but  I  could  not, 
for  the  man  that  sat  upon  the  cloud  still  kept  his  eye 
upon  me:  my  sins  also  came  into  my  mind;  and  my 
conscience  did  accuse  me  on  every  side.**  Upon  this 
I  awaked  from  my  sleep. 

Chr.  But  what  was  it  that  made  you  so  afraid  of 
this  sight? 

Man.  Why,  I  thought  that  the  day  of  judgment  was 
come,  and  that  I  was  not  ready  for  it:  but  this  fright- 
ened me  most,  that  the  angels  gathered  up  several,  and 
left  me  behind;  also  the  pit  of  hell  opened  her  mouth 
just  where  I  stood.  My  conscience,  too,  afflicted  me, 
and,  as  I  thought,  the  Judge  had  always  his  eye  upon 
me,  showing  indignation  in  his  countenance. 

Then  said  the  Interpreter  to  Christian,  Hast  thou 
considered  all  these  things? 

Chr.  Yes,  and  they  put  me  in  hope  and  fear. 

Inter.  Well,  keep  all  things  so  in  thy  mind  that  they 

*1  Cor.  XV.;  1  Thes.  iv.;  Jude  14;  John  v.  28,  29;  2  Thes.  iv.  7,  8; 
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may  be  as  a  goad  in  thy  sides,  to  prick  thee  forward  in 
the  way  thou  must  go.  Then  Christian  began  to  gird 
up  his  loins,  and  to  address  himself  to  his  journey. 
Then  said  the  Interpreter,  The  Comforter  be  always 
with  thee,  good  Christian,  to  guide  thee  in  the  way  that 
leads  to  the  City.  So  Christian  went  on  his  way,  say- 
ing— 

"Here  I  have  seen  things  rare  and  profitable; 
Things  pleasant,  dreadful,   things  to  make  me  stable 
In  what  I  have  begun  to  take  in  hand; 
Then  let  me  think  on  them,  and  understand 
Wherefore  they  showed  me  were,  and  let  me  be 
Thankful,  O  good  Interpreter,  to  thee." 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  the  highway  up  which 
Christian  was  to  go  was  fenced  on  either  side  with  a 
wall,  and  that  wall  was  called  Salvation.*  Up  this  way, 
therefore,  did  burdened  Christian  run,  but  not  without 
great  difficulty,  because  of  the  load  on  his  back. 

He  ran  thus  till  he  came  at  a  place  somewhat  ascend- 
ing, and  upon  that  place  stood  a  cross,  and  a  little  be- 
low, in  the  bottom,  a  sepulcher.  So  I  saw  in  my  dream, 
that  just  as  Christian  came  up  with  the  cross,  his  bur- 
den loosed  from  off  his  shoulders,  and  fell  from  off  his 
back,  and  began  to  tumble,  and  so  continued  to  do,  till 
it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepulcher,  where  it  fell  in, 
and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

Then  was  Christian  glad  and  lightsome,  and  said, 
with  a  merry  heart,  "He  hath  given  me  rest  by  his  sor- 
row, and  life  by  his  death."  Then  he  stood  still  awhile 
to  look  and  wonder;  for  it  was  very  surprising  to  him, 
that  the  sight  of  the  cross  should  thus  ease  him  of  his 
burden.  He  looked,  therefore,  and  looked  again,  even 
till  the  springs  that  were  in  his  head  sent  the  waters 
down  his  cheeks.f  Now,  as  he  stood  looking  and  weep- 
ing, behold  three  Shining  Ones  came  to  him  and  sa- 
luted him  \vith  "Peace  be  to  thee."  So  the  first  said 
to   him,   "Thy  sins   be   forgiven   thee,"J   the   second 
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stripped  him  of  lus  rags,  and  clothed  him  "with  change 
of  raiment," §  the  third  also  set  a  mark  on  his  fore- 
head] |  and  gave  him  a  roll  with  a  seal  upon  it,  which  he 
bade  him  look  on  as  he  ran,  and  that  he  should  give  it 
in  at  the  Celestial  Gate.**     So  they  went  their  way. 


A  Christian 
can  sing 
though 
alone, 
when  God 
doth  give 
him  the  joy 
of  his  heart. 


There  is  no 
persuasion 
will  do  if 
God  openeth 
not  the 
eyes. 


"Who's  this?  the  Pilgrim.    How!  'tis  very  true, 
Old  things  are  past  away,  all's  become  new. 
Strange!    he's  another  man,  upon  my  word, 
They  be  fine  feathers  that  make  a  fine  bird." 

Then  Christian  gave  three  leaps  for  joy,  and  went  on 
singing: 

"Thus  far  I  did  come  laden  with  my  sin; 
Nor  could  ought  ease  the  grief  that  I  was  in 
Till  I  came  hither:   What  a  place  is  this! 
Must  here  be  the  beginning  of  my  bliss? 
Must  here  the  burden  fall  from  off  my  back? 
Must  here  the  strings  that  bound  it  to  me  crack? 
Blest  cross!  blest  sepulcher!  blest  rather  be 
The  man  that  there  was  put  to  shame  for  me." 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream,  that  he  went  on  thus,  even 
until  he  came  at  a  bottom,  where  he  saw,  a  little  out 
of  the  way,  three  men  fast  asleep,  with  fetters  upon 
their  heels.  The  name  of  the  one  was  Simple,  an- 
other Sloth,  and  the  third  Presumption. 

Christian  then  seeing  them  lie  in  this  case,  went  to 
them,  if  peradventure  he  might  awake  them,  and  cried 
Ye  are  like  them  that  sleep  on  top  of  a  mast,  for  the 
Dead  Sea  is  under  you — a  gulf  that  hath  no  bottom,* 
Awake,  therefore,  and  come  away;  be  willing  also,  and 
I  will  help  you  oif  with  your  irons.  He  also  told  them, 
If  he  that  "goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion'^  comes  by, 
you  will  certainly  become  a  prey  to  his  teeth.f  With 
that  they  looked  upon  him  and  began  to  reply  in  this 
sort:  Simple  said,  "I  see  no  danger;"  Sloth  said,  "Yet 
a  little  more  sleep;"  and  Presumption  said,  "Every  tub 
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raust  stand  upon  his  own  bottom."  And  so  they  lay 
down  to  sleep  again,  and  Christian  went  on  his  way. 

Yet  was  he  troubled  to  think  that  men  in  that  dan- 
ger should  so  little  esteem  the  kindness  of  him  that  so 
freely  offered  to  help  them,  both  by  awakening  of 
them,  counseling  of  them,  and  proffering  to  help  them 
off  with  their  irons.  And  as  he  was  troubled  thereabout, 
he  espied  two  men'  come  tumbling  over  tlie  wall,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  narrow  way,  and  they  made  up  apace 
to  him.  The  name  of  the  one  was  Formalist,  and  the 
name  of  the  other  was  Hypocrisy.  So,  as  I  said,  they 
drew  up  unto  him,  w^ho  thus  entered  with  them  into  dis- 
course. 

Chr.  Gentlemen,  whence  came  you,  and  whither  go 
you? 

Form,  and  Hyp.  We  were  born  in  the  land  of  Vain- 
glory, and  are  going  for  praise  to  Mount  Zion. 

Chr.  Why  came  you  not  in  at  the  gate  which  stand - 
eth  at  the  beginning  of  the  way?  Know  you  not  that 
it  is  written,  that  he  that  eometh  not  in  by  the  door, 
"but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber."^'' 

Form,  and  Hyp.  They  said.  That  to  go  to  the  gate 
for  entrance  was,  by  all  their  countrymen,  counted  too 
far  about;  and  that,  therefore,  their  usual  way  was  to 
make  a  short  cut  of  it,  and  to  climb  over  the  wall,  as 
they  had  done. 

Chr.  But  will  it  not  be  counted  a  trespass  against 
the  Lord  of  the  city  whither  we  are  bound,  thus  to  vio- 
late his  revealed  will? 

Form,  and  Hj'p.  They  told  him,  that,  as  for  that, 
he  needed  not  to  trouble  his  head  thereabout;  for  what 
they  did  they  had  custom  for;  and  could  produce,  if 
need  were,  testimony  that  would  witness  it  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 

♦  John.  X.  1, 
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Chr.  But,  said  Christian,  will  your  practice  stand  a 
trial  at  law? 

Form,  and  Hyp.  They  told  him,  That  custom,  it  be- 
ing of  so  long  a  standing  as  above  a  thousand  years, 
would  doubtless  now  be  admitted  as  a  thing  legal  by 
any  impartial  judge;  and  beside,  said  they,  if  we  get 
into  the  way,  what  matter  which  way  we  get  in?  If  we 
are  in,  we  are  in;  thou  art  but  in  the  way,  Avho,  as  we 
perceive,  came  in  at  the  gate;  and  we  are  also  in  the 
Avay,  that  came  tumbling  over  the  wall,  wherein  now 
is  thy  condition  better  than  ours? 

Chr.  I  walk  by  the  rule  of  my  Master;  you  walk  by 
the  rude  working  of  your  fancies.  You  are  counted 
thieves  already  by  the  Lord  of  the  way;  therefore,  I 
doubt  you  will  not  be  found  true  men  at  the  end  of 
the  way.  You  come  in  by  yourselves,  without  his  direc- 
tion; and  shall  go  out  by  yourselves,  without  his 
mercy. 

To  this  they  made  him  but  little  answer;  only  they 
bid  him  look  to  himself.  Then  I  saw  that  they  went 
on  every  man  in  his  way,  without  much  conference  one 
with  another;  save  that  these  two  men  told  Christian, 
that  as  to  laws  and  ordinances,  they  doubted  not  but 
they  should  as  conscientiously  do  them  as  he;  there- 
fore, said  they,  we  see  not  wherein  thou  differest  from 
us  but  by  the  coat  that  is  on  thy  back,  which  was,  as  we 
trow,  given  thee  by  some  of  thy  neighbors,  to  hide 
the  shame  of  thy  nakedness. 

Chr.  By  laws  and  ordinances  you  will  not  be  saved, 
since  you  came^not  in  by  the  door.*  And  as  for  this 
coat  that  is  on  my  back,  it  was  given  me  by  the  Lord 
of  the  place  whither  I  go;  and  that,  as  you  say  to 
cover  my  nakedness  with.  And  I  take  it  as  a  token  of 
his  kindness  to  me;  for  I  had  nothing  but  rags  before. 
And,  beside,  thus  I  comfort  myself  as  I  go:  Surely, 
think  I,  when  I  come  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  Lord 
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thereof  will  know  me  for  good,  since  I  have  his  coat  on 
my  back — a  coat  that  he  gave  me  freely  in  the  day  that 
he  stripped  me  of  my  rags.f  I  have,  moreover,  a  mark 
in  my  forehead,  of  which  perhaps  you  have  taken  no 
notice,  which  one  of  the  Lord's  most  intimate  associates 
fixed  there  in  the  day  that  my  burden  fell  off  my  shoul- 
ders. I  will  tell  you,  moreover,  that  I  had  then  given 
me  a  roll,  sealed,  to  comfort  me  by  reading  as  I  go  on 
the  way;  I  was  also  bid  to  give  it  in  at  the  Celestial 
Gate,  in  token  of  my  certain  going  in  after  it.  All 
which  things  I  doubt  you  want,  and  want  them  because 
you  came  not  in  at  the  gate. 

To  these  things  they  gave  him  no  answer;  only  they 
looked  upon  each  other,  and  laughed.  Then  I  saw 
that  they  went  on  all,  save  that  Christian  kept  before, 
who  had  no  more  talk  but  with  himself,  and  that  some- 
times sighingl}',  and  sometimes  comfortably;  also  he 
would  be  often  reading  in  the  roll  that  one  of  the 
Shining  Ones  gave  him,  by  which  he  was  refreshed. 

I  beheld  then  that  they  all  went  on  till  they  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  Difficulty,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  spring.  There  were  also  in  the  same  place  two 
other  ways  beside  that  w^hich  came  straight  from  the 
gate;  one  turned  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  other  to  the 
right,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill;  but  the  narrow  way  lay 
right  up  the  hill,  and  the  name  of  the  going  up  the  side 
of  the  hill  is  called  Difficulty.  Christian  now  went  to 
the  spring  and  drank  thereof,  to  refresh  himself,*  and 
then  began  to  go  up  the  hill,  saying — 

"The  hill,  though  high,  I  covet  to  ascend, 

The  difficulty  will  not  me  offend; 

For  I  perceive  the  way  to  life  lies  here. 

Come,  pluck  up  heart,  let's  neither  faint  nor  fear; 

Better,   though  difficult,  the  right  way  to  go. 

Than  wrong,  though  easy,  where  the  end  is  woe." 

The  other  two  also  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill;  but 
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when  they  saw  that  the  hill  was  steep  and  high,  and 
that  there  were  two  other  ways  to  go,  and  supposing 
also  that  these  two  ways  might  meet  again  with  that 
up  which  Christian  went,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill; 
therefore  they  were  resolved  to  go  in  those  ways.  Now 
the  name  of  one  of  those  ways  was  Danger,  and  the 
name  of  the  other  Destruction.  So  the  one  took  the 
way  which  is  called  Danger,  which  led  him  into  a  great 
wood;  and  the  other  took  directly  up  the  way  to  De- 
struction, Avhich  led  him  into  a  wide  held,  full  of  dark 
mountains,  where  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  rose  no 
more. 


"Shall  they  who  wrong  begin  yet  rightly  end? 
Shall  they  at  all  have  safety  for  their  friend? 
No,  no;  in  headstrong  manner  they  set  out, 
And  headlong  will  they  fall  at  last  no  doubt." 


A  word  of 
grace. 


He  that 
sleeps  is 
a  loser. 


I  looked,  then,  after  Christian,  to  see  him  go  up  the 
hill,  where  I  perceived  he  fell  from  running  to  going, 
and  from  going  to  clambering  upon  his  hands  and 
knees,  because  of  the  steepness  of  the  place.  Now, 
about  the  midway  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  pleasant 
arbor  made  by  the  Lord  of  the  hill  for  the  refreshing 
of  weary  travelers;  thither,  therefore.  Christian  got, 
where  also  he  sat  down  to  rest  him.  Then  he  pulled  his 
roll  out  of  his  bosom,  and  read  therein  to  his  comfort; 
he  also  now  began  afresh  to  take  a  review  of  the  coat 
or  garment  that  Avas  given  him  as  he  stood  by  the  cross. 
Thus  pleasing  himself  awhile,  he  at  last  fell  into  a 
slumber,  and  thence  into  a  fast  sleep,  which  detained 
him  m  that  place  until  it  was  almost  night;  and  in  his 
sleep  his  roll  fell  out  of  his  hand.  Now,  as  he  was 
sleeping,  there  came  one  to  him,  and  awaked  him,  say- 
ing, "Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider  her  ways, 
and  be  wise.*'*  And  with  that  Christian  started  up, 
and  sped  him  on  his  Avay,  and  went  apace,  till  he  came 
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to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Now  when  he  was  got  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  there  came  two  men  running  to  meet 
him  amain;  the  name  of  the  one  was  Timorous,  and  of 
the  other,  Mistrust;  to  whom  Christian  said,  Sirs, 
what's  the  matter?  You  run  the  wrong  way.  Timorous 
answered,  that  they  were  going  to  the  City  of  Zion, 
and  had  got  up  that  difficult  place;  but,  said  he,  the 
further  we  go,  the  more  danger  we  meet  with;  where- 
fore we  turned  and  are  going  back  again. 

Yes,  said  Mistrust,  for  just  before  us  lie  a  couple  of 
lions  in  the  way,*  whether  sleeping  or  waking  we  know 
not,  and  we  could  not  think,  if  we  came  within  reach, 
but  they  would  presently  pull  us  in  pieces. 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian,  You  make  me  afraid,  but 
whither  shall  I  fly  to  be  safe?  If  I  go  back  to  mine 
own  country,  that  is  prepared  for  fire  and  brimstone, 
and  I  shall  certainly  perish  there.  If  I  can  get  to  the 
Celestial  City,  I  am  sure  to  be  in  safety  there.  I  must 
venture.  To  go  back  is  nothing  but  death;  to  go  for- 
ward is  fear  of  death,  and  life  everlasting  beyond  it. 
I  will  yet  go  forward.  So  Mistrust  and  Timorous  ran 
down  the  hill,  and  Christian  went  on  his  way.  But, 
thinking  again  of  M^hat  he  had  heard  from  the  men,  he 
felt  in  his  bosom  for  his  roll,  that  he  might  read  there- 
in, and  be  comforted;  but  he  felt  and  found  it  not. 
Then  was  Christian  in  great  distress,  and  knew  not 
what  to  do;  for  he  wanted  that  which  used  to  relieve 
him,  and  that  which  should  have  been  his  pass  into 
the  Celestial  City.  Here,  therefore,  he  began  to  be 
much  perplexed,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  At  last  he 
bethought  himself  that  he  had  slept  in  the  arbor  that 
is  on  the  side  of  the  hill;  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knees  he  asked  God's  forgiveness  for  that  his  foolish 
act,  and  then  went  back  to  look  for  his  roll.  But  all 
the  way  he  went  back,  who  can  sufficiently  set  forth 
the  sorrow  of  Christian's  heart!    Sometimes  he  sighed. 
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sometimes  he  wept,  and  oftentimes  he  chid  himself  for 
heing  so  foolish  to  fall  asleep  in  that  place,  which  was 
only  erected  for  a  little  refreshment  for  his  weariness. 
Thus,  therefore,  he  went  back,  carefully  looking  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  all  the  way  as  he  went,  if  happily 
he  might  find  his  roll,  that  had  been  his  comfort  so 
many  times  in  his  journey.  He  went  thus  till  he  came 
again  within  sight  of  the  arbor  where  he  sat  and  slept; 
but  that  sight  renewed  his  sorrow  the  more,  by  bring- 
ing again,  even  afresh,  his  evil  of  sleeping  into  his 
mind.*  Thus,  therefore,  he  went  on  bewailing  his  sin- 
ful sleep,  saying,  "0  wretched  man  that  I  am?"  that  I 
should  sleep  in  the  day-time!  that  I  should  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  difficulty!  that  I  should  so  indulge  the  flesh 
as  to  use  that  rest  for  ease  to  my  flesh,  which  the  Lord 
of  the  hill  hath  erected  only  for  the  relief  of  the  spirits 
of  pilgrims. 

How  many  steps  have  I  took  in  vain!  Thus  it  hap- 
pened to  Israel  for  their  sin;  they  were  sent  back  again 
by  the  way  of  the  Eed  Sea;  and  I  am  made  to  tread 
those  steps  with  sorrow,  which  I  might  have  trod  with 
delight,  had  it  not  been  for  this  sinful  sleep.  How  far 
might  I  have  been  on  my  way  by  this  time!  I  am  made 
to  tread  those  steps  three  times  over,  which  I  needed 
not  to  have  trod  but  once;  yea,  now  also  I  am  like  to 
be  benighted,  for  the  day  is  almost  spent.  Oh!  that  I 
had  not  slept! 

Now,  by  this  time  he  was  come  to  the  arbor  again, 
where  for  a  while  he  sat  down  and  wept;  but  at  last 
(as  Christian  would  have  it),  looking  sorrowfully  down 
under  the  settle,  there  he  espied  his  roll;  the  which  he, 
with  trembling  and  haste,  catched  up,  and  put  it  into 
his  bosom.  But  who  can  tell  how  joyful  this  man  was 
when  he  had  gotten  his  roll  again!  for  this  roll  was  the 
assurance  of  his  life  and  acceptance  at  the  desired 
haven.     Therefore  he  laid  it  up  in  his  bosom,  gave 
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thanks  to  God  for  directing  his  eye  to  the  place  where 
it  lay,  and  with  joy  and  tears  betook  himself  again  to 
his  journey.  But  oh,  how  nimbly  now  did  he  go  up 
the  rest  of  the  hill!  Yet,  before  he  got  up,  the  sun 
went  down  upon  Christian;  and  this  made  him  again 
recall  the  \^anity  of  his  sleeping  to  his  remembrance; 
and  thus  he  again  began  to  condole  with  himself.  0 
thou  sinful  sleep:  how,  for  thy  sake  am  I  like  to  be 
benighted  in  my  journey!  I  must  walk  without  the 
sun;  darkness  must  cover  the  path  of  my  feet;  and  I 
must  hear  the  noise  of  the  doleful  creatures,  because  of 
my  sinful  sleep.  Now  also  he  remembered  the  story 
that  Mistrust  and  Timorous  told  him  of,  how  they  were 
frighted  with  the  sight  of  the  lions.  Then  said  Chris- 
tian to  himself  again,  These  beasts  range  in  the  night 
for  their  prey;  and  if  they  should  meet  with  me  in  the 
dark  how  should  I  shift  them?  How  should  I  escape 
being  by  them  torn  in  pieces?  Thus  he  went  on  his  way. 
But  while  he  was  thus  bewailing  his  unhappy  miscar- 
riage, he  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  behold  there  was  a  very 
stately  palace  before  him,  the  name  of  which  was  Beau- 
tiful, and  it  stood  just  by  the  highway  side. 

So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  he  made  haste  and  went 
forward,  that  if  possible  he  might  get  lodging  there. 
Now,  before  he  had  gone  far,  he  entered  into  a  very 
narrow  passage,  which  was  about  a  furlong  off  of  the 
porter's  lodge;  and  looking  very  narrowly  before  him 
as  he  went,  he  espied  two  lions  in  the  way.  Now, 
thought  he,  I  see  the  dangers  that  Mistrust  and  Tim- 
orous were  driven  back  by.  (The  lions  were  chained, 
but  he  saw  not  the  chains.)  Then  he  was  afraid,  and 
thought  also  himself  to  go  back  after  them,  for  he 
thought  nothing  but  death  was  before  him.  But  the 
porter  at  the  lodge,  whose  name  is  Watchful,  perceiving 
that  Christian  made  a  halt  as  if  he  would  go  back,  cried 
unto  him,  saying,  Is  thy  strength  so  small?*   Fear  not 
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the  lions,  for  they  are  chained^  and  are  placed  there  for 
trial  of  faith  where  it  is,  and  for  discovery  of  those 
that  had  none.  Keep  in  the  midst  of  the  path,  and  no 
hurt  shall  come  unto  thee.f 

"Difficulty  is  behind.  Fear  is  before, 

Tiiougli  he's  got  on  the  hill,  the  lions  roar; 

A  Christian  man  is  never  long  at  ease. 

When  one  fright's  gone,  another  doth  him  seize." 

Then  I  saw  that  he  went  on,  trembling  for  fear  of  the 
lions,  but  taking  good  heed  to  the  directions  of  the 
porter;  he  heard  them  roar,  but  they  did  him  no  harm. 
Then  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  went  on,  till  he  came 
and  stood  before  the  gate  where  the  porter  was.  Then 
said  Christian  to  the  porter.  Sir,  what  house  is  this? 
And  may  I  lodge  here  to-night?  The  porter  answered, 
This  house  was  built  for  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  and  he 
built  it  for  the  relief  and  security  of  pilgrims.  The 
porter  also  asked  whence  he  was,  and  whither  he  was 
going. 

Chr.  I  am  come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  and 
am  going  to  Mount  Zion;  but  because  the  sun  is  now 
set,  I  desire,  if  I  may,  to  lodge  here  to-night. 

Por.  What  is  your  name? 

Chr.  My  name  is  now  Christian,  but  my  name  at 
the  first  was  Graceless;  I  came  of  the  race  of  Japheth, 
whom  God  will  persuade  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem.J 

Por.  But  how  doth  it  happen  that  you  come  so  late? 
The  sun  is  set. 

Chr.  I  had  been  here  sooner,  but  that,  "wretched 
man  that  I  am!"  I  slept  in  the  arbor  that  stands  on 
the  hill-side;  nay,  I  had,  notwithstanding  that,  been 
here  much  sooner,  but  that,  in  my  sleep,  I  lost  my  evi- 
dence, and  came  without  it  to  the  brow  of  the  hill;  and 
then  feeling  for  it,  and  finding  it  not,  I  was  forced,  with 
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sorrow  of  heart,  to  go  back  to  the  place  where  I  slept 
my  sleep,  where  I  found  it,  and  now  I  am  come. 

Por.  Well,  I  will  call  out  one  of  the  virgins  of  this 
place,  who  will,  if  she  likes  yonr  talk,  bring  you  into 
the  rest  of  the  family,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
house.  So  Watchful,  the  porter,  rang  a  bell,  at  the 
sound  of  which  came  out  at  the  door  of  the  house  a 
grave  and  beautiful  damsel,  named  Discretion,  and 
asked  why  she  was  called. 

The  porter  answered.  This  man  is  in  a  journey  from 
the  City  of  Destruction  to  Mount  Zion,  but  being  weary 
and  benighted,  he  asked  me  if  he  might  lodge  here  to- 
night; so  I  told  him  I  would  call  for  thee,  who,  after 
discourse  had  with  him,  mayest  do  as  seemeth  thee 
good,  even  according  to  the  law  of  the  house. 

Then  she  asked  him  whence  he  was,  and  whither  he 
was  going;  and  he  told  her.  She  asked  him  also  how 
he  got  into  the  way;  and  he  told  her.  Then  she  asked 
him  what  he  had  seen  and  met  with  in,  the  way;  and 
he  told  her.  And  last,  she  asked  his  name;  so  he  said. 
It  is  Christian,  and  I  have  so  much  the  more  a  desire  to 
lodge  here  to-night,  because,  by  what  I  perceive,  this 
place  was  built  by  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  for  the  relief 
and  security  of  pilgrims.  So  she  smiled,  but  the  water 
stood  in  her  eyes;  and  after  a  little  pause,  she  said,  I 
will  call  forth  two  or  three  more  of  the  family.  So 
she  ran  to  the  door  and  called  out  Prudence,  Piety  and 
Charity,  who,  after  a  little  more  discourse  with  him, 
had  him  into  the  family;  and  many  of  them,  meeting 
him  at  the  threshold  of  the  house,  said,  ^^Come  in  thou 
blessed  of  the  Lord;"  this  house  was  built  by  the  Lord 
of  the  hill,  on  purpose  to  entertain  such  pilgrims  in. 
Then  he  bowed  his  head  and  followed  them  into  the 
house.  So  when  he  was  come  in  and  sat  down,  they 
gave  him  something  to  drink,  and  consented  together, 
that  until  supper  was  ready,  some  of  them  should  have 
some  particular  discourse  with  Christian,  for  the  best 
improvement  of  time;   and  they  appointed  Piety,  and 
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Prudence,  and  Charity  to  discourse  with  him;  and 
thus  they  began: 

Piety.  Come,  good  Christian,  since  we  have  been  so 
loving  to  you,  to  receive  you  into  our  house  this  night, 
let  us,  if  perhaps  we  may  better  ourselves  thereby,  talk 
with  you  of  all  things  that  have  happened  to  you  in 
your  pilgrimage. 

Chr.  With  a  very  good  ^^'ill,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  so  well  disposed. 

Piety.  What  moved  you  at  first  to  betake  yourself  to 
a  pilgrim's  life? 

Chr.  I  was  driven  out  of  my  native  country  by  a 
dreadful  sound  that  was  in  mine  ears;  to-wit,  that  un- 
avoidable destruction  did  attend  me,  if  I  abode  in  that 
place  where  I  was. 

Piety.  But  how  did  it  happen  that  you  came  out  of 
your  country  this  way? 

Chr.  It  was  as  God  would  have  it;  for  when  I  was 
under  the  fears  of  destruction,  I  did  not  know  whither 
to  go;  but  by  chance  there  came  a  man,  even  to  me,  as 
I  was  trembling  and  weeping,  whose  name  is  ]^]vangel- 
ist,  and  he  directed  me  to  the  wicket-gate,  which  else  I 
should  never  have  found,  and  so  set  me  into  the  way 
that  hath  led  me  directly  to  this  house. 

Piety.  But  did  you  not  come  by  the  house  of  the  In- 
terpreter? 

Chr.  Yes,  and  did  see  such  things  there,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  will  stick  by  me  as  long  as  I  live;  espe- 
cially three  things:  to-wit,  how  Christ,  in  despite  of 
Satan,  maintains  his  work  of  grace  in  the  heart;  how 
the  man  had  sinned  himself  quite  out  of  hopes  of  God's 
mercy;  and  also  the  dream  of  him  that  thought  in  his 
sleep  the  day  of  judgment  was  come. 

Piety.  Why,  did  you  hear  him  tell  his  dream? 

Chr.  Yes,  and  a  dreadful  one  it  was.  I  thought  it 
made  my  heart  ache  as  he  was  telling  of  it;  but  yet  I 
am  glad  I  heard  it. 
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Piety.  Was  that  all  you  saw  at  the  house  of  the  In- 
terpreter? 

Chr.  No;  he  took  me  and  had  me  where  he  showed 
me  a  stately  palace,  and  how  the  people  were  clad  in 
gold  that  were  in  it;  and  how  there  came  a  venturous 
man  and  cut  his  way  through  the  armed  men  that  stood 
in  the  door  to  keep  him  out,  and  how  he  was  bid  to 
come  in,  and  win  eternal  glory.  Methought  those 
things  did  ravish  my  heart!  I  would  have  stayed  at 
that  good  man's  house  a  twelvemonth,  hut  that  I  knew 
I  had  further  to  go. 

Piety.  And  what  saw  you  else  in  the  way? 

Chr.  Saw!  why,  I  went  but  a  little  further,  and  saw 
one,  as  I  thought  in  my  mind,  hang  bleeding  upon  a 
tree;  and  the  very  sight  of  him  made  my  burden  fall 
off  my  back  (for  I  groaned  under  a  very  heavy  bur- 
den), but  then  it  fell  down  from  off  me.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  to  me,  for  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  before;  yea, 
and  while  I  stood  looking  up,  for  then  I  could  not  for- 
bear looking,*  three  Shining  Ones  came  to  me.  One 
of  them  testified  that  my  sins  were  forgiven  me;  an- 
other stripped  me  of  my  rags,  and  gave  me  this  broid- 
ered  coat  which  you  see;  and  the  third  set  the  mark 
which  you  see  in  my  forehead,  and  gave  me  this  sealed 
roll.    (And  vvith  that  he  plucked  it  out  of  his  bosom.) 

Piety.  But  you  saw  more  than  this,  did  you  not? 

Chr.  The  things  that  I  have  told  you  were  the  best; 
yet  some  other  matters  I  saw,  as  namely:  I  saw  three 
men.  Simple,  Sloth  and  Presumption,  lie  asleep  a  little 
out  of  the  way,  as  I  came,  with  irons  upon  their  heels; 
but  do  you  think  I  could  awake  them?  I  also  saw  For- 
mality and  Hypocrisy  come  tumbling  over  the  wall,  to 
go,  as  they  pretended,  to  Zion,  but  they  were  quickly 
lost,  even  as  I  myself  did  tell  them;  but  they  would 
not  believe.  But  above  all,  I  found  it  hard  work  to  get 
up  this  hill,  and  as  hard  to  come  by  the  lions'  mouths: 

•  Hosea  i.  4, 
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and  truly  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good  man,  the  por- 
ter that  stands  at  the  gate,  I  do  not  know  but  that  after 
all  I  might  have  gone  back  again:  but  now,  I  thank 
God  I  am  here,  and  I  thank  you  for  receiving  of  me. 

Then  Prudence  thought  good  to  ask  him  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  desired  his  answer  to  them. 

Prud.  Do  you  not  think  sometimes  of  the  country 
from  whence  you  came? 

Chr.  Yes,  but  with  much  shame  and  detestation: 
"truly,  if  I  had  been  mindful  of  that  country  from 
whence  I  came  out,  I  might  have  had  opportunity  to 
have  returned;  but  now  I  desire  a  better  country,  that 
is,  an  heavenly."* 

Prud.  Do  you  not  yet  bear  away  with  you  some  of 
the  things  that  then  you  were  conversant  withal? 

Chr.  Yes,  but  greatly  against  my  will;  especially 
my  inward  and  carnal  cogitations,  with  which  all  my 
countrymen,  as  M^ell  as  myself,  were  delighted;  but 
now  all  those  things  aire  my  grief;  and  might  I  but 
choose  mine  own  things,  I  would  choose  never  to  think 
of  those  things  more;  but  when  I  would  be  doing  of 
that  which  is  best,  that  which  is  worst  is  with  me.f 

Prud.  Do  you  not  find  sometimes,  as  if  those  things 
were  vanquished,  whioh  at  other  times  are  your  per- 
plexity? 

Chr.  Yes,  but  that  is  but  seldom;  but  they  are  to 
me  golden  hours  in  which  such  things  happen  to  me. 

Prud.  Can  you  remember  by  what  means  you  find 
your  annoyances,  at  times,  as  if  they  were  vanquished? 

Chr.  Yes,  when  I  think  what  I  saw  at  the  cross,  that 
will  do  it;  and  when  I  look  upon  my  broidered  coat, 
that  will  do  it;  also  when  I  look  into  the  roll  that  I 
carry  in  my  bosom,  that  will  do  it;  and  when  my 
thoughts  wax  warm  about  whither  I  am  going,  that 
will  do  it. 


♦  Heb.  xi.  15.  16. 
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Prud.  And  what  is  it  that  makes  you  so  desirous  to 
go  to  Mount  Zion? 

Chr.  Why,  there  is  hope  to  see  him  alive  that  did 
hang  dead  on  the  cross;  and  there  I  hope  to  be  rid  of 
all  those  things  that  to  this  day  are  in  me  an  annoy- 
ance to  me;  there,  they  say,  there  is  no  death;  and 
there  I  shall  dwell  with  such  company  as  I  like  best.* 
For,  to  tell  you  truth,  I  love  Him,  because  I  was  by 
Him  eased  of  my  burden;  and  I  am  weary  of  my  in- 
ward sickness.  I  would  fain  be  where  I  shall  die  no 
more,  and  with  the  company  that  shall  continually  cry, 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy!" 

Then  said  Charity  to  Christian,  Have  you  a  family? 
Are  you  a  married  man? 

Chr.  I  have  a  wife  and  four  small  children. 

Char.  And  why  did  you  not  bring  them  along  with 
you? 

Chr.  Then  Christian  wept,  and  said,  Oh,  how  willing- 
ly would  I  have  done  it!  but  they  were  all  of  them 
utterly  averse  to  my  going  on  pilgrimage. 

Char.  But  you  should  have  talked  to  them,  and  have 
endeavored  to  have  shown  them  the  danger  of  being 
behind. 

Chr.  So  I  did;  and  told  them  also  what  God  had 
shewn  to  me  of  the  destruction  of  our  city;  "but  I 
seemed  to  thorn  as  one  that  mocked,"  and  they  believed 
me  not.f 

Char.  And  did  you  pray  to  God  that  he  would  bless 
your  counsel  to  them? 

Chr.  And  that  with  much  affection:  for  you  must 
think  that  my  wife  and  poor  children  were  very  dear 
unto  me. 

Char.  But  did  you  tell  them  of  your  own  sorrow  and 
fear  of  destruction?  for  I  suppose  that  destruction  was 
visible  enough  to  you. 

Chr.  Yes,  over,  and   over,  and   over.     They  might 
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also  see  my  fears  in  m}''  countenance,  in  my  tears,  and 
also  in  my  trembling  under  the  apprehension  of  the 
judgment  that  did  hang  over  our  heads;  but  all  was 
not  sufficient  to  prcA^ail  with  them  to  come  with  me. 

Char.  But  what  could  they  say  for  themselves,  why 
they  came  not? 

Chr.  Why,  my  wife  was  afraid  of  losing  this  world, 
and  my  children  were  given  to  the  foolish  delights  of 
youth:  so  what  by  one  thing,  and  what  by  another, 
they  left  me  to  wander  in  this  manner  alone. 

Char.  But  did  you  not,  with  your  vain  life,  damp 
all  that  you  by  words  used  by  way  of  persuasion  to 
bring  them  away  with  you? 

Chr.  Indeed,  I  cannot  commend  my  life;  for  I  am 
conscious  to  myself  of  many  failings  therein:  I  know 
also,  that  a  man  by  his  conversation  may  soon  over- 
throw, what  by  argument  or  persuasion  he  doth  labor 
to  fasten  upon  others  for  their  good.  Yet  this  I  can  say, 
I  was  very  wary  of  giving  them  occasion,  by  any  un- 
seemly action,  to  make  them  averse  to  going  on  pil- 
grimage. Yea,  for  this  very  thing  they  would  tell  me 
I  was  too  precise,  and  that  I  denied  myself  of  things, 
for  their  sakes,  in  which  they  saw  no  evil.  Nay,  I 
think  I  may  say,  that  if  what  they  saw  in  me  did  hinder 
them,  it  was  my  great  tenderness  in  sinning  against 
God,  or  of  doing  any  wrong  to  my  neighbor. 

Char.  Indeed  Cain  hated  his  brother,  ^^ecause  his 
own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous;"*  and 
if  thy  wife  and  children  have  been  oifended  Avith  thee 
for  this,  they  hereby  show  themselves  to  be  implacable 
to  good,  and  "thou  hast  delivered  thy  soul  from  their 

blood."t 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  thus  they  sat  talking 
together  until  supper  was  ready.  So  when  they  had 
made  ready,  they  sat  down  to  meat.  Now  the  table  was 
furnished  "with  fat  things,  and  with  wine  that  was  well 
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refined ;"$  and  all  their  talk  at  the  table  was  about  the 
Lord  of  the  hill;  as,  namely  about  what  he  had  done, 
and  wherefore  he  did  what  he  did,  and  why  he  had 
builded  that  house.  And  by  what  they  said,  I  perceived 
that  he  had  been  a  great  warrior,  and  had  fought  with 
and  slain  "him  that  had  the  power  of  death,"§  but  not 
without  great  danger  to  himself,  which  made  me  love 
him  the  more. 

For,  as  they  said,  and,  as  I  believe  (said  Christian) 
he  did  it  with  the  loss  of  much  blood;  but  that  which 
put  glory  of  grace  into  all  he  did,  was,  that  he  did  it 
out  of  pure  love  to  his  country.  And  besides,  there 
were  some  of  them  of  the  household  that  said  they  had 
been  and  spoke  with  him  since  he  did  die  on  the  cross; 
and  they  have  attested  that  they  had  it  from  his  own 
lips,  that  he  is  such  a  lover  of  poor  pilgrims,  that  the 
like  is  not  to  be  found  from  the  east  to  the  west. 

They,  moreover,  gave  an  instance  of  what  they  af- 
firmed, and  that  was,  he  had  stripped  himself  of  his 
glory,  that  he  might  do  this  for  the  poor;  and  that  they 
heard  him  say  and  affirm,  "that  he  would  not  dwell  in 
the  mountain  of  Zion  alone."  They  said,  moreover, 
that  he  had  made  many  pilgrims  princes,  though  by 
nature  they  were  beggars  born,  and  their  original  had 
been  the  dunghill.* 

Thus  they  discoursed  together  till  late  at  night;  and 
after  they  had  committed  themselves  to  their  Lord  for 
protection,  they  betook  themselves  to  rest;  the  Pilgrim 
they  laid  in  a  large  upper  chamber,  whose  window 
opened  toward  the  sunrising:  the  name  of  the  cham- 
ber was  Peace,  where  he  slept  till  break  of  day,  and  then 
he  awoke  and  sang — 

"Where  am  I  now?    Is  this  the  love  and  care 
Of  Jesus  for  the  men  that  pilgrims  are? 
Thus  to  provide!  that  I  should  be  forgiven! 
And  dwell  already  the  next  door  to  heaven!" 
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So  in  the  morning  they  all  got  up;  and,  after  some 
more  discourse,  they  told  him  that  he  should  not  de- 
part  till  they  had  shown  him  the  rarities  of  that  place. 
And  first  they  had  him  into  the  study,  where  they 
showed  him  records  of  the  greatest  antiquity;  in  which, 
as  I  remember  in  my  dream,  they  showed  him  first  the 
pedigree  of  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  came  by  that  eternal  gen- 
eration. Here  also  was  more  fully  recorded  the  acts 
that  he  had  done,  and  the  names  of  many  hundreds  that 
he  had  taken  into  his  service;  and  how  he  had  placed 
them  in  such  habitations,  that  could  neither  by  length 
of  days,  nor  decays  of  nature,  be  dissolved. 

Then  they  read  to  him  some  of  the  worthy  acts  that 
some  of  his  servants  had  done;  as,  how  they  had  "sub- 
dued kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  prom- 
ises, stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence 
of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness 
were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."* 

They  then  read  again,  in  another  part  of  the  records 
of  the  house,  where  it  was  showed  how  willing  their 
Lord  was  to  receive  into  his  favor  any,  even  any,  though 
they  in  time  past  had  offered  great  affronts  to  his  per- 
son and  proceedings.  Here  also  were  several  other  his- 
tories of  many  other  famous  things,  of  all  which  Chris- 
tian had  a  view;  as  of  things  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern; together  with  prophecies  and  predictions  of  things 
that  have  their  certain  accomplishment,  both  to  the 
dread  and  amazement  of  enemies,  and  the  comfort  and 
solace  of  pilgrims. 

The  next  day  they  took  him  and  had  him  into  the 
armory,  where  they  showed  him  all  manner  of  furni- 
ture, which  their  Lord  had  provided  for  pilgrims,  as 
sword,  shield,  helmet,  breastplate,  all-prayer,  and  shoes 
that  would  not  wear  out.f    And  there  was  here  enough 
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of  this  to  harness  out  as  many  men  for  the  service  of 
their  Lord  as  there  be  stars  in  the  heavens  for  multi- 
tude. 

They  also  showed  him  some  of  the  engines  with 
which  some  of  his  servants  had  done  wonderful  things. 
They  showed  him  Moses'  rod;  the  hammer  and  nail 
with  which  Jael  slew  Sisera;  the  pitchers,  trumpets  and 
lamps,  too,  with  w^hich  Gideon  put  to  flight  the  armies 
of  Midian.  Then  they  showed  him  the  ox's  goad  where- 
with Shamgar  slew  six  hundred  men.  They  showed 
him  also  the  jawbone  with  which  Samson  did  such 
mighty  feats.  They  showed  him,  moreover,  the  sling 
and  stone  with  which  David  slew  Goliath  of  Gath;  and 
the  sword,  also,  with  which  their  Lord  will  kill  the  Man 
of  Sin  in  the  day  that  he  shall  rise  up  to  the  prey.  They 
showed  him,  besides,  many  excellent  things,  with  which 
Christian  was  much  delighted.  This  done,  they  went 
to  their  rest  again. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that,  on  the  morrow,  he  got 
up  to  go  forward,  but  they  desired  him  to  stay  till  the 
next  day  also;  and  then,  said  they,  we  will,  if  the  day 
be  clear,  show  you  the  Delectable  Mountains,  which, 
they  said,  would  yet  further  add  to  his  comfort,  be- 
cause they  were  nearer  the  desired  haven  than  the  place 
where  at  present  he  was;  so  he  consented  and  stayed. 
When  the  morning  was  up,  they  had  him  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  bid  him  look  south;  so  he  did;  and,  be- 
hold, at  a  great  distance,  he  saw  a  most  pleasant  moun- 
tainous country,  beautified  with  woods,  vineyards,  fruits 
of  all  sorts,  flowers  also,  with  springs  and  fountains, 
very  delectable  to  behold.*  Then  he  asked  the  name 
of  the  country.  They  said  it  was  Emmanuel's  Land; 
and  it  is  as  common,  said  they,  as  this  hill  is,  to  and  for 
all  the  pilgrims.  And  when  thou  comest  there  from 
thence,  said  they,  thou  mayest  see  to  the  gate  of  the 
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Celestial  City,  as  the  shepherds  that  live  there  will 
make  appear. 

Now  he  bethought  himself  of  setting  forward,  and 
they  were  willing  he  should.  But  first,  said  they,  let  us 
go  again  into  the  armory.  So  they  did;  and  when  they 
The  Chris-  came  there,  they  harnessed  him  from  head  to  foot  with 
tian  soldier  what  was  of  proof,  le^t,  perhaps,  he  should  meet  with  as- 
saults in  the  way.  Ife  being,  tlierefore,  thus  accoutered, 
walketh  out  with  liis  friends  to  the  gate,  and  there  he 
asked  the  porter  if  he  saw  any  pilgrims  pass  by.  Then 
the  porter  answered,  Yes. 

Chr.    Pray,  did  you  know  him?  said  he. 

Por.  I  asked  him  his  name,  and  he  told  me  it  was 
Faithful. 

Chr.  Oh,  said  Christian,  I  know  him;  he  is  my 
townsman,  my  near  neighbor;  he  comes  from  the  place 
where  I  was  born.  How  far  do  you  think  he  may  be 
before? 

Por.    He  has  got  by  this  time  below  the  hill. 

Chr.  Well,  said  Christian,  good  Porter,  the  Lord 
be  with  thee,  and  add  to  all  thy  blessings  much  increase, 
for  the  kindness  that  thou  hast  showed  to  me. 

Then  he  began  to  go  forward;  but  Discretion,  Piet}^ 
Charity  and  Prudence  would  accompany  him  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  So  they  went  on  together,  reiterat- 
ing their  former  discourses,  till  they  came  to  go  down 
the  hill.  Then  said  Christian,  As  it  was  difficult  com- 
ing up,  so,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  dangerous  going  down. 
Yes,  said  Prudence,  so  it  is;  for  it  is  a  hard  matter  for 
a  man  to  go  down  into  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  as 
thou  art  now,  and  to  catch  no  slip  by  the  way;  there- 
fore, said  they,  are  we  come  out  to  accompany  thee  down 
the  hill.  So  he  began  to  go  down,  but  very  warily;  yet 
he  caught  a  slip  or  two. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  good  com- 
panions, when  Christian  was  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  gave  him  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a 
cluster  of  raisins;  and  then  he  went  on  his  way. 
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But  now,  in  this  Valley  of  Humiliation,  poor  Chris- 
tian was  hard  put  to  it;  for  he  had  gone  but  a  little 
way,  before  he  espied  a  foul  fiend  coming  over  the  field 
to  meet  him;  his  name  is  Apollyon.  Then  did  Chris- 
tian begin  to  be  afraid,  and  to  cast  in  his  mind  whether 
to  go  back  or  to  stand  his  ground.  But  he  considered 
again  that  he  had  no  armor  for  his  back;  and  there- 
fore thought  that  to  turn  the  back  to  him  might  give 
him  the  greater  advantage  with  ease  to  pierce  him  with 
his  darts.  Therefore  he  resolved  to  venture  and  stand 
his  ground;  for,  thought  he,  had  I  no  more  in  mine  eye 
than  the  saving  of  my  life,  it  would  be  the  best  way  to 
stand. 

So  he  went  on  and  Apollyon  met  him.  Now  the 
monster  was  hideous  to  behold;  he  was  clothed  with 
scales  like  a  fish  (and  they  are  his  pride),  he  had  wings 
like  a  dragon,  feet  like  a  bear,  and  out  of  his  belly 
came  fire  and  smoke,  and  his  mouth  was  as  the  mouth 
of  a  lion.  When  he  was  come  up  to  Christian,  he  beheld 
him  with  a  disdainful  countenance,  and  thus  began  to 
question  with  him. 

Apol.  Whence  came  you?  and  whither  are  you 
bound? 

Chr.  I  am  come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  which 
is  the  place  of  all  evil,  and  am  going  to  the  City  of 
Zion. 

Apol.  By  this  I  perceive  thou  art  one  of  my  sub- 
jects, for  all  that  country  is  mine,  and  I  am  the  prince 
and  god  of  it.  How  is  it,  then,  that  thou  hast  run 
away  from  thy  king?  Were  it  not  that  I  hope  thou 
mayest  do  me  more  service,  I  would  strike  thee  now,  at 
one  blow,  to  the  ground. 

Chr.  I  was  born,  indeed,  in  your  dominions,  but 
your  service  was  hard,  and  your  wages  such  as  a  man 
could  not  live  on,  "for  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"* 
therefore,  when  I  was  come  to  years,  I  did  as  other  con- 


Christian 
has  no  ar- 
mor for  his 
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*  Rom.  vi. 
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siderate  persons  do,  look  out,  if,  perhaps,  I  might  mend 
myself. 

Apol.  There  is  no  prince  that  will  thus  lightly  lose 
his  suhjeets,  neither  will  I  as  yet  loose  thee;  but  since 
thou  complainest  of  thy  service  and  wages,  be  content  to 
go  back:  what  our  country  will  afford,  I  do  here 
promise  to  give  thee. 

Chr.  But  I  have  let  myself  to  another,  even  to  the 
King  of  princes;  and  how  can  I,  with  fairness,  go  back 
with  thee? 

Apol.  Thou  hast  done  in  this,  according  to  the 
proverb,  "Changed  a  bad  for  a  worse;"  but  it  is  ordinary 
for  those  that  have  professed  themselves  his  servants, 
after  a  while  to  give  him  the  slip,  and  return  again  to 
me.    Do  thou  so  too,  and  all  shall  be  well. 

Chr.  I  have  given  him  my  faith,  and  sworn  my  al- 
legiance to  him;  how,  then,  can  I  go  back  from  this, 
and  not  be  hanged  as  a  traitor? 

Apol.  Thou  didst  the  same  to  me,  and  yet  I  am  will- 
ing to  pass  by  all,  if  now  thou  wilt  yet  return  again  and 
go  back. 

Chr.  What  I  promise  thee  was  in  my  nonage;  and 
beside,  I  count  the  Prince  under  whose  banner  now  I 
stand  is  able  to  absolve  me;  yea,  and  to  pardon  also 
what  I  did  as  to  my  compliance  with  thee;  and,  be- 
side, 0  thou  destroying  Apollyon!  to  speak  truth,  I  like 
his  service,  his  wages,  his  servants,  his  government,  his 
company  and  country  better  than  thine;  and,  there- 
fore, leave  off  to  persuade  me  further;  I  am  his  servant, 
and  I  will  follow  him. 

Apol.  Consider,  again,  when  thou  art  in  cool  blood, 
what  thou  art  like  to  meet  with  in  the  way  that  thou 
goest.  Thou  knowest  that,  for  the  most  part,  his  serv- 
ants come  to  an  ill  end,  because  they  are  transgressors 
against  me  and  my  ways.  How  many  of  them  have  been 
put  to  shameful  deaths;  and,  beside,  thou  countest  his 
service  better  than  mine,  whereas  he  never  came  yet 
from  the  place  where  he  is  to  deliver  any  that  served 
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him  out  of  their  hands;  but,  as  for  me,  how  many  times, 
as  all  the  world  very  well  knows,  have  I  delivered,  either 
by  power  or  fraud,  those  that  have  faithfully  served  me, 
from  him  and  his,  though  taken  by  them;  and  so  I  will 
deliver  thee. 

Chr.  His  forbearing  at  present  to  deliver  them  is  on 
purpose  to  try  their  love,  whether  they  will  cleave  to 
him  to  the  end;  and  as  for  the  ill  end  thou  sayest  they 
come  to,  that  is  most  glorious  in  their  account;  for,  for 
the  present  deliverance,  they  do  not  much  expect  it,  for 
they  stay  for  their  glory,  and  then  they  shall  have  it, 
when  their  Prince  comes  in  his  and  the  glory  of  the 
angels. 

Apol.  Thou  hast  already  been  unfaithful  in  thy 
service  to  him;  and  how  dost  thou  think  to  receive 
wages  of  him? 

Chr.  Wherein,  0  Apollyon!  have  I  been  unfaithful 
to  him? 

Apol.     Thou  didst  faint  at  first  setting  out,  when 
thou  was  almost  choked  in  the  Gulf  of  Despond;  thou 
didst  attempt  wrong  ways  to  be  rid  of  thy  burden,  Apoiiyon 
whereas  thou  shouldest  have  stayed  till  thy  Prince  had   charges  the 
taken  it  off;    thou  didst  sinfully  sleep  and  lose  thy   ofchH^uan 
choice  thing;   thou  wast,  also,  almost  persuaded  to  go   upon  him. 
back,  at  the  sight  of  the  lions;   and  when  thou  talkest 
of  thy  journey,  and  of  what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen, 
thou  art  inwardly  desirous  of  vainglory  in  all  that  thou 
sayest  or  doest. 

Chr.     All  this  is  true,  and  much  more  which  thou 
has  left  out;  but  the  Prince  whom  I  serve  and  honor  is 
merciful,  and  ready  to  forgive;  but,  besides,  these  in-   christian's 
firmities  possessed  me  in  thy  country,  for  there  I  sucked   Humanity, 
them  in;    and  I  have  groaned  under  them,  been  sorry 
for  them,  and  have  obtained  pardon  d  my  Prince. 

Apol.  Then  Apollyon  broke  out  into  a  grievous  rage, 
sa3dng,  I  am  an  enemy  to  this  Prince;  I  hate  his  per- 
son, his  laws,  and  people;  I  am  qome  oiit  on  purpose 
to  withstand  thee* 
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Chr.  Apollyon,  beware  what  you  do;  for  I  am  in  the 
king's  highway,  the  way  of  holiness;  therefore  take 
heed  to  yourself. 

Apol.  Then  Apollyon  straddled  quite  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  way,  and  said,  I  am  void  of  fear  in  this 
matter;  prepare  thyself  to  die;  for  I  swear  by  my  in- 
fernal den,  that  thou  shalt  go  no  further;  here  will  I 
spill  thy  soul. 

And  with  that  he  threw  a  flaming  dart  at  his  breavst; 
but  Christian  had  a  shield  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
caught  it,  and  so  prevented  the  danger  of  that. 

Then  did  Christian  draw,  for  he  saw  it  was  time  to 
bestir  him;  and  Apollyon  as  fast  made  at  him,  throw- 
ing darts  as  thick  as  hail;  by  the  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  Christian  could  do  to  avoid  it,  Apollyon 
wounded  him  in  his  head,  his  hand  and  his  foot.  This 
made  Christian  give  a  little  back;  Apollyon  therefore 
followed  his  work  amain,  and  Christian  again  took  cour- 
age, and  resisted  as  manfully  as  he  could.  This  sore 
combat  lasted  for  above  half  a  da}^,  even  till  Christian 
was  almost  quite  spent;  for  you  must  know  that  Chris- 
tian, by  reason  of  his  wounds,  must  needs  grow  weaker 
and  weaker. 

Then  Apollyon,  espying  his  opportunity,  began  to 
gather  up  close  to  Christian,  and  wrestling  with  him, 
gave  him  a  dreadful  fall;  and  with  that  Christian's 
sword  fell  out  of  his  hand.  Then  said  Apollyon,  I  am 
sure  of  thee  now.  And  with  that  he  had  almost  pressed 
him  to  dorth,  so  tl^t  Christian  began  to  despair  of  life: 
but  as  God  would  have  it,  while  Apollyon  was  fetching 
of  his  last  blow,  thereby  to  make  a  full  end  of  this  good 
man.  Christian  nimbly  stretched  out  his  hand  for  his 
sword,  and  caught  it,  saying,  "Eejoice  not  against  me,  0 
mine  enemy:  when  I  fall  I  shall  rise,"*  and  with  that 
gave  him  a  deadly  thrust,  which  made  him  give  back, 
as  one  that  had  received  his  mortal  wound.    Christian 


*  Micah  vii.  8:  2  Cor.  xij.  9. 
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perceiving  that,  made  at  liim  again,  saying,  "Nay,  in 
all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
him  that  loved  us/'f  ^^^  with  that  Apollyon  spread 
forth  his  dragon's  wings,  and  sped  him  away,  that  Chris- 
tian for  a  season  saw  him  no  more.J 

In  this  comhat  no  man  can  imagine,  unless  he  had 
seen  and  heard  as  I  did,  what  yelling  and  hideous  roar- 
ing Apollyon  made  all  the  time  of  the  fight — he  spake 
like  a  dragon:  and,  on  the  other  side,  what  sighs  and 
groans  burst  from  Christian's  heart.  I  never  saw  him 
all  the  while  give  so  much  as  one  pleasant  look,  till 
he  perceived  he  had  wounded  Apollyon  with  his  two- 
edged  sword;  then,  indeed,  he  did  smile,  and  look  up- 
ward; but  it  was  the  dreadfulest  sight  that  ever  I  saw. 

"A  more  unequal  match  can  hardly  be, 
Christian  must  fight  an  Angel;  but  you  see, 
The  valiant  man  by  handling  Sword  and  Shield, 
Doth  make  him,  tho'  a  Dragon,  quit  the  field." 

So  when  the  battle  was  over.  Christian  said,  "I  will 
there  give  thanks  to  him  that  delivered  me  out  of  the   christian 
mouth  of  the  lion,  to  him  that  did  help  me  against  f^^^^^f  °^, 
Apollyon."    And  so  he  did,  saying — 


thanks  for 
his  deliver- 
ance. 


"Great  Beelzebub,  the  captain  of  this  fiend, 

Design'd  my  ruin;  therefore  to  this  end 

He  sent  him  harness'd  out:    and  he  with  rage, 

That  hellish  was,  did  fiercely  me  engage. 

But  blessed  Michael  helped  me,  and  I, 

By  dint  of  sword,  did  quickly  make  him  fly. 

Therefore  to  him  let  me  give  lasting  praise, 

And  thank  and  bless  his  holy  name  always." 

Then  there  came  to  him  a  hand,  with  some  of  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,*  the  which  Christian  took,  and 
applied  to  the  wounds  that  he  had  received  in  the  battle, 
and  was  healed  immediately.  He  also  sat  down  in  that 
place  to  eat  bread,  and  to  drink  of  the  bottle  that  was 
given  him  a  little  before;   so,  being  refreshed,  he  ad- 
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dressed  himself  to  his  journey,  with  his  sword  drawn 
in  his  hand;  for  he  said,  I  know  not  but  some  other 
enem}^  may  be  at  hand.  But  he  met  with  no  other 
affront  from  Apollyon  quite  through  this  valley. 

I^Tow,  at  the  end  of  this  valley  was  another,  called  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  Christian  must 
needs  go  through  it,  because  the  way  to  the  Celestial 
City  lay  through  the  midst  of  it.  Now,  this  valley  is 
a  very  solitary  place.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  thus  de- 
scribes it:  "A  wilderness,  a  land  of  deserts,  and  of  pit>, 
a  land  of  drought,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land 
that  no  man"  (but  a  Christian)  "passed  through,  and 
where  no  man  dwelt."* 

Now  here  Christian  was  worse  put  to  it  than  in  his 
fight  with  Apollyon:  as  by  the  sequel  you  shall  see. 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream,  that  when  Christian  was  got 
to  the  borders  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  there  met  him 
two  men,  children  of  them  that  brought  up  an  evil  re- 
port of  the  good  land,t  making  haste  to  go  back;  to 
whom  Christian  spake  as  follows: 

Chr.    Whither  are  you  going? 

Men.  They  said.  Back!  back!  and  we  would  have 
you  to  do  so  too,  if  either  life  or  peace  is  prized  by  you. 

Chr.    Why,  what's  the  matter?  said  Christian. 

Men.  Matter!  said  they;  we  were  going  that  way  as 
you  are  going,  and  went  as  far  as  we  durst;  and  indeed 
we  were  almost  past  coming  back;  for  had  we  gone  a 
little  further,  we  had  not  been  here  to  bring  the  news 
to  thee. 

Chr.    But  what  have  you  met  with?  said  Christian. 

Men.  Why,  we  were  almost  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death;  but  that,  by  good  hap,  we  looked 
before  us,  and  saw  the  danger  before  we  came  to  it.J 

Chr.    But  what  have  you  seen?  said  Christian. 

Men.  Seen!  Why,  the  Valley  itself,  which  is  as  dark 
as  pitch;   we  also  saw  there  the  hobgoblins,  satyrs  and 


*  Jer.  ii.  6. 
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dragons  of  the  pit;  we  heard  also  in  that  Valley  a  con- 
tinual howling  and  yelling,  as  of  a  people  under  un- 
utterable, misery,  who  there  sat  bound  in  affiiction  and 
irons;  and  over  that  Valley  hangs  the  discouraging 
clouds  of  confusion.  Death  also  doth  always  spread  his 
wings  over  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  every  whit  dreadful,  be- 
ing utterly  without  order.* 

Chr.  Then,  said  Christian,  I  perceive  not  yet,  by 
what  you  have  said,  but  that  this  is  my  way  to  the  de- 
sired haven.f 

Men.    Be  it  thy  way;  we  will  not  choose  it  for  ours. 

So  they  parted,  and  Christian  went  on  his  way,  but 
still  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  for  fear  lest  he 
should  be  assaulted. 

I  saw  them  in  my  dream  so  far  as  this  valley  reached, 
there  was  on  the  right  hand  a  very  deep  ditch;  that 
ditch  is  it  into  which  the  blind  have  led  the  blind  in  all 
ages,  and  have  both  there  miserably  perished.J  Again, 
behold,  on  the  left  hand,  there  was  a  very  dangerous 
quag,  into  which,  if  even  a  good  man  falls,  he  can  find 
no  bottom  for  his  foot  to  stand  on.  Into  that  quag  king 
David  once  did  fall,  and  had  no  doubt  therein  been 
smothered,  had  not  He  that  is  able  plucked  him  out. 

The  pathway  was  here  also  exceeding  narrow,  and 
therefore  good  Christian  was  the  more  put  to  it;  for 
when  he  sought,  in  the  dark,  to  shun  the  ditch  on  the 
one  hand,  he  was  ready  to  tip  over  into  the  mire  on  the 
other;  also  when  he  sought  to  escape  the  mire,  with- 
out great  carefulness  he  would  be  ready  to  fall  into  the 
ditch.  Thus  he  went  on,  and  I  heard  him  here  sigh  bit- 
terly: for,  beside  the  dangers  mentioned  above,  the  path- 
way was  here  so  dark,  that  ofttimes,  when  he  lifted  up 
his  foot  to  set  forward,  he  knew  not  where  or  upon 
what  he  should  set  it  next. 
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Thy  way  to  Heaven  lies  by  the  gates  of  hell; 
Cheer  up,  hold  out,  with  thee  it  shall  go  well." 

About  the  midst  of  this  valley,  I  perceived  the  mouth 
of  hell  to  be,  and  it  stood  also  hard  by  the  way-side. 
'Now,  thought  Christian,  what  shall  I  do?  And  ever 
and  anon  the  flame  and  smoke  would  come  out  in  such 
abundance,  with  sparks  and  hideous  noises  (things  that 
cared  not  for  Christian's  sword,  as  did  Apollyon  be- 
fore), that  he  was  forced  to  put  up  his  sword,  and  be- 
take himself  to  another  weapon,  called  All-prayer.*  So 
he  cried  in  my  hearing,  "0  Lord,  I  beseech  th^e,  deliver 
my  soul!"t  Thus  he  went  on  a  great  while,  yet  still  the 
flames  would  be  reaching  toward  him.  Also  he  heard 
doleful  voices,  and  rushings  to  and  fro,  so  that  some- 
times he  thought  he  should  be  torn  to  pieces,  or  trodden 
down  like  mire  in  the  streets.  This  frightful  sight  was 
seen,  and  these  dreadful  noises  were  heard  by  him  for 
several  miles  together;  and  coming  to  a  place  where  he 
thought  he  heard  a  company  of  fiends  coming  forward 
to  meet  him,  he  stopped,  and  began  to  muse  what  he  had 
best  to  do.  Sometimes  he  had  half  a  thought  to  go 
back;  then  again  he  thought  he  might  be  half  way 
through  the  valley;  he  remembered  also  how  he  had 
already  vanquished  many  a  danger,  and  that  the  dan- 
ger of  going  back  might  be  much  more  than  for  to  go 
forward;  so  he  resolved  to  go  on.  Yet  the  fiends  seemed 
to  come  nearer  and  nearer;  but  when  they  were  come 
even  almost  at  him,  he  cried  out  with  a  most  vehement 
voice,  "I  will  walk  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God!" 
so  they  gave  back,  and  came  no  further. 

One  thing  I  would  not  let  slip:  I  took  notice  that 
now  poor  Christian  was  so  confounded,  that  he  did  not 
know  his  own  voice;  and  thus  I  perceived  it.  Just 
when  he  was  come  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  burn- 
ing pit,  one  of  the  wicked  ones  got  behind  him,  and 
stepped  up  softly  to  him,  and  whisperingly  suggested 

♦  Eph.  vl.  18,  t  Ps.  cxvi.  4. 
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many  grievous  blasphemies  to  him,  wliich  he  verily 
thought  had  proceeded  from  his  own  mind.  This  put 
Christian  more  to  it  than  anything  that  he  met  with 
before,  even  to  think  that  he  should  now  blaspheme  him 
that  he  loved  so  much  before;  yet  if  he  could  have 
helped  it,  he  would  not  have  done  it;  but  he  had  not 
the  discretion  either  to  stop  his  ears,  or  to  know  from 
whence  these  blasphemies  came. 

When  Christian  had  travelled  in  this  disconsolate 
condition  some  considerable  time,  he  thought  he  heard 
the  voice  of  a  man,  as  going  before  him,  saying, 
"Though  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."* 

Then  he  was  glad,  and  that  for  these  reasons: 

First,  Because  he  gathered  from  thence,  that  some 
who  feared  God  were  in  the  valley  as  well  as  himself. 

Second,  For  that  he  perceived  God  was  wdth  them, 
though  in  that  dark  and  dismal  state;  and  why  not, 
thought  he,  with  me?  though  by  reason  of  the  impedi- 
ment that  attends  this  place.  I  cannot  perceive  it.f 

Third,  For  that  he  hoped,  could  he  overtake  them,  to 
have  company  by-and-by.  So  he  went  on,  and  called  to 
him  that  w^as  before;  but  he  knew  not  what  to  answer; 
for  that  he  also  thought  himself  to  be  alone.  And  by- 
and-by  the  day  broke;  then  said  Christian,  He  hath 
turned  "the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning.^J 

Now  morning  being  come,  he  looked  back,  not  out 
of  desire  to  return,  but  to  see,  by  the  light  of  the  day, 
what  hazards  he  had  gone  through  in  the  dark.  So  he 
saw  more  perfectly  the  ditch  that  was  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  quag  that  was  on  the  other;  also  how  narrow  the 
way  was  which  led  betwixt  them  both;  also  now  he  saw 
the  hobgoblins,  and  satyrs,  and  dragons  of  the  pit,  but 
all  afar  off  (for  after  break  of  day  they  came  not  nigh), 
yet  they  were  discovered  to  him,  according  to  that  which 


*  Ps,  xxlii.  4.  t  Job.  ix.  U, 
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is  written,  "lie  discovereth  deep  things  out  of  dark- 
ness, and  bringeth  out  to  light  the  shadow  of  death/'f 

Now  was  Christian  much  affected  with  his  deliver- 
ance from  all  the  dangers  of  his  solitary  waj^;  which 
dangers,  though  he  feared  them  more  before,  yet  he  saw 
them  more  clearly  now,  because  the  light  of  the  day 
made  them  conspicuous  to  him.  And  about  this  time 
the  sun  was  rising,  and  this  was  another  mercy  to 
Christian;  for  you  must  note,  that  though  the  first  part 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Deat<h  was  dangerous,  yet 
this  second  part  which  he  was  yet  to  go,  was,  if  possi- 
ble, far  more  dangerous:  for  from  the  place  where  he 
now  stood,  even  to  the  end  of  the  valley,  the  way  was 
all  along  set  so  full  of  snares,  traps,  gins  and  nets  here, 
and  so  full  of  pits,  pitsfalls,  deep  holes,  and  shelvings 
down  there,  that,  had  it  now  been  dark,  as  it  was  when 
he  came  the  first  part  of  the  way,  had  he  had  a  thou- 
sand souls,  they  had  in  reason  been  cast  away;  but,  as 
I  said  just  now,  the  sun  was  rising.  Then,  said  he,  "His 
candle  shineth  upon  my  head,  and  by  his  light  I  walk 
through  darkness."$ 

In  this  light,  therefore,  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
valley.  Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  at  the  end  of 
this  valley  lay  blood,  bones,  ashes  and  mangled  bodies 
of  men,  even  of  pilgrims  that  had  gone  this  way  former- 
ly; and  while  I  was  musing  what  should  be  the  reason, 
I  espied  a  little  before  me  a  cave,  where  two  giants, 
POPE  and  Px\GAN,  dwelt  in  old  time;  by  whose  power 
and  tyranny  the  men  whose  bones,  blood,  ashes,  etc.,  lay 
there,  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  But  by  this  place 
Christian  went  without  much  danger,  whereat  I  some- 
what wondered;  but  I  have  learnt  since,  that  PAGAN 
has  been  dead  many  a  day;  and  as  for  the  other,  though 
he  be  yet  alive,  he  is,  by  reason  of  age,  and  also  of  the 
many  shrewd  brushes  that  he  met  with  in  his  younger 
days,  grown  so  crazy  and  stiff  in  his  joints,  that  he  can 

t  Jot),  ?cil.  3St  t  JP^>  ^3£i3C,  3, 
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now  do  little  more  than  sit  in  his  cave's  mouth,  grin- 
ning at  pilgrims  as  they  go  by,  and  biting  his  nails  be- 
cause he  cannot  come  at  them. 

So  I  saw  that  Christian  went  on  his  way;  yet,  at  the 
sight  of  the  Old  Man  that  sat  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
he  could  not  tell  what  to  think,  especially  because  he 
spake  to  him,  though  he  could  not  go  after  him,  say- 
ing, "You  will  never  mend  till  more  of  you  be  burned.^' 
But  he  held  his  peace,  and  set  a  good  face  on  it,  and  so 
went  by  and  catched  no  hurt.    Then  sang  Christian — 

"O  world  of  wonders!  (I  can  say  no  less) 

That  I  should  be  preserved  in  that  distress 

That  I  have  met  with  here!    O  blessed  be 

That  hand  that  from  it  hath  delivered  me! 

Dangers  in  darkness,  devils,  hell  and  sin, 

Did  compass  me,  while  I  this  vale  was  in; 

Yea,  snares  and  pits,  and  traps,   and  nets,  did  lie 

My  path  about,  that  worthless,  silly  I 

Might  have  been  catch' d,   entangled,  and  cast  down: 

But  since  I  live,  let  Jesus  wear  the  crown." 

Now,  as  Christian  went  on  his  way,  he  came  to  a 
little  ascent,  which  was  cast  up  on  purpose  that  pilgrims 
might  see  before  them.  Up  there,  therefore,  Christian 
went,  and  looking  forward,  he  saw  Faithful  before  him, 
upon  his  journej^  Then  said  Christian  aloud,  "Ho! 
ho!  Soho!  stay,  and  I  will  be  your  companion !''  At  that, 
Faithful  looked  behind  him;  to  whom  Christian  cried 
again,  "Stay,  stay  till  I  come  up  to  you."  But  Faith- 
ful answered,  "No,  I  am  upon  my  life,  and  the  avenger 
of  blood  is  behind  me."* 

At  this  Christian  was  somewhat  moved,  and  putting 
to  all  his  strength,  he  quickly  got  up  with  Faithful,  and 
did  also  overrun  Mm;  so  the  last  was  first. f  Then 
did  Christian  vaingloriously  smile,  because  he  had  got- 
ten the  start  of  his  brother;  but  not  taking  good  heed 
to  his  feet,  he  suddenly  stumbled  and  fell,$  and  could 
not  rise  again  until  Faithful  came  up  to  help  him. 

*  Josh.  XX.  2-6.  t  Matt.  xix.  30.  |  1  Cor.  x.  22. 
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Christian's 
fall  makes 
Faithful 
and  he  go 
lovingly- 
together. 


Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  they  went  very  lovingly  on 
together,  and  had  sweet  discourse  of  all  things  that  had 
happened  to  them  in  their  pilgrimage;  and  thus  Chris- 
tian began: 

Chr.  My  honored  and  well-beloved  brother  Faithful, 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  overtaken  you;  and  that  God 
hath  so  tempered  our  spirits,  that  we  can  walk  as  com- 
panions in  this  so  pleasant  a  path. 

Faith.  I  had  thought  dear  friend,  to  have  had  your 
company  quite  from  our  town;  but  you  did  get  the 
start  of  me,  wherefore  I  was  forced  to  come  thus  much 
of  the  way  alone. 

Chr.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion, before  you  set  out  after  me  on  your  pilgrimage  ? 

Faith.  Till  I  could  stay  no  longer;  for  there  was 
great  talk  presently  after  you  were  gone  out,  that  our 
city  would,  in  short  time,  with  fire  from  heaven,  be 
burned  down  to  the  ground. 

Chr.    What!  did  your  neighbors  talk  so? 

Faith.    Yes,  it  was  for  awhile  in  everybody's  mouth. 

Chr.  What!  and  did  no  more  of  them  but  you  come 
out  to  escape  the  danger? 

Faith.  Though  there  was,  as  I  said,  a  great  talk 
thereabout,  yet  I  do  not  think  they  did  firmly  believe  it. 
For  in  the  heat  of  the  discourse,  I  heard  some  of  them 
deridingly  speak  of  you  and  of  your  desperate  journey 
(for  so  they  called  this  your  pilgrimage),  but  I  did  be- 
lieve, and  do  still,  that  the  end  of  our  city  will  be  with 
fire  and  brimstone  from  above:  and  therefore  I  have 
made  my  escape. 

Chr.    Did  you  hear  no  talk  of  neighbor  Phable? 

Faith.  Yes,  Christian,  I  heard  that  he  followed  you 
till  he  came  at  the  Slough  of  Despond,  where,  as  some 
said,  he  fell  in;  but  he  would  not  be  known  to  have  so 
done;  but  I  am  sure  he  was  soundly  bedabbled  with 
that  kind  of  dirt. 

Chr.    And  what  said  the  neighbors  to  him? 

Faith.     He  hath,  since  his  going  back,  been  had 
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greatly  in  derision,  and  that  among  all  sorts  of  people; 
some  do  mock  and  despise  him;  and  scarce  will  any 
set  him  on  work.  He  is  now  seven  times  worse  than  if 
he  had  never  gone  out  of  the  city. 

Chr.  But  why  should  they  be  so  set  against  him, 
since  they  also  despise  the  way  that  he  forsook? 

Faith.  Oh,  they  say,  hang  him,  he  is  a  turn-coat! 
he  was  not  true  to  his  profession.  I  think  God  has 
stirred  up  even  his  enemies  to  hiss  at  him,  and  make  him 
a  proverb,  because  he  hath  forsaken  the  way.* 

Chr.  Had  you  no  talk  with  him  before  you  came 
out? 

Faith.  I  met  him  once  in  the  streets,  but  he  leered 
away  on  the  other  side,  as  one  ashamed  of  what  he  had 
done;  so  I  spake  not  to  him. 

Chr.     Well,  at  my  first  setting  out,  I  had  hopes  of 
that  man;  but  now  I  fear  he  will  perish  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  city.     For  it  happened  to  him  according 
to  the  true  proverb,  "The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own   The  dog  and 
vomit  again;  and  the  sow  that  was  washed,  to  her  wal-   the  sow. 
lowing  in  the  mire."$ 

Faith.  These  are  my  fears  of  him  too;  but  who  can 
hinder  that  which  will  be? 

Chr.  Well,  neighbor  Faithful,  said  Christian,  let  us 
leave  him,  and  talk  of  things  that  more  immediately 
concern  our^ielves.  Tell  me  now  what  you  have  met 
with  in  the  way  as  you  came;  for  I  know  you  have  met 
with  some  things,  or  else  it  may  be  writ  for  a  wonder. 

Faith.    I  escaped  the  Slough  that  I  perceived  you  fell   Faithful  as- 
into,  and  got  up  to  the  gate  without  that  danger,  only  s'aiied  by 
I  met  with  one  whose  name  was  Wanton,  who  had  liked   "'""^  ~ 
to  have  done  me  a  mischief. 

Chr.  It  was  well  you  escaped  her  net;  Joseph  was 
hard  put  to  it  by  her,  and  he  escaped  her  as  you  did;  but 
it  had  liked  to  have  cost  him  his  life.f  But  what  did 
she  do  to  you? 


Wanton. 


♦  Jer.  xxix.  18.  19.  %  2  Pet.  il.  22.  t  Gen.  xxxix.  11-13. 
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Faith.  You  cannot  think,  but  that  you  know  some- 
thing, what  a  flattering  tongue  she  had.  She  lay  at  me 
hard  to  turn  aside  with  her,  promising  me  all  manner  of 
content. 

Chr.  Nay,  she  did  not  promise  you  the  content  of  a 
good  conscience? 

Faith.  You  know  what  I  mean;  all  carnal  and  fleshy 
content. 

Chr.  Thank  God  you  have  escaped  her:  "The  ab- 
horred of  the  Lord  shall  fall  into  her  ditch."J 

Faith.  N'ay,  I  know  not  whether  I  did  wholly  escape 
her  or  no. 

Chr.  Why,  I  trow,  you  did  not  consent  to  her  de- 
sires? 

Faith.  !No,  not  to  defile  myself;  for  I  remembered 
an  old  writing  that  I  had  seen,  which  said,  "Her  steps 
take  hold  on  hell."*  So  I  shut  mine  eyes,  because  I 
would  not  be  bewitched  with  her  looks.f  Then  she 
railed  on  me,  and  I  went  my  way. 

Chr.  Did  you  meet  with  no  other  assault  as  you 
came? 

Faith.  When  I  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  called 
Difficulty,  I  met  with  a  very  aged  man,  who  asked  mo 
what  I  was,  and  whither  bound.  I  told  him  that  I  am 
a  pilgrim  going  to  the  Celestial  City.  Then  said  the 
old  man.  Thou  lookest  like  an  honest  fellow;  wilt  thou 
be  content  to  dwell  with  me  for  the  wages  that  I  shall 
give  thee?  Then  I  asked  him  his  name,  and  where  he 
dwelt.  He  said  his  name  was  Adam  the  First,  and  that 
he  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Deceit.^  I  asked  him  then 
what  was  his  work,  and  what  the  wages  that  he  would 
give.  He  told  me  that  his  work  was  many  delights;  and 
his  wages,  that  I  should  be  his  heir  at  last.  I  further 
asked  him  what  house  he  kept,  and  what  other  servants 
he  had.    So  he  told  me  that  his  house  was  maintained 


J  Ps.  xxii.  14.  *  Ps.  V.  5. 

t  Job.  xxxl.  1,  I  Eph.  iv. 
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with  all  the  dainties  in  the  world,  and  that  his  servants 
were  those  of  his  own  begetting.  Then  I  asked  if  he  had 
any  children.  He  said  that  he  had  but  three  daughters: 
the  Lust  of  the  Flesh,  the  Lust  of  the  Eyes,  and  the 
Pride  of  Life,  and  that  I  should  marry  them  all  if  I 
would. §  Then  I  asked  how  long  time  he  would  have  me 
live  with  him  ?  And  he  told  me,  as  long  as  he  lived  him- 
self. 

Chr.  Well,  and  what  conclusion  came  the  old  man 
and  you  to  at  last? 

Faith.  Why,  at  first,  I  found  myself  somewhat  inclin- 
able to  go  with  the  man,  for  I  thought  he  spake  very 
fair;  but  looking  in  his  forehead,  as  I  talked  with  him, 
I  saw  there  written,  "Put  off  the  old  man  with  his 
deeds."* 

Chr.    And  how  then? 

Faith.  Then  it  came  burning  hot  into  my  mind, 
whatever  he  said,  and  however  he  flattered,  when  he  got 
me  home  to  his  house  he  would  sell  me  for  a  slave.  So 
I  bid  him  forbear  to  talk,  for  I  would  not  come  near  the 
door  of  his  house.  Then  he  reviled  me,  and  told  me 
that  he  would  send  such  a  one  after  me  that  should 
make  my  way  bitter  to  my  soul.  So  I  turned  to  go  away 
from  him;  but  Just  as  I  turned  myself  to  go  thence,  I 
felt  him  take  hold  of  my  flesh,  and  give  me  such  a  dead- 
ly twitch  back,  that  I  thought  he  had  pulled  part  of  me 
after  himself.  This  made  me  cry,  "Oh,  wretched 
man."t    So  I  went  on  my  way  up  the  hill. 

Now  when  I  had  got  about  half  way  up,  I  looked 
behind,  and  saw  one  coming  after  me,  swift  as  the  wind. 
So  he  overtook  me  just  about  the  place  where  the  settle 
stands. 

Chr.  Just  there,  said  Christian,  did  I  sit  down  to  rest 
me;  but  being  overcome  with  sleep,  I  there  lost  this  roll 
out  of  my  bosom. 

Faith.    But,  good  brother,  hear  me  out.    So  soon  as 


§  1  John  ii.  16.  ♦  Eph.   iv.  22. 
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the  man  overtook  me,  he  was  but  a  word  and  a  blow,  for 
down  he  knocked  me,  and  laid  me  for  dead.  But  when  I 
was  a  little  come  to  myself  again,  I  asked  him  wherefore 
he  served  me  so.  He  said  because  of  my  secret  inclin- 
ing to  Adam  the  First;  and  with  that  he  struck  me  an- 
other deadly  blow  on  the  breast,  and  beat  me  down 
backward;  so  I  lay  at  his  foot  as  dead  as  before.  So, 
when  I  came  to  myself  again,  I  cried  him  mercy;  but 
he  said,  I  know  not  how  to  show  mercy;  and  with  that 
he  knocked  me  down  again.  He  had  doubtless  made  an 
end  of  me,  but  that  one  came  by,  and  bid  him  forbear. 

Chr.    Who  was  that  that  bid  him  forbear? 

Faith.  I  did  not  know  him  at  first,  but  as  he  went  by, 
I  perceived  the  holes  in  his  hands  and  in  his  side;  then 
I  concluded  that  he  was  our  Lord.  So  I  went  up  the 
hill. 

Chr.  That  man  that  overtook  you  was  Moses.  He 
The  temper  spareth  none,  neither  knoweth  he  how  to  show  mercy 
of  Moses.        to  those  that  transgress  his  law. 

Faith.  I  know  it  very  well;  it  was  not  the  first  time 
that  he  has  met  with  me.  It  was  he  that  came  to  me 
when  I  dwelt  securely  at  home,  and  that  told  me  he 
would  bum  my  house  over  my  head  if  I  stayed  there. 

Chr.  But  did  you  not  see  the  house  that  stood  there 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  of  which  Moses  met 
you? 

Faith.  Yes,  and  the  lions  too,  before  I  came  at  it; 
but  for  the  lions,  I  think  they  were  asleep,  for  it  was 
about  noon;  and  because  I  had  so  much  of  the  day  be- 
fore me,  I  passed  by  the  porter,  and  came  down  the 
hill. 

Chr.  He  told  me,  indeed,  that  he  saw  you  go  by;  but 
I  wish  you  had  called  at  the  house,  for  they  would  have 
shown  you  so  many  rarities,  that  you  would  scarce  have 
forgot  them  lo  the  day  of  your  death.  But  pray  tell  me, 
did  you  meet  nobody  in  the  Valley  of  Humility? 

Faith.  Yes,  I  met  with  one  Discontent,  who  would 
willingly  have  persuaded  me  to  go  back  again  with  him; 
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his  reason  was  for  that  the  valley  was  altogether  without 
honor.  He  told  me,  moreover,  that  there  to  go  was  the 
way  to  disobey  all  my  friends,  as  Pride,  Arrogancy, 
Self-conceit,  Worldly  Glory,  with  others,  who,  he  knew, 
as  he  said,  would  be  very  much  oifended,  if  I  made  such 
a  fool  of  myself  as  to  wade  through  this  valley. 

Chr.    Well,  and  how  did  you  answer  him? 

Faith.  I  told  him  that,  although  all  these  that  he 
named  might  claim  kindred  of  me,  and  that  rightly, 
for  indeed  they  were  my  relations  according  to  the  flesh; 
yet  since  I  became  a  pilgrim  they  have  disowned  me,  as 
I  also  have  rejected  them;  and  therefore  they  were  to 
me  now  no  more  than  if  they  had  never  been  of  my 
lineage. 

I  told  him,  moreover,  that  as  to  this  valley,  he  had 
quite  misrepresented  the  thing;  "for  before  honor  is 
humility,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall."  There- 
fore, said  I,  I  had  rather  go  through  this  valley  to  the 
honor  that  was  so  accounted  by  the  wisest,  than  choose 
that  which  he  esteemed  most  worthy  our  affections. 

Chr.     Met  you  with  nothing  else  in  that  valley? 

Faith.  Yes,  I  met  with  Shame;  but  of  all  the  men 
that  I  met  with  in  my  pilgrimage,  he,  I  think,  bears  the 
wrong  name.  The  others  would  be  said  nay,  after  a  lit- 
tle argumentation,  and  somewhat  else;  but  this  bold- 
faced Shame  would  never  have  done. 

Chr.     Why,  what  did  he  say  to  you? 

Faith.  What!  why,  he  objected  against  religion  it- 
self; he  said  it  was  a  pitiful,  low,  sneaking  business,  for 
a  man  to  mind  religion;  he  said  that  a  tender  conscience 
was  an  unmanly  thing;  and  that  for  a  man  to  watch 
over  his  words  and  ways,  so  as  to  tie  up  himself  from 
that  hectoring  liberty  that  the  brave  spirits  of  the  times 
accustomed  themselves  unto,  would  make  him  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  times.  He  objected  also,  that  but  few  of  the 
mighty,  rich,  or  wise  were  ever  of  my  opinion;*    nor 


*  1  Cor.  i.  26;  iii.  18;  Phil.  Hi.  7,  8;  John  vii.  48. 
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any  of  them  neither,  before  they  were  persuaded  to  be 
fools,  and  to  be  of  a  voluntary  fondness,  to  venture  the 
loss  of  all  for  nobody  knows  what.  He,  moreover,  ob- 
jected to  the  base  and  low  estate  and  condition  of  those 
that  were  chiefly  the  pilgrims,  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived:  also  their  ignorance  and  w^ant  of  understanding 
in  all  natural  science.  Yea,  he  did  hold  me  to  it  at  that 
rate  also,  about  a  great  many  more  things  than  here  I 
relate;  as,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  sit  whining  and  mourn- 
ing under  a  sermon,  and  a  shame  to  come  sighing  and 
groaning  home;  that  it  was  a  shame  to  ask  my  neighbor 
forgiveness  for  pretty  faults,  or  to  make  restitution 
where  I  have  taken  from  any.  He  said,  also,  that  re-» 
ligion  made  a  man  grow  strange  to  the  great,  because  of 
a  few  vices,  which  he  called  by  finer  names;  and  made 
him  own  and  respect  the  base,  because  of  the  same  re- 
ligious fraternity.     And  is  not  this,  said  he,  a  shame? 

Chr.     And  what  did  you  say  to  him? 

Faith.  Say!  I  could  not  tell  what  to  say  at  the 
first.  Yea,  he  put  me  so  to  it,  that  my  blood  came  up 
in  my  face;  even  this  Shame  fetched  it  up,  and  had  al- 
most beat  me  quite  off.  But  at  last  I  began  to  con- 
sider, that  "that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men, 
is  had  in  abomination  with  God."*  And  I  thought 
again,  this  Shame  tells  me  what  men  are;  but  it  tells 
me  nothing  what  God  or  the  Word  of  God  is.  And  I 
thought,  moreover,  that  at  the  day  of  doom,  we  shall 
not  be  doomed  to  death  or  life  according  to  the  hector- 
ing spirits  of  the  world,  but  according  to  the  wisdom 
and  law  of  the  highest.  Therefore,  thought  I,  what 
God  says  is  best,  indeed  is  best,  though  all  the  men  in  the 
world  are  against  it.  Seeing,  then,  that  God  prefers  his 
religion;  seeing  God  prefers  a  tender  conscience;  see- 
ing they  that  make  themselves  fools  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  are  wisest;  and  that  the  poor  man  that  loveth 
Christ  is  richer  that  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  that 

*  Luke  xvi.  15. 
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hates  him;  Shame,  depart,  thou  art  an  enemy  to  my 
salvation.  Shall  I  entertain  thee  against  my  sovereign 
Lord?  How  then  shall  I  look  him  in  the  face  at  his 
coming?  Should  I  now  be  ashamed  of  his  ways  and 
servants,  how  can  I  expect  the  blessing  ?t  But,  indeed, 
this  Shame  was  a  bold  villain;  I  could  scarce  shake  him 
out  of  my  company;  yea,  he  would  be  haunting  of  me, 
and  continually  whispering  me  in  the  ear,  with  some  one 
or  other  of  the  infirmities  that  attend  religion;  but  at 
last  I  told  him  it  was  but  in  vain  to  attempt  further  in 
this  business;  for  those  things  that  he  disdained,  in 
those  did  I  see  most  glory;  and  so  at  last  I  got  past  this 
importunate  one.  And  when  I  had  shaken  him  off, 
then  I  began  to  sing: 

"The  trials  that  those  men  do  meet  withal 

That  are  obedient  to  the  heavenly  call, 

Are  manifold,  and  suited  to  the  flesh. 

And  come,   and   come,   and  come  again  afresh; 

That  now,  or  sometime  else,  we  by  them  may 

Be  taken,  overcome,  and  cast  away. 

Oh,  let  the  pilgrims,  let  the  pilgi'ims,  then. 

Be  vigilant,  and  quit  themselves  like  men." 

Chr.  I  am  glad,  my  brother,  that  thou  didst  with- 
stand this  villain  so  bravely;  for  of  all,  as  thou  say  est, 
I  think  he  has  the  wrong  name;  for  he  is  so  bold  as  to 
follow  us  in  the  streets,  and  to  attempt  to  put  us  to 
shame  before  all  men;  that  is,  to  make  us  ashamed  of 
that  which  is  good;  but  if  h6  was  not  himself  auda- 
cious he  would  never  attempt  to  do  as  he  does.  But  let 
us  still  resist  him;  for  notwithstanding  all  his  brava- 
does, he  promoteth  the  fool  and  none  else.  "The  wise 
shall  inherit  glory,"  said  Solomon;  "but  shame  shall  be 
the  promotion  of  fools,"* 

Faith.  I  think  we  must  cry  to  him  for  help  against 
Shame,  Wlao  would  have  us  to  be  valiant  for  the  truth 
upon  the  earth. 

"■ '  ■'  '  '  ' —  —  -  -   — ^ 

t  Mwk  viU.  38,  ♦  Prov,  iii,  35, 
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Chr.  You  say  true;  but  did  you  meet  nobody  else  in 
that  valley? 

Faith.  No,  not  I;  for  I  had  sunshine  all  the  rest  of 
the  way  through  that,  and  also  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death. 

Chr.  It  was  well  for  you.  I  am  sure  it  fared  far 
otherwise  Avith  me;  I  had  for  a  long  season,  as  soon  al- 
most as  I  entered  into  that  valley,  a  dreadful  combat 
with  that  foul  fiend  Apollyon;  yea,  I  thought  verily  he 
would  have  killed  me,  especially  when  he  got  me  down 
and  crushed  me  under  him,  as  if  he  would  have  crushed 
me  to  pieces;  for  as  he  threw  me  my  sword  flew  out  of 
my  hand;  nay,  he  told  me  he  was  sure  of  me;  but  I 
cried  to  God,  and  he  heard  me,  and  delivered  me  out  of 
all  my  troubles.  Then  I  entered  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  had  no  light  for  almost  half  the 
way  through  it.  I  thought  I  should  have  been  killed 
there  over  and  over;  but  at  last  day  broke,  and  the  sun 
rose,  and  I  went  through  that  which  was  behind  with 
far  more  ease  and  quiet. 

Moreover,  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  as  they  went  on. 
Faithful,  as  he  chanced  to  look  on  one  side,  saw  a  man 
whose  name  is  Talkative,  walking  at  a  distance  beside 
them;  for  in  this  place  there  was  room  enough  for  them 
all  to  walk.  He  was  a  tall  man,  and  something  more 
comely  at  a  distance  than  at  hand.  To  this  man  Faith- 
ful addressed  himself  in  this  manner: 

Faith.  Friend,  whither  away?  Are  you  going  to 
the  heavenly  country? 

Talk.     I  am  going  to  the  same  place. 

Faith.  That  is  well;  then  I  hope  we  may  have  your 
good  company. 

Talk.  With  a  very  good  will,  will  I  be  your  com- 
panion. 

Faith.  Come  on,  then,  and  let  us  go  together,  and 
let  us  spend  our  time  in  discoursing  of  things  that  are 
profitable. 

Talk.     To  talk  of  things  that  are  good,  to  me  is  very 
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acceptable,  with  you  or  with  any  other;  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  met  with  those  that  incline  to  so  good  a 
work;  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  there  are  but  few  that  care 
thus  to  spare  their  time  (as  they  are  in  their  travels), 
but  choose  much  rather  to  be  speaking  of  things  to  no 
profit,  and  this  hath  been  a  trouble  to  me. 

Faith.  That  is  indeed  a  thing  to  be  lamented;  for 
what  things  so  worthy  of  the  use  of  the  tongue  and 
mouth  of  men  on  earth,  as  are  the  things  of  the  God  in 
heaven? 

Talk.  I  like  you  wonderful  well,  for  your  sayings  are 
full  of  conviction;  and  I  will  add,  what  thing  is  so 
pleasant,  and  what  so  profitable,  as  to  talk  of  the  things 
of  God!  What  things  so  pleasant  (that  is,  if  a  man 
hath  any  delight  in  things  that  are  wonderful)?  For 
instance,  if  a  man  doth  delight  to  talk  of  the  history  or 
the  mystery  of  things;  or  if  a  man  doth  love  to  talk  of 
miracles,  wonders,  or  signs,  where  shall  he  find  things 
recorded  so  delightful,  and  so  sweetly  penned,  as  in  the 
Holy  Scripture? 

Faith.  That  is  true;  but  to  be  profited  by  such 
things  in  our  talk  should  be  that  which  we  design. 

Talk.  That  is  it  that  I  said;  for  to  talk  of  such 
things  is  most  profitable;  for  by  so  doing,  a  man  may 
get  knowledge  of  many  things;  as  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things,  and  the  benefit  of  things  above.  Thus, 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  by  this,  a,  man  may 
learn  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  the  insufficiency  of 
our  works,  the  need  of  Christ's  righteousness,  etc.  Be- 
side, by  this  a  man  may  learn,  by  talk,  what  it  is  to  re- 
pent, to  believe,  to  pray,  to  sufi'er,  or  the  like;  by  this 
also  a  man  may  learn  what  are  the  great  promises  and 
consolations  of  the  gospel,  to  his  own  comfort.  Fur- 
ther, by  this  a  man  may  learn  to  refute  false  opinions,  to 
vindicate  the  truth,  and  also  to  instruct  the  ignorant. 

Faith.  All  this  is  true:  and  glad  am  I  to  hear  these 
t])ings  from  you. 

Talk.     Alas!  the  want  of  this  is  the  cause  why  so  few 
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understand  the  need  of  faith,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
work  of  grace  in  their  soul,  in  order  to  eternal  hfe;  but 
ignorantly  live  in  the  works  of  the  law,  by  which  a  man 
can  by  no  means  obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Faith.  But,  by  your  leave,  heavenly  knowledge  of 
these  is  the  gift  of  God;  no  man  attaineth  to  them  by 
human  industry,  or  only  by  the  talk  of  them. 

Talk.  All  this  I  know  very  well;  for  a  man  can  re- 
ceive nothing,  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven;  all 
is  of  grace,  not  of  works.  I  could  give  you  a  hundred 
scriptures  for  the  confirmation  of  this. 

Faith.  Well,  then,  said  Faithful,  what  is  that  one 
thing  that  we  shall  at  this  time  found  our  discourse 
upon? 

Talk.  What  you  will.  I  will  talk  of  things  heaven- 
ly, or  things  earthly;  things  moral,  or  things  evangeli- 
cal; things  sacred,  or  things  profane;  things  past,  or 
things  to  come;  things  foreign,  or  things  at  home; 
things  more  essential,  or  things  circumstantial;  pro- 
vided that  all   be  done  to  our  profit. 

Faith.  T^ow  did  Faithful  begin  to  wonder;  and  step- 
ping to  Christian  (for  he  walked  all  this  while  by  him- 
self), he  said  to  him  (but  softly).  What  a  brave  compan- 
ion have  we  got!  Surely  this  man  will  make  a  very  ex- 
cellent pilgrim. 

Chr.  At  this  Christian  modestly  smiled,  and  said, 
This  man,  with  whom  you  are  so  taken,  will  beguile, 
with  that  tongue  of  his,  twenty  of  them  that  know  him 
not. 

Faith.     Do  you  know  him,  then? 

Chr.  Know  him!  Yes,  better  than  he  knows  him- 
self. 

Faith.     Pray,  what  is  he  ? 

Chr.  His  name  is  Talkative;  he  dwelleth  in  our 
town.  I  wonder  that  you  should  be  a  stranger  to  him, 
only  I  consider  that  our  town  is  large. 

Faith.  Whose  son  is  he?  And  whereabouts  does  he 
dwell? 
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Chr.  He  is  the  son  of  one  Say- well;  he  dwelt  in 
Prating  Row;  and  is  known  of  all  that  are  acquainted 
with  him,  by  the  name  of  Talkative  in  Prating  Row; 
and  notwithstanding  his  fine  tongue,  he  is  but  a  sorry 
fellow. 

Faith.     Well,  he  seems  to  be  a  very  pretty  man. 

Chr.  That  is,  to  them  who  have  not  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  him;  for  he  is  best  abroad;  near  home, 
he  is  ugly  enough.  Your  saying  that  he  is  a  pretty  man 
brings  to  my  mind  what  I  have  observed  in  the  work  of 
the  painter,  whose  pictures  show  best  at  a  distance,  but, 
very  near,  more  unpleasing. 

Faith.  But  I  am  ready  to  think  you  do  but  jest,  be- 
cause you  smiled. 

Chr.  God  forbid  that  I  should  jest  (although  I 
smiled)  in  this  matter,  or  that  I  should  accuse  any  false- 
ly! I  will  give  you  a  further  discovery  of  him.  This 
man  is  for  any  company,  and  for  any  talk;  as  he  talketh 
now  with  you,  so  will  he  talk  when  he  is  on  the  ale- 
bench;  and  the  more  drink  he  hath  in  his  crown,  the 
more  of  these  things  he  hath  in  his  mouth;  religion 
hath  no  place  in  his  heart,  or  house,  or  conversation;  all 
he  hath,  lieth  in  his  tongue,  and  his  religion  is,  to  make 
a  noise  therewith. 

Faith.  Say  you  so!  then  am  I  in  this  man  greatly 
deceived. 

Chr.     Deceived!   you  may  be  sure  of  it;   remember 
the  proverb,  "They  say  and  do  not."*     But  the  "king-   Talkative 
dom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power.^f     He  talketh  talks,  but 
of  prayer,  of  repentance,  of  faith,  and  of  the  new  birth:   ^o^snot. 
but  he  knows  but  only  to  talk  of  them.     I  have  been  in 
his  family,  and  have  observed  him  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  I  know  what  I  say  of  him  is  the  truth.    His 
house  is  as  empty  of  religion  as  the  white  of  an  egg  is  of 
savor.     There  is  there  neither  prayer,  nor  sign  of  re- 
pentance for  sin;  yea,  the  brute  in  his  kind  serves  God 


•  Matt,  xxiii.  3.  t  1  Cor.  iv.  20. 
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far  better  than  he.  He  is  the  very  stain,  reproach  and 
shame  of  religion,  to  all  that  know  him;  it  can  hardly 
have  a  good  word  in  all  that  end  of  the  town  where  he 
dwells,  through  him.*  Thus  say  the  common  people 
that  know  him,  A  saint  abroad,  and  a  devil  at  home. 
His  poor  family  finds  it  so;  he  is  such  a  churl,  such  a 
railer  at,  and  so  unreasonable  with  his  servants,  that 
they  neither  know  how  to  do  for,  or  speak  to  him.  Men 
that  have  any  dealings  with  him,  say  it  is  better  to  deal 
with  a  Turk  than  with  him;  for  fairer  dealing  they  shall 
have  at  their  hands.  This  talkative  (if  it  be  possible) 
will  go  beyond  them,  defraud,  beguile,  and  overreach 
them.  Besides,  he  brings  up  his  sons  to  follow  his 
steps;  and  if  he  findeth  in  any  of  them  a  foolish  timor- 
ousness  (for  so  he  calls  the  first  appearance  of  a  tender 
conscience),  he  calls  them  fools  and  blockheads,  and  by 
no  means  will  employ  them  in  much,  or  speak  to  their 
commendations  before  others.  For  my  part,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  he  has,  by  his  wicked  life,  caused  many  to 
stumble  and  fall;  and  will  be,  if  God  prevent  not,  the 
ruin  of  many  more. 

Faith.  Well,  my  brother,  I  am  bound  to  believe  you; 
not  only  because  you  say  you  know  him,  but  also  be- 
cause, like  a  Christian,  you  make  your  reports  of  men. 
For  I  cannot  think  that  you  speak  these  things  of  ill- 
will,  but  because  it  is  even  so  as  you  say. 

Chr.  Had  I  known  him  no  more  than  you,  I  might 
perhaps  have  thought  of  him,  as,  at  the  first,  you  did; 
yea,  had  he  received  this  report  at  their  hands  only  that 
are  enemies  to  religion,  I  should  have  thought  it  had 
been  a  slander — a  lot  that  often  falls  from  bad  men's 
mouths  upon  good  men's  names  and  professions;  but  all 
these  things,  yea,  and  a  great  many  more  as  bad,  of  my 
own  knowledge,  I  can  prove  him  guilty  of.  Beside, 
good  men  are  ashamed  of  him;   they  can  neither  call 

•  Rom.  ii.  24,  25. 
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him  brother,  nor  friend;  the  very  naming  of  him  among 
them  makes  them  blush,  if  they  know  him. 

Faith.  Well,  I  see  that  saying  and  doing  are  two 
things,  and  hereafter  I  shall  better  observe  this  distinc- 
tion. 

Chr.  They  are  two  things,  indeed,  and  are  as  diverse 
as  are  the  soul  and  the  body;  for  as  the  body  without  the 
soul  is  but  a  dead  carcass,  so  saying,  if  it  be  alone,  is 
but  a  dead  carcass  also.  The  soul  of  religion  is  but  the 
practical  part:  "Pure  religion  and  undefiled,  before 
God  and  the  Father,  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world."*  This  Talkative  is  not  aware  of:  he 
thinks  that  hearing  and  saying  will  make  a  good 
Christian,  and  thus  he  deceiveth  his  own  soul.  Hear- 
ing is  but  as  the  sowing  of  the  seed;  talking  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  fruit  is  indeed  in  the  heart  and  life; 
and  let  us  assure  ourselves,  that  at  the  day  of  doom  men 
shall  be  Judged  according  to  their  fruits. f  It  will  not 
be  said  then.  Did  you  believe?  but.  Were  you  doers,  or 
talkers  only?  and  accordingly  shall  they  be  judged. 
The  end  of  the  world  is  compared  to  our  harvest;  and 
you  know  men  at  harvest  regard  nothing  but  fruit.  Not 
that  anything  can  be  accepted  that  is  not  of  faith,  but  I 
speak  this  to  show  you  how  insignificant  the  profession 
of  Talkative  will  be  at  that  day. 

Faith.  This  brings  to  my  mind  that  of  Moses  by 
which  he  describeth  the  beast  that  is  clean,J  He  is  such 
a  one  that  parteth  the  hoof  and  cheweth  the  cud;  not 
that  parteth  the  hoof  only,  or  that  cheweth  the  cud  only. 
The  hare  cheweth  the  cud,  but  yet  is  unclean,  because 
he  parteth  not  the  hoof.  And  this  truly  resembleth 
Talkative;  he  cheweth  the  cud,  he  seeketh  knowledge, 
he  cheweth  upon  the  word;  but  he  divideth  not  the 
hoof,  he  parteth  not  with  the  way  of  sinners;  but,  as  the 
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hare,  he  retaineth  the  foot  of  a  dog  or  bear,  and  there- 
fore he  is  unclean. 

Chr.  You  have  spoken,  for  aught  I  know,  the  true 
gospel-sense  of  those  texts.  And  I  will  add  another 
thing:  Paul  calleth  some  men,  yea,  and  those  great 
talkers,  too  ^'sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,"  that 
is,  as  he  expounds  them  in  another  place,  "things  with- 
out life,  giving  sound."*  Things  without  life,  that  is, 
without  the  true  faith  and  grace  of  the  gospel;  and 
consequently,  things  that  shall  never  be  placed  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  among  those  that  are  the  children  of 
life;  though  their  sound,  by  their  talk,  be  as  if  it  were 
the  tongue  or  voice  of  an  angel. 

Faith.  Well,  I  was  not  so  fond  of  his  company  at 
first,  but  I  am  sick  of  it  now.  What  shall  we  do  to  be 
rid  of  him? 

Chr.  Take  my  advice,  and  do  as  I  bid  you,  and  you 
shall  find  that  he  will  soon  be  sick  of  your  company  too, 
except  God  shall  touch  his  heart  and  turn  it. 

Faith.    What  would  you  have  me  to  do? 

Chr.  Why,  go  to  him,  and  enter  into  some  serious 
discourse  about  the  power  of  religion;  and  ask  him 
plainly  (when  he  has  approved  of  it,  for  that  he  will) 
whether  this  thing  be  set  up  in  his  heart,  house  or  con- 
versation. 

Faith.  Then  Faithful  stepped  forward  again,  and 
said  to  Talkative,  Come,  what  cheer?    How  is  it  now? 

Talk.  Thank  you,  well.  I  thought  we  should  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  talk  by  this  time. 

Faith.  Well,  if  you  will,  we  will  fall  to  it  now;  and 
since  you  left  it  with  me  to  state  the  question,  let  it  be 
this:  How  doth  the  saving  grace  of  God  discover  itself, 
when  it  is  in  the  heart  of  man? 

Talk.  I  perceive,  then,  that  our  talk  must  be  about 
the  power  of  things.  Well,  it  is  a  very  good  question, 
and  I  shall  be  willing  to  answer  you.     And  take  my  an- 
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swer  in  brief,  thus:  First,  Where  the  grace  of  God  is  in 
the  heart,  it  causeth  there  a  great  outcry  against  sin. 
Secondly 

Faith.  Nay,  hold,  let  us  consider  of  one  at  once.  I 
think  you  should  rather  say,  It  shows  itself  by  inclining 
the  soul  to  abhor  its  sin. 

Talk.  Why,  what  difference  is  there  between  crying 
out  against,  and  abhorring  of  sin? 

Faith.  Oh,  a  great  deal.  A  man  may  cry  out  against 
sin  of  policy,  but  he  cannot  abhor  it  but  by  virtue  of  a 
godly  antipathy  against  it.  I  have  heard  many  cry  out 
against  sin  in  the  pulpit,  who  yet  can  abide  it  well 
enough  in  the  heart,  house  and  conversation.  Joseph's 
mistress  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  as  if  she  had  been 
very  holy;  but  she  would  willingly,  notwithstanding 
that,  have  committed  uncleanness  with  him,*  Some 
cry  out  against  sin,  even  as  the  mother  cries  out  against 
her  child  in  her  lap,  when  she  calleth  it  slut  and 
naughty  girl,  and  then  falls  to  hugging  and  kissing  it. 

Talk.     You  lie  at  the  catch,  I  perceive. 

Faith.  1^0,  not  I;  I  am  only  for  setting  things  right. 
But  what  is  the  second  thing  whereby  you  would  prove 
a  discovery  of  a  work  of  grace  in  the  heart? 

Talk.     Great  knowledge  of  gospel  mysteries. 

Faith.  This  sign  should  have  been  first;  but,  first  or 
last,  it  is  also  false;  for  knowledge,  great  knowledge, 
may  be  obtained  in  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  and  yet 
no  work  of  grace  in  the  soul.f  Yea,  if  a  man  have  all 
knowledge,  he  may  yet  be  nothing,  and  so  consequently 
be  no  child  of  God.  When  Christ  said,  "Do  you  know 
all  these  things?''  and  the  disciples  had  answered,  Yes; 
he  addeth,  "Blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  He  doth  not 
lay  the  blessing  in  the  knowing  of  them,  but  in  the 
doing  of  them.  For  there  is  a  knowledge  that  is  not  at- 
tended with  doing:  "He  that  knoweth  his  master's 
will,  and  doeth  it  not."     A  man  may  know  like  an  an- 
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gel;,  and  yet  be  no  Christian;  therefore  your  sign  of  it  is 
not  true.  Indeed,  to  know  is  a  thing  that  pleaseth  talk- 
ers and  boasters;  but  to  do  is  that  which  pleaseth  God. 
IsTot  that  the  heart  can  be  good  without  knowledge;  for 
without  that  the  heart  is  naught.  There  is,  therefore, 
knowledge  and  knowledge.  Knowledge  that  resteth  in 
the  bare  speculation  of  things;  and  knowledge  that  is 
accompanied  with  the  grace  of  faith  and  love,  which 
puts  a  man  upon  doing  even  the  will  of  God  from  the 
heart.  The  first  of  these  will  serve  the  talker;  but 
without  the  other  the  true  Christian  is  not  content. 
"Give  me  understanding,  and  I  shall  keep  thy  law;  yea, 
I  shall  observe  it  with  my  whole  heart."* 

Talk.  You  lie  at  the  catch  again;  this  is  not  for  edi- 
fication. 

Faith.  Well,  if  you  please^  propound  another  sign 
how  this  work  of  grace  discovereth  itself  where  it  is. 

Talk.     Not  I;  for  I  see  we  shall  not  agree. 

Faith.  Well,  if  you  will  not,  will  you  give  me  leave 
to  do  it? 

Talk.     You  may  use  your  liberty. 

Faith.  A  work  of  grace  in  the  soul  discovereth  itself, 
either  to  him  that  hath  it,  or  to  standers-by. 

To  him  that  hath  it  thus:  It  gives  him  conviction  of 
sin,  especially  of  the  defilement  of  his  nature  and  the 
sin  of  unbelief  (for  the  sake  of  which  he  is  sure  to  be 
damned,  if  he  findeth  not  mercy  at  God's  hand,  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ). f  This  sight  and  sense  of  things  work- 
eth  in  him  sorrow  and  shame  for  sin;  he  findeth,  more- 
over, revealed  in  him  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  closing  with  him  for  life,  at  the 
which  he  findeth  hungering  and  thirstings  after  him; 
to  which  hungerings,  etc.,  the  promise  is  made.J  Now, 
according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  faith  in  his 


*  Ps.  cxix.  34. 
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Saviour,  so  is  his  joy  and  peace,  so  is  his  love  to  holiness, 
so  are  his  desires  to  know  him  more,  and  also  to  serve 
him  in  this  world.  But  though  I  say  it  discovereth  it- 
self thus  unto  him,  yet  it  is  but  seldom  that  he  is  able  to 
conclude  that  this  is  a  work  of  grace;  because  his  cor- 
ruptions now,  and  his  abused  reason,  make  his  mind  to 
misjudge  in  this  matter;  therefore,  in  him  that  hath 
this  work,  there  is  required  a  very  sound  judgment  be- 
fore he  can,  with  steadiness,  conclude  that  this  is  a  work 
of  grace. 

To  others,  it  is  thus  discovered: 

1.  By  an  experimental  confession  of  his  faith  in 

Christ.t 

2.  By  a  life  answerable  to  that  confession;  to-wit,  a 
life  of  holiness,  heart-holiness,  family-holiness  (if  he 
hath  a  family),  and  by  conversation-holiness  in  the 
world;  which,  in  the  general  teacheth  him  inwardly  to 
abhor  his  sin,  and  himself  for  that,  in  secret;  to  sup- 
press it  in  his  family,  and  to  promote  holiness  in  the 
world;  not  by  talk  only,  as  a  hypocrite  or  talkative  per- 
son may  do,  but  by  a  practical  subjection,  in  faith  and 
love,  to  the  power  of  the  Word.f  And  now,  sir,  as  to 
this  brief  description  of  the  work  of  grace,  and  also  the 
discovery  of  it,  if  you  have  aught  to  object,  object;  if 
not,  then  give  me  leave  to  propound  to  you  a  second 
question. 

Talk.  ISTay,  my  part  is  not  now  to  object,  but  to  hear; 
let  me,  therefore,  have  your  second  question. 

Faith.  It  is  this:  Do  you  experience  this  first  part  of 
this  description  of  it?  and  doth  your  life  and  conversa- 
tion testify  the  same?  or  standeth  your  religion  in  word 
or  in  tongue,  and  not  in  deed  and  truth?  Pray,  if  you 
inchne  to  answer  me  in  this,  say  no  more  than  you  know 
the  God  above  will  say  Amen  to,  and  also  nothing  but 
what  your  conscience  can  justify  you  in;    ^'for  not  he 
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that  commendeth  himself  is  approved,  but  whom  the 
Lord  commendeth/'  Besides,  to  say  I  am  thus  and 
thus,  when  my  conversation,  and  all  my  neighbors,  tell 
me  I  lie,  is  great  wickedness. 

Talk.  Then  Talkative  at  first  began  to  blush;  but, 
recovering  himself,  thus  he  replied:  You  come  now  to 
experience,  to  conscience  and  God;  and  to  appeal  to  him 
for  justification  of  vrhat  is  spoken.  This  kind  of  dis- 
course I  did  not  expect;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  give  an 
answer  to  such  questions,  because  I  count  not  myself 
bound  thereto,  unless  you  take  upon  you  to  be  a  cate- 
chizer,  and,  though  you  should  so  do,  yet  I  may  refuse 
to  make  you  my  judge.  But,  I  pray,  will  you  tell  me 
why  you  ask  me  such  questions? 

Faith.  Because  I  saw  you  forward  to  talk,  and  be- 
cause I  knew  not  that  you  had  aught  else  but  notion. 
Besides,  to  tell  you  all  the  truth,  I  have  heard  of  you, 
that  you  are  a  man  whose  religion  lies  in  talk,  and  that 
your  conversation  gives  this  your  mouth-profession  the 
lie.  They  say  you  are  a  spot  among  Christians;  and 
that  religion  fareth  the  worse  for  your  ungodly  con- 
versation; that  some  have  already  stumbled  at  your 
wicked  ways,  and  that  more  are  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed thereby;  your  religion,  and  an  ale-house,  and 
eovetousnegs,  and  uncleanliness,  and  swearing,  and  ly- 
ing, and  vain  company-keeping,  etc.,  will  stand  to- 
gether. The  proverb  is  true  of  you  which  is  said  of  a 
harlot — ^to-wit,  that  she  is  a  shame  to  all  women;  so  are 
you  a  shame  to  all  professors. 

Talk.  Since  you  are  ready  to  take  up  reports,  and  to 
judge  so  rashly  as  you  do,  I  cannot  but  conclude  you  are 
some  peevish  or  melancholy  man,  not  fit  to  be  dis- 
coursed with,  and  so  adieu. 

Chr.  Then  came  up  Christian,  and  said  to  his  broth- 
er, I  told  you  how  it  would  happen:  your  words  and 
his  lusts  could  not  agree;  he  had  rather  leave  your  com- 
pany than  reform  his  life.  But  he  is  gone,  as  I  said;  let 
him  go,  the  loss  is  no  man's  but  his  own;  he  has  saved  us 
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the  trouble  of  going  from  him;  for  he  continuing  (as  I 
suppose  he  will  do)  as  he  is,  he  would  have  been  but  a  ^  so^a 
blot  in  our  company.     Besides,  the  apostle  says,  ^Trom 
such  withdraw  thyself.'^ 

Faith.  But  I  am  glad  we  had  this  little  discourse 
with  him;  it  may  happen  that  he  will  think  of  it  again. 
However,  I  have  dealt  plainly  with  him,  and  so  am  clear 
of  his  blood,  if  he  perish eth. 

Chr.  You  did  well  to  talk  so  plainly  to  him  as  you 
did;  there  is  but  little  of  this  faithful  dealing  with  men 
nowadays,  and  that  makes  religion  to  stink  so  in  the 
nostrils  of  many,  as  it  doth;  for  they  are  these  talkative 
fools  whose  religion  is  only  in  word,  and  are  debauched 
and  vain  in  their  conversation,  that  (being  admitted  so 
much  into  the  fellowship  of  the  godly)  do  puzzle  the 
world,  blemish  Christianity,  and  grieve  the  sincere.  I 
wish  that  all  men  would  deal  with  such  as  you  have 
done;  then  should  they  either  be  made  more  conform- 
able to  religion,  or  the  company  of  saints  would  be  too 
hot  for  them.     Then  did  Faithful  say: 

"How  Talkative  at  first  lifts  up  his  plumes! 
How  bravely  doth  he  speak!    How  he  prest 
To  drive  down  all  before  him!    But  so  soon 
As  Faithful  talks  of  heart-work,  like  the  moon 
That's  past  the  full,  into  the  wane  he  goes. 
And  so  will  all,  but  he  that  heart-work  knows." 

Thus  they  went  on  talking  of  what  they  had  seen  by 
the  way;  and  so  made  that  way  easy  which  would  other- 
wise, no  doubt,  have  been  tedious  to  them;  for  now 
they  went  through  a  wilderness. 

Now,  when  they  were  got  almost  quite  out  of  this  wil- 
derness. Faithful  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  back,  and 
espied  one  coming  after  them,  and  he  knew  him.  Oh! 
said  Faithful  to  his  brother.  Who  comes  yonder?  Then 
Christian  looked,  and  said.  It  is  my  good  friend 
Evangelist.  Ay,  and  my  good  friend  too,  says  Faithful; 
for  it  was  he  that  set  me  the  way  to  the  gate.  Now  was 
Evangelist  come  up  to  them,  and  thus  saluted  them: 
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Evan.  Peace  be  with  you,  dearly  beloved;  and  peace 
be  to  your  helpers. 

Chr.  Welcome,  welcome,  my  good  Evangelist;  the 
sight  of  thy  countenance  brings  to  my  remembrance 
thy  ancient  kindness  and  unwearied  laboring  for  my 
eternal  good. 

Faith.  And  a  thousand  times  welcome,  said  good 
Faithful.  Thy  company,  0  sweet  Evangelist,  how  de- 
sirable it  is  to  us  poor  pilgrims. 

Evan.  Then,  said  Evangelist,  How  hath  it  fared 
with  you,  my  friends,  since  the  time  of  our  last  parting? 
What  have  you  met  with,  and  how  have  you  behaved 
3^ourselves? 

Then  Christian  and  Faithful  told  him  of  all  things 
that  had  happened  to  them  in  the  way;  and  how,  with 
what  difficulty,  they  had  arrived  to  that  place. 

Evan.  Eight  glad  am  I,  said  Evangelist,  not  that  you 
have  met  with  trials,  but  that  you  have  been  victors; 
and  for  that  you  have,  notwithstanding  many  weak- 
nesses, continued  in  the  way  to  this  very  day. 

I  say,  right  glad  am  I  of  this  thing,  and  that  for 
mine  own  sake  and  yours.  I  have  sowed,  and  you  have 
reaped:  and  the  day  is  coming  when  both  he  that  sowed 
and  they  that  reaped  shall  rejoice  together;  that  is  if 
you  hold  out:  "for  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint 
not."*  The  crown  is  before  you,  and  it  is  an  incor- 
ruptible one;  "so  run  that  you  may  obtain  it."t  Some 
there  be  that  set  out  for  this  crown,  and,  after  they  have 
gone  far  for  it,  another  comes  in,  and  takes  it  from  them: 
hold  fast,  therefore,  that  you  have;  let  no  man  take 
your  crown.J  You  are  not  yet  out  of  the  gun-shot  of 
the  devil;  you  have  not  resisted  unto  blood,  striving 
against  sin;  let  the  kingdom  be  always  before  you; 
and,  above  all,  look  well  to  your  own  hearts,  and  to  the 
lusts  thereof,  "for  they  are  deceitful  above  all  things, 

•  Jolm  iv.  36;  Gftl.  vl.  9,     1 1  Cor.  iJf.  24-27.     :j:  Rev.  iU.  U, 
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and  desperately  wicked;"  set  your  faces  like  a  flint; 
yon  have  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  on  your  side. 

Chr.  Then  Christian  thanked  him  for  his  exhorta- 
tion; but  told  him,  withal,  that  they  would  have  him 
speak  further  to  them  for  their  help  the  rest  of  the  way, 
and  the  rather,  for  that  they  well  knew  that  he  was  a 
prophet,  and  could  tell  them  of  things  that  might  hap- 
pen unto  them,  and  also  how  they  might  resist  and  over- 
come them.  To  which  request  Faithful  also  consented. 
So  Evangelist  began  as  followeth: 

Evan.  My  sons,  you  have  heard,  in  the  words  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  that  you  must,  through  many  tribu- 
lations, enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And,  again, 
that  in  every  city  bonds  and  afflictions  bide  you;  and 
therefore  you  cannot  expect  that  you  should  go  long  on 
your  pilgrimage  without  them,  in  some  sort  or  other. 
You  have  found  something  of  the  truth  of  these  testi- 
monies upon  you  already,  and  more  will  immediately 
follow;  for  now,  as  you  see,  you  are  almost  out  of  this 
wilderness,  and  therefore  you  will  soon  come  into  a 
town  that  you  will  by-and-by  see  before  you;  and  in  that 
town  you  will  be  hardly  beset  with  enemies,  who  will 
strain  hard  but  they  will  kill  you;  and  be  you  sure  that 
one  or  both  of  you  must  seal  the  testimony  which  you 
hold  with  blood;  but  be  you  faithful  unto  death,  and 
the  King  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life.  He  that  shall 
die  there,  although  his  death  will  be  unnatural,  and  his 
pain  perhaps  great,  he  will  yet  have  the  better  of  his 
fellow;  not  only  because  he  will  be  arrived  at  the 
Celestial  City  soonest,  but  because  he  will  escape  many 
miseries  that  the  other  will  meet  with  in  the  rest  of 
his  journey.  But  when  you  are  come  to  town,  and  shall 
find  fulfilled  what  I  have  here  related,  then  remember 
your  friend,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men,  and  "com- 
mit the  keeping  of  your  souls  to  your  God  in  well-doing, 
as  unto  a  faithful  Creator."* 
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Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  when  they  were  got  out 
of  the '  wilderness,  they  presently  saw  a  town  before 
them,  and  the  name  of  that  town  is  Vanity;  and  at  the 
town  there  is  a  fair  kept,  called  Vanity  Fair:  it  is  kept 
all  the  year  long;  it  beareth  the  name  of  Vanity  Fair 
because  the  town  where  it  is  kept  is  lighter  than  vanity; 
and  also  because  all  that  is  there  sold,  or  that  cometli 
thither,  is  vanity.  As  is  the  saying  of  the  wise,  "all  that 
Cometh  is  vanity.^t 

This  fair  is  no  new  erected  business,  but  a  thing  of 
ancient  standing;  I  will  show  you  the  original  of  it. 

Almost  five  thousand  years  agone,  there  were  pilgrims 
walking  to  the  Celestial  City,  as  these  two  honest  per- 
The  sons  are:    and  Beelzebub,  Apollyon  and  Legion,  with 

antiquity  of  their  Companions,  perceiving  by  the  path  that  the  pil- 
grims made,  that  their  way  to  the  city  lay  through  this 
town  of  Vanity,  they  contrived  here  to  set  up  a  fair;  a 
fair  wherein  should  be  sold  all  sorts  of  vanity,  and  that 
it  should  last  all  the  year  long;  therefore  at  this  fair  are 
all  such  merchandise  sold,  as  houses,  lands,  trades, 
places,  honors,  preferments,  titles,  countries,  kingdoms, 
lusts,  pleasures  and  delights  of  all  sorts,  as  harlots, 
bawds,  wives,  husbands,  children,  masters,  servants, 
lives,  blood,  bodies,  souls,  silver,  gold,  pearls,  precious 
stones,  and  what  not. 

And,  moreover,  at  this  fair  there  is  at  all  times  to  be 
seen  juggling,  cheats,  games,  plays,  fools,  apes,  knaves, 
and  rogues,  and  that  of  every  kind. 

Here  are  to  be  seen,  too,  and  that  for  nothing,  thefts, 
murders,  adulteries,  false-swearers,  and  that  of  a  blood- 
red  color. 

And  as  in  other  fairs  of  less  moment,  there  are  the 
several  rows  and  streets,  under  their  proper  names, 
where  such  and  such  wares  are  vended;  so  here  likewise 
you  have  the  proper  places,  rows,  streets  (viz.,  countries 
and  kingdoms),  where  the  wares  of  this  fair  are  soonest 

t  Eccles.  i.;  ii.  11,  17;  xl.  8;  Isa.  ix.  17. 
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to  be  found.  Here  is  the  Britain  Bow,  tlie  French  Row, 
the  Italian  Eow,  the  Spanish  Row,  the  German  Row, 
where  several  sorts  of  vanities  are  to  be  sold.  But,  as  in 
other  fairs,  some  one  commodity  is  as  the  chief  of  all  the 
fair,  so  the  ware  of  Rome  and  her  merchandise  is  greatly 
promoted  in  this  fair;  only  our  English  nation,  with 
some  others,  have  taken  a  dislike  thereat. 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  way  to  the  Celestial  City  lies  just 
through  this  town  where  this  lusty  fair  is  kept;  and  he 
that  will  go  to  the  City,  and  yet  not  go  through  this 
town,  must  needs  ^*^go  out  of  the  world."*^*  The  Prince 
of  princes  himself,  when  here,  went  through  this  town 
to  his  own  country,  and  that  upon  a  fair-day,  too;  yea, 
and  as  I  think,  it  was  Beelzebub,  the  chief  lord  of  this 
fair,  that  invited  him  to  buy  of  his  vanities;  yea,  would 
have  made  him  lord  of  the  fair,  would  he  but  have  done 
him  reverence  as  he  went  through  the  town.J  Yea,  be- 
cause he  was  such  a  person  of  honor,  Beelzebub  had  him 
from  street  to  street,  and  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  in  a  little  timef  that  he  might,  if  possible, 
allure  the  Blessed  One  to  cheapen  and  buy  some  of  his 
vanities;  but  he  had  no  mind  to  the  merchandise,  and 
therefore  left  the  town  without  laying  out  so  much  as 
one  farthing  upon  these  vanities.  This  fair,  therefore, 
is  an  ancient  thing,  of  long  standing,  and  a  very  great 
fair.  Now,  these  pilgrims,  as  I  said,  must  needs  go 
through  this  fair.  Well,  so  they  did;  but,  behold,  even 
as  they  entered  into  the  fair,  all  the  people  in  the  fair 
were  moved,  and  the  town  itself,  as  it  were,  in  a  hubbub 
about  them;  and  that  for  several  reasons!  for — 

First,  The  pilgrims  were  clothed  with  such  kind  of 
raiment  as  was  diverse  from  the  raiment  of  any  that 
traded  in  that  fair.  The  people,  therefore,  of  the  fair, 
made  a  great  gazing  upon  them:   some  said  they  were 
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fools,  some  they  were  bedlams,  and  some  they  are  out- 
landish men.J 

Secondly,  And  as  they  wondered  at  their  apparel,  so 
they  did  likewise  at  their  speech;  for  few  could  under- 
stand what  they  said;  they  naturally  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan,  but  they  that  kept  the  fair  were  the 
men  of  this  world;  so  that,  from  one  end  of  the  fair  to 
the  other,  they  seemed  barbarians  each  to  the  other. § 

Thirdly,  But  that  which  did  not  a  little  amuse  the 
merchandisers  was,  that  these  pilgrims  set  very  light  by 
all  their  wares;  they  cared  not  so  much  as  to  look  upon 
them;  and  if  they  called  upon  them  to  buy,  they  would 
put  their  fingers  to  their  ears,  and  cry,  "Turn  away  mine 
eyes  from  beholding  vanity,"  and  look  upward,  signify- 
ing that  their  trade  and  traffic  was  in  heaven.* 

One  chanced  mockingly,  beholding  the  carriage  of 
the  men,  to  say  unto  them.  What  will  ye  buy?  But 
they,  looking  gravely  upon  him,  answered,  "We  buy  the 
truth.^t  At  that  there  was  an  occasion  taken  to  de- 
spise the  men  the  more;  some  mocking,  some  taunting, 
some  speaking  reproachfully,  and  some  calling  upon 
others  to  smite  them.  At  last  things  came  to  a  hubbub 
and  great  stir  in  the  fair,  insomuch  that  all  order  was 
confounded.  Now  was  word  presently  brought  to  the 
great  one  of  the  fair,  who  quickly  came  down,  and  de- 
puted some  of  his  most  trusty  friends  to  take  these  men 
into  examination,  about  whom  the  fair  was  almost  over- 
turned. So  the  men  were  brought  to  examination; 
and  they  that  sat  upon  them,  asked  them  whence  they 
came,  whither  they  went,  and  what  they  did  there,  in 
such  an  unusual  garb?  The  men  told  them  that  they 
were  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  the  world,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  their  own  country,  which  was  the  heaven- 
ly Jerusalem, §  and  that  they  had  given  no  occasion  to 
the  men  of  the  town,  nor  yet  to  the  merchandisers,  thus 


t  1  Cor.  i.  8;  iv.  9. 
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to  abuse  them,  and  to  let  them  in  their  journey,  except 
it  was  for  that,  when  one  asked  them  what  they  would 
buy,  they  said  they  would  buy  the  truth.  But  they  that 
were  appointed  to  examine  them  did  not  believe  them  to 
be  any  other  than  bedlams  and  mad,  or  else  such  as 
came  to  put  all  things  into  a  confusion  in  the  fair/ 
Therefore  they  took  them,  and  beat  them,  and  be-  They  are 
smeared  with  dirt,  and  then  put  into  the  cage,  that  they 
might  be  made  a  spectacle  to  all  the  men  of  the  fair. 

"Behold  Vanity  Fair!  the  Pilgrims  there 

Are  chained  and  stoned  beside; 
Even  so  it  was  our  Lord  pass'd  here. 

And  on  Mount  Calvary  died." 

There,  therefore,  they  lay  for  some  time,  and  were 
made  the  objects  of  any  man^s  sport,  or  malice,  or  re- 
venge, the  great  one  of  the  fair  laughing  still  at  all  that 
befell  them.  But  the  men  being  patient,  and  not  ren-  I'he  be- 
dering  railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise,  blessing,  nh^^°t-°J 
and  giving  good  words  for  bad,  and  kindness  for  injuries  and  Faith 
done,  some  men  in  the  fair  that  were  more  observing,  fui  in  the 
and  less  prejudiced  than  the  rest,  began  to  check  and 
blame  the  baser  sort  for  their  continual  abuses  done  by 
them  to  the  men;  they,  therefore,  in  angry  manner,  let 
fly  at  them  again,  counting  them  as  bad  as  the  men  in 
the  cage,  and  telling  them  that  they  seemed  confeder- 
ates, and  should  be  made  partakers  of  their  misfor- 
tunes. The  other  replied,  that  for  aught  they  could 
see,  the  men  were  quiet  and  sober,  and  intended  nobody 
any  hann;  and  that  there  were  many  that  traded  in 
their  fair  that  were  more  worthy  to  be  put  into  the  cage, 
yea,  and  pillory  too,  than  were  the  men  they  had  abused. 
Thus,  after  divers  words  had  passed  on  both  sides,  the 
men  behaving  themselves  all  the  while  very  wisely  and 
soberly  before  them,  they  fell  to  some  blows  among 
themselves,  and  did  harm  one  to  another.  Then  were 
these  two  poor  men  brought  before  their  examiners 
again,  and  there  charged  as  being  guilty  of  the  late  hub- 
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"bub  that  had  been  in  the  fair.  So  they  beat  them  piti- 
fully,  and  hanged  irons  upon  them,  and  led  them  in 
chains  up  and  down  the  fair,  for  an  example  and  a  ter- 
ror to  others,  lest  any  should  speak  in  their  behalf,  or 
join  themselves  unto  them.  But  Christian  and  Faith- 
ful behaved  themselves  yet  more  wisely,  and  received 
the  ignominy  and  shame  that  was  cast  upon  them,  with 
so  much  meekness  and  patience  that  it  won  to  their 
side,  though  but  few  in  comparison  of  the  rest,  several  of 
the  men  in  the  fair.  This  put  the  other  party  into 
greater  rage,  insomuch  that  they  concluded  the  death  of 
these  two  men.  Wherefore  they  threatened  that  neith- 
er cage  nor  irons  should  serve  their  turn,  but  that  they 
should  die,  for  the  abuse  they  had  done,  and  for  delud- 
ing the  men  of  the  fair. 

Then  were  they  remanded  to  the  cage  again,  until 
further  order  should  be  taken  with  them.  So  they  put 
them  in,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks. 

Here,  therefore,  they  called  again  to  mind  what  they 
had  heard  from  their  faithful  friend  Evangelist,  and 
were  the  more  confirmed  in  their  way  and  sufferings  by 
what  he  told  them  would  happen  to  them.  They  also 
now  comforted  each  other,  that  whose  lot  it  was  to  suf- 
fer, even  he  should  have  the  best  of  it;  therefore  each 
man  secretly  wished  that  he  might  have  that  prefer- 
ment: but  committing  himself  to  the  all- wise  disposal 
of  Him  that  ruleth  all  things,  with  much  content,  they 
abode  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  until  they 
should  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Then  a  convenient  time  being  appointed,  tliey 
brought  them  forth  to  their  trial  in  order  to  their  con- 
demnation. When  the  time  was  come,  they  were 
brought  before  their  enemies  and  arraigned.  The 
Judge's  name  was  Lord  Hate-good.  Their  indictment 
was  one  and  the  same  in  substance,  though  somewhat 
varying  in  form,  the  contents  whereof  were  these: 

"That  they  were  enemies  to  and  disturbers  of  their 
trade;  that  they  had  made  commotions  and  divisions  in 
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the  town,  and  had  won  a  party  to  their  own  most  danger- 
ous opinions,  in  contempt  of  the  law  of  their  prince." 

"Now,  Faithful,  play  the  man,  speak  for  thy  God: 
Fear  not  the  wicked's  malice,  nor  their  rod: 
Speak  boldly,  man,  the  truth  is  on  thy  side: 
Die  for  it,  and  to  Life  in  triumph  ride." 

Then  Faithful  began  to  answer,  that  he  had  only  set 
himself  against  that  which  hath  set  itself  against  Him 
that  is  higher  than  the  highest.  And,  said  he,  as  for 
disturbance,  I  make  none,  being  myself  a  man  of  peace; 
the  parties  that  were  won  to  us,  were  won  by  beholding 
our  truth  and  innocence,  and  they  are  only  turned  from 
the  worse  to  the  better.  And  as  to  the  king  you  talk  of, 
since  he  is  Beelzebub,  the  enemy  of  our  Lord,  I  defy 
him  and  all  his  angels. 

Then  proclamation  was  made,  that  they  that  had 
aught  to  say  for  their  lord  the  king  against  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  should  forthwith  appear  and  give  in  their  evi- 
dence. So  there  came  in  three  witnesses,  to-wit.  Envy, 
Superstition  and  Pickthank.  They  were  then  asked  if 
they  knew  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  and  what  they  had 
to  say  for  their  lord  the  king  against  them. 

Then  stood  forth  Envy,  and  said  to  this  effect:  My 
Lord,  I  have  known  this  man  a  long  time,  and  will  at- 
test upon  my  oath  before  this  honorable  bench  that  he 
is 

Judge.  Hold!  Give  him  his  oath.  (So  they  swear 
him.)     Then  he  said: 

Envy.  My  Lord,  this  man,  notwithstanding  his 
])lausible  name,  is  one  of  the  vilest  men  in  our  country. 
He  neither  regardeth  prince  nor  people,  law  nor  cus- 
tom; but  doth  all  that  he  can  to  possess  all  men  with 
certain  of  his  disloyal  notions,  which  he  in  the  general 
calls  principles  of  faith  and  holiness.  And,  in  particu- 
lar, I  heard  him  once  myself  affirm  that  Christianity  and 
the  customs  of  our  town  of  Vanity  were  diametrically 
opposite,  and  could  not  be  reconciled.     By  which  say- 
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ing,  my  Lord^  he  doth  at  once  not  only  condemn  all  our 
laudable  doings,  but  us  in  the  doing  of  them. 

Judge.  Then  did  the  Judge  say  to  him,  Hast  thou 
any  more  to  say? 

Envy.  My  Lord,  I  could  say  much  more,  only  I 
would  not  be  tedious  to  the  court.  Yet,  if  need  be, 
when  the  other  gentlemen  have  given  in  their  evidence, 
rather  than  anything  shall  be  wanting  that  will  dis- 
patch him,  I  will  enlarge  my  testimony  against  him. 
So  he  was  bid  to  stand  by. 

Then  they  called  Superstition,  and  bid  him  look  upon 
the  prisoner.  They  also  asked,  what  he  could  say  for 
their  lord  the  king  against  him.  Then  they  sware  him: 
so  he  began. 

Sup.  My  Lord,  I  have  no  great  acquaintance  with 
this  man,  nor  do  I  desire  to  have  further  knowledge  of 
him;  however,  this  I  know,  that  he  is  a  very  pestilent 
fellow,  from  some  discourse  that,  the  other  day,  I  had 
with  hiin  in  this  town;  for  then,  talking  with  him,  I 
heard  him  say,  that  our  religion  was  nought,  and  such 
by  which  a  man  could  by  no  means  please  God.  Which 
saying  of  his,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship  very  well  knows 
what  necessarily  thence  will  follow,  to-wit,  that  we  still 
do  worship  in  vain,  are  yet  in  our  sins,  and  finally  shall 
be  damned;  and  this  is  that  which  I  have  to  say. 

Then  was  Pickthank  sworn,  and  bid  say  what  he 
knew,  in  behalf  of  their  lord  the  king,  against  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar. 

Pick.  My  Lord,  and  you  gentlemen  all,  This  fellow 
I  have  known  of  a  long  time,  and  have  heard  him  speak 
things  that  ought  not  to  be  spoke;  for  he  hath  railed  on 
our  noble  prince  Beelzebub,  and  hath  spoken  contempti- 
bly of  his  honorable  friends,  whose  names  are  the  Lord 
Sins  are  all  Old  Man,  the  Lord  Carnal  Delight,  the  Lord  Luxurious, 
the  Lord  Desire  of  Vain  Glory,  my  old  Lord  Lechery, 
Sir  Having  Greedy,  with  all  the  rest  of  our  nobility;  and 
he  hath  said,  moreover.  That  if  all  men  were  of  his 
mind,  if  possible,  there  is  not  one  of  these  noblemen, 
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should  have  any  longer  a  being  in  this  town.  Besides, 
he  hath  not  been  afraid  to  rail  on  you,  my  Lord,  who 
are  now  appointed  to  be  his  judge,  calHng  you  an  un- 
godly villain,  with  many  other  such  like  villifying 
terms,  with  which  he  hath  bespattered  most  of  the  gen- 
try of  our  town. 

When  this  Pickthank  had  told  his  tale,  the  judge  di- 
rected his  speech  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  saying, 
Tliou  runagate,  heretic  and  traitor,  hast  thou  heard  what 
these  honest  gentlemen  have  witnessed  against  thee? 

Faith.     May  I  speak  a  few  words  in  my  own  defense? 

Judge.  Sirrah!  Sirrah!  thou  deservest  to  live  no 
longer,  but  to  be  slain  immediately  upon  the  place;  yet, 
that  all  men  may  see  our  gentleness  toward  thee,  let  us 
hear  what  thou,  vile  runagate,  hast  to  say. 

Faith.  1.  I  say,  then,  in  answer  to  what  Mr.  Envy 
hath  spoken,  I  never  said  aught  but  this.  That  what 
rule,  or  laws,  or  customs,  or  people,  were  flat  against  the 
Word  of  God,  are  diametrically  opposite  to  Christianity. 
If  I  have  said  amiss  in  this,  convince  me  of  my  error, 
I  am  ready  here  before  you  to  make  my  recantation. 

2.  As  to  the  second,  to-wit,  Mr.  Superstition,  and 
his  charge  against  me,  I  said  only  this,  That  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God  there  is  required  a  Divine  faith;  but  there 
can  be  no  Divine  faith  without  a  Divine  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God.  Therefore,  whatever  is  thrust  into  the 
worship  of  God  that  is  not  agreeable  to  Divine  revela- 
tion, cannot  be  done  but  by  a  human  faith,  which  faith 
will  not  be  profitable  to  eternal  life. 

3.  As  to  what  Mr.  Pickthank  hath  said  I  say,  (avoid- 
ing terms,  as  that  I  am  said  to  rail,  and  the  like),  that 
the  prince  of  this  town,  with  all  the  rabblement,  his  at- 
tendants, by  this  gentleman  named,  are  more  fit  for 
a  being  in  hell,  than  in  this  town  and  country:  and  so, 
the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me! 

Then  the  judge  called  to  the  jury  (who  all  this  while 
stood  by,  to  hear  and  observe):  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you  see  this  man  about  whom  so  great  an  uproar  hath 
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been  made  in  this  town.  You  have  also  heard  what 
these  worthy  gentlemen  have  witnessed  against  him. 
Also  you  have  heard  his  reply  and  confession.  It  lieth 
now  in  your  breasts  to  hang  him  or  save  his  life;  but  yet 
I  think  meet  to  instruct  you  into  our  law. 

There  was  an  act  made  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh  the 
Great,  servant  to  our  prince,  that  lest  those  of  a  con- 
trary religion  should  multiply  and  grow  too  strong  for 
him,  their  males  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.* 
There  was  also  an  act  made  in  the  days  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  Great,  another  of  his  servants,  that  whoso- 
ever would  not  fall  down  and  worship  his  golden  image, 
should  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace.f  There  was  also 
an  act  made  in  the  days  of  Darius,  that  whoso,  for  some 
time,  called  upon  any  god  but  him,  should  be  cast  into 
the  lions'  den.J  Now  the  substance  of  these  laws  this 
rebel  has  broken,  not  only  in  thought  (which  is  not  to 
be  borne),  but  also  in  word  and  deed;  which  must  there- 
fore needs  be  intolerable. 

For  that  of  Pharaoh,  his  law  was  made  upon  a  sup- 
position, to  prevent  mischief,  no  crime  being  yet  appar- 
ent; but  here  is  a  crime  apparent.  For  the  second  and 
third,  you  see  he  disputeth  against  our  religion;  and  for 
the  treason  he  hath  confessed,  he  deserveth  to  die  the 
death. 

Then  went  the  jury  out,  whose  names  were,  Mr.  Blind- 
man,  Mr.  No-good,  Mr.  Malice,  Mr.  Love-lust,  Mr.  Live- 
loose,  Mr.  Heady,  Mr.  High-mind,  Mr.  Enmity,  Mr. 
Liar,  Mr.  Cruelty,  Mr.  Hate-light,  and  Mr.  Implacable, 
who  every  one  gave  in  his  private  verdict  against  him 
among  themselves,  and  afterward  unanimously  conclud- 
ed to  bring  him  in  guilty  before  the  judge.  And  first, 
among  themselves,  Mr.  Blind-man,  the  foreman  said, 
I  see  clearly  that  this  man  is  a  heretic.  Then  said  Mr. 
No-good,  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth.  Ay, 
&aid  Mr.  Malice,  for  I  hate  the  very  looks  of  him. 
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Then  said  Mr.  Love-lust,  I  could  never  endure  him. 
Nor  I,  said  Mr.  Live-loose,  for  he  would  always  be  con- 
demning my  way.  Hang  him,  hang  him,  said  Mr. 
Heady.  A  sorry  scrub,  said  Mr.  High-mind.  My  heart 
riseth  against  him,  said  Mr.  Enmity.  He  is  a  rogue, 
said  Mr.  Liar.  Hanging  is  too  good  for  him,  said  Mr. 
Cruelty.  Let  us  dispatch  him  out  of  the  way,  said  Mr. 
Hate-light.  Then  said  Mr.  Implacable,  Might  I  have 
all  the  world  given  me,  I  could  not  be  reconciled  to  him, 
therefore,  let  us  forthwith  bring  him  in  guilty  of  death. 
And  so  they  did;  therefore  he  was  presently  condemned 
to  be  had  from  the  place  where  he  was,  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came,  and  there  to  be  put  to  the  most  cruel 
death  that  could  be  invented. 

They  therefore  brought  him  out  to  do  with  him  ac- 
cording to  their  law;  and,  first,  they  scourged  him,  then 
they  buffeted  him,  then  they  lanced  his  flesh  with 
knives;  after  that  they  stoned  him  with  stones,  then 
pricked  him  with  their  swords;  and,  last  of  all,  they 
burned  him  to  ashes  at  the  stake.  Thus  came  Faithful 
to  his  end. 

Now  I  saw  that  there  stood  behind  the  multitude  a 
chariot  and  a  couple  of  horses,  waiting  for  Faithful,  who 
(so  soon  as  his  adversaries  had  dispatched  him)  was 
taken  up  into  it,  and  straightway  was  carried  up  through 
the  clouds,  with  sound  of  trumpets,  the  nearest  way  to 
the  celestial  gate. 


The  cruel 
death  of 
Faithful. 


"Brave  Faithful!  bravely  done  in  word  and  deed; 
Judge,  witnesses,   and  jury  have,  instead 
Of  overcoming  thee,  but  shown  their  rage: 
When  they  are  dead,  thou'lt  live  from  age  to  age." 


But  as  for  Christian,  he  had  some  respite,  and  was 
remanded  back  to  prison.  So  he  there  remained  for  a 
space;  but  He  that  overrules  all  things,  having  the 
power  of  their  rage  in  His  own  hand,  so  wrought  it 
about,  that  Christian  for  that  time  escaped  them,  and 
went  his  way;  and  as  he  went,  he  sang,  saying — 
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"Well,  Faithful,  thou  hast  faithfully  profest 
Unto  thy  Lord;  with  whom  thou  shalt  be  blest, 
When  faithless  ones,  with  all  their  vain  delights, 
Are  crying  out  under  their  hellish  plights: 
Sing,  Faithful  sing,  and  let  thy  name  survive; 
For,  though  they  killed  thee,  thou  art  yet  alive." 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Christian  went  not  forth 
alone,  for  there  was  one  whose  name  was  Hopeful  (being 
made  so  by  the  beholding  of  Christian  and  Faithful  in 
their  words  and  behavior,  in  their  sufferings  at  the  fair), 
who  joined  himself  unto  him,  and,  entering  into  a 
brotherly  covenant  told  him  that  he  would  be  his  com- 
panion. Thus,  one  died  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth, 
and  another  rises  out  of  his  ashes,  to  be  a  companion 
with  Christian  in  his  pilgrimage.  This  Hopeful  also 
told  Christian,  that  there  were  many  more  of  the  men  in 
the  fair  that  would  take  their  time  and  follow  after. 

So  I  saw  that  quickly  after  they  were  got  out  of  the 
fair,  they  overtook  one  that  was  going  before  them, 
whose  name  was  By-ends:  so  they  said  to  him.  What 
countryman,  sir?  and  how  far  go  you  this  way?  He  told 
them  that  he  came  from  the  town  of  Fair-speech,  and  he 
was  going  to  the  Celestial  City,  but  told  them  not  his 
name. 

From  Fair-speech!  said  Christian.  Is  there  any  good 
that  lives  there?* 

By-ends.     Yes,  said  By-ends,  I  hope. 

Chr.     Pray,  sir,  what  may  I  call  you?  said  Christian. 

By-ends.     I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  and  you  to  me:  if 
you  be  going  this  way,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company; 
By-ends  ^^  ^^t,  I  must  be  Content. 

loth  to  tell  Chr.     This  town  of  Fair-speech,  said  Christian,  I 

his  name.        j^^^g  heard  of ;   and,  as  I  remember,  they  say  it  is  a 
wealthy  place. 

By-ends.  Yes,  I  will  assure  you  that  it  is;  and  I  have 
very  many  rich  kindred  there. 

*  Prov.  xxvi.  25. 
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Chr.  Pray,  who  are  your  kindred  there?  if  a  man 
may  be  so  bold. 

By-ends.  Ahnost  the  whole  town;  and  in  particular, 
my  Lord  Turn-about,  my  Lord  Time-server,  My  Lord 
Fair-speech  (from  whose  ancestors  that  town  first  took 
its  name),  also  Mr.  Smooth-man,  Mr.  Facing-both-ways, 
Mr.  Any-thing;  and  the  parson  of  our  parish,  Mr.  Two- 
tongues,  was  my  mother's  own  brother  by  father's  side; 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  become  a  gentleman  of 
good  quality,  yet  my  great-grandfather  was  but  a  water- 
man, looking  one  way  and  rowing  another,  and  I  got 
most  of  my  estate  by  the  same  occupation. 

Chr.     Are  you  a  married  man? 

By-ends.  Yes,  and  my  wife  is  a  very  virtuous  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  virtuous  woman;  she  was  my  Lady 
Feigning's  daughter,  therefore  she  came  of  a  very  hon- 
orable family,  and  is  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  of  breeding, 
that  she  knows  how  to  carry  it  to  all,  even  to  prince  and 
peasant.  It  is  true  we  somewhat  differ  in  religion  from 
those  of  the  stricter  sort,  yet  but  in  two  small  points: 
first,  we  never  strive  against  wind  and  tide;  secondly, 
we  are  always  most  zealous  when  religion  goes  in  his  sil- 
ver slippers;  we  love  much  to  walk  with  him  in  the 
street,  if  the  sun  shines,  and  the  people  applaud  him. 

Then  Christian  stepped  a  little  aside  to  his  fellow. 
Hopeful,  saying.  It  runs  in  my  mind  that  this  is  one 
By-ends,  of  Fair-speech;  and  if  it  be  he,  we  have  as  very 
a  knave  in  our  company  as  dwelleth  in  all  these  parts. 
Then  said  Hopeful,  Ask  him;  methinks  he  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  his  name.  So  Christian  came  up  with 
him  again,  and  said.  Sir,  you  talk  as  if  you  knew  some- 
thing more  than  all  the  world  doth;  and  if  I  take  not 
my  mark  amiss,  I  deem  I  have  half  a  guess  of  you.  Is 
not  your  name  Mr.  By-ends,  of  Fair-speech? 

By-ends.  This  is  not  my  name,  but  indeed  it  is  a 
nickname  that  is  given  me  by  some  that  cannot  abidQ 


Where  By- 
ends  differs 
in  religion 
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name. 
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me;  and  I  must  be  content  to  bear  it  as  a  reproach,  as 
other  good  men  have  borne  theirs  before  me. 

Chr.  But  did  you  never  give  an  occasion  to  men  to 
call  you  by  this  name  ? 

By-ends.  Never,  never!  The  worst  that  ever  I  did 
to  give  them  an  occasion  to  give  me  this  name  was,  that 
I  had  always  the  luck  to  jump  in  my  judgment  with 
How  By-  ^j^g  present  way  of  the  times,  whatever  it  was,  and  my 
chance  was  to  get  thereby;  but  if  things  are  thus  cast 
upon  me,  let  me  count  them  a  blessing;  but  let  not  the 
malicious  load  me  therefore  with  reproach. 

Chr.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  you  were  the  man  that 
I  heard  of;  and  to  tell  you  what  I  think,  I  fear  this 
name  belongs  to  you  more  properly  than  you  are  willing 
we  should  think  it  doth. 

By-ends.  Well,  if  you  will  thus  imagine,  I  cannot 
help  it;  you  shall  find  me  a  fair  company-keeper,  if  you 
will  still  admit  me  your  associate. 

Chr.  If  you  will  go  with  us,  you  must  go  against 
wind  and  tide;  the  which,  I  perceive,  is  against  your 
opinion;  you  must  also  own  religion  in  rags,  as  well  as 
when  in  his  silver  slippers;  and  stand  by  him,  too,  when 
bound  in  irons,  as  well  as  when  he  walketh  the  streets 
with  applause. 

By-ends.  You  must  not  impose,  nor  lord  it  over  my 
faith;  leave  me  to  my  liberty,  and  let  me  go  with  you. 

Chr.  Not  a  step  further,  unless  you  will  do  in  what 
I  propound  as  we. 

Then  said  By-ends,  I  shall  never  desert  my  old  prin- 
ciples, since  they  are  harmless  and  profitable.  If  I  may 
not  go  with  you,  I  must  do  as  I  did  before  you  overtook 
me,  even  go  by  myself,  until  some  overtake  me  that  will 
be  glad  of  my  company. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  Christian  and  Hopeful 
forsook  him,  and  kept  their  distance  before  him;  but 
one  of  them,  looking  back,  saw  three  men  following  Mr. 
By-ends,  and  behold,  as  they  came  up  with  him,  he 
made  them  a  very  low  conge,  and  they  also  gave  him  a 
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compliment.  The  men's  names  were  Mr.  Hold-the- 
world,  Mr.  Money-love  and  Mr.  Save-all;  men  that  Mr. 
By-ends  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with;  for  in 
their  minority  they  were  school-fellows,  and  were  taught 
by  one  Mr.  Gripe-man,  a  school-master  in  Love-gain, 
which  is  a  market  town  in  the  county  of  Coveting,  in 
the  north.  This  school-master  taught  them  the  art  of 
getting,  either  by  violence,  cozenage,  flattery,  lying,  or 
by  putting  on  a  guise  of  religion;  and  these  four  gentle- 
men had  attained  much  of  the  art  of  their  master,  so 
that  they  could  each  of  them  have  kept  such  a  school 
themselves. 

Well,  when  they  had,  as  I  said,  thus  saluted  each 
other,  Mr.  Money-love  said  to  Mr.  By-ends,  Who  are 
they  upon  the  road  before  us?  (for  Christian  and  Hope- 
ful were  yet  within  view.) 

By-ends.  They  are  a  couple  of  far  countrymen,  that, 
after  their  mode,  are  going  on  pilgrimage. 

Money-love.  Alas!  Why  did  they  not  stay,  that  we 
might  have  had  their  good  company?  for  they,  and  we, 
and  you.  Sir,  I  hope,  are  all  going  on  a  pilgrimage. 

By-ends.  We  are  so,  indeed;  but  the  men  before  us 
are  so  rigid,  and  love  so  much  their  own  notions,  and  do 
also  so  lightly  esteem  the  opinions  of  others,  that  let  a 
man  be  never  so  godly,  yet,  if  he  Jumps  not  with  them 
in  all  things,  they  thrust  him  quite  out  of  their  com- 
pany. 

Save-all.  That  is  bad,  but  we  read  of  some  that  are 
righteous  overmuch;  and  such  men's  rigidness  prevails 
with  them  to  judge  and  condemn  all  but  themselves. 
But,  I  pray,  what,  and  how  many,  were  the  things 
wherein  you  differed? 

By-ends.  Why,  they,  after  their  headstrong  manner, 
conclude  that  it  is  duty  to  rush  on  their  journey  all 
weathers;  and  I  am  for  waiting  for  wind  and  tide.  They 
are  for  hazarding  all  for  God  at  a  clap;  and  I  am  for 
taking  all  advantages  to  secure  my  life  and  estate.  They 
are  for  holding  their  notions,  though  all  other  men  are 
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against  them;  but  I  am  for  religion  in  what,  and  so 
far  as  the  times,  and  my  safety,  will  bear  it.  They  are 
for  religion  w^hen  in  rags  and  contempt;  but  I  am  for 
Him  when  he  walks  in  his  golden  slii:)pers,  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  wdth  applause. 

Mr.  Hold-the-world.  Ay,  and  hold  you  there  still, 
good  Mr.  By-ends;  for,  for  my  part,  I  can  count  him  but 
a  fool,  that,  having  the  liberty  to  keep  what  he  has, 
shall  be  so  unwise  as  to  lose  it.  Let  us  be  wise  as  ser- 
pents; it  is  best  to  make  hay  when  the  sun  shines;  you 
see  how  the  bee  lieth  still  all  winter,  and  bestirs  her 
only  when  she  can  have  profit  with  pleasure.  God  sends 
sometimes  rain,  and  sometimes  sunshine;  if  they  be 
such  fools  to  go  through  the  first,  yet  let  us  be  content  to 
take  fair  weather  along  with  us.  For  my  part,  I  like  that 
religion  best  that  will  stand  with  the  security  of  God's 
good  blessings  unto  us;  for  who  can  imagine,  that  is 
rilled  by  his  reason,  since  God  has  bestowed  upon  us 
tlie  good  things  of  this  life,  but  that  he  would  have  us 
keep  them  for  his  sake  ?  Abraham  and  Solomon  grew 
rich  in  religion.  And  Job  says,  that  a  good  man  shall 
lay  up  gold  as  dust.  But  he  must  not  be  such  as  the 
men  before  us,  if  they  be  as  you  have  described  them. 

Mr.  Save-all.  I  think  that  we  are  all  agreed  in  this 
matter,  and  therefore  there  needs  no  more  words  about 
it. 

Mr.  Money-love.  No,  there  needs  no  more  words 
about  this  matter,  indeed;  for  he  that  believes  neither 
Scripture  nor  reason  (and  you  see  we  have  both  on  our 
side),  neither  knows  his  own  liberty,  nor  seeks  his  own 
safety. 

Mr.  By-ends.  My  brethren,  we  are,  as  you  see,  going 
all  on  pilgrimage;  and  for  our  better  diversion  from 
tilings  that  are  bad;  give  me  leave  to  propound  unto 
you  this  question: 

Suppose  a  man,  a  minister,  or  a  tradesman,  etc., 
should  have  an  advantage  lie  before  him,  to  get  the 
good  blessings  of  this  life,  yet  so  as  that  he  can  by  no 
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means  come  by  them  except,  in  appearance  at  least,  he 
becomes  extraordinarily  zealous  in  some  points  of  re- 
ligion that  he  meddled  not  with  before;  may  he  not  use 
these  means  to  attain  his  end,  and  yet  be  a  right  honest 
man? 

Mr.  Money-love.  I  see  the  bottom  of  your  question; 
and,  with  these  gentlemen's  good  leave,  I  will  endeavor 
to  shape  you  an  answer.  And  first,  to  speak  to  your 
question  as  it  concerns  a  minister  himself:  Suppose  a 
minister,  a  worthy  man,  possessed  but  of  a  very  small 
benefice,  and  has  in  his  eye  a  greater,  more  fat  and 
plump  by  far;  he  has  also  now  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting it,  yet  so  as  by  being  more  studious,  by  preaching 
more  frequently  and  zealously,  and,  because  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  requires  it,  by  altering  of  some  of  his 
principles;  for  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  but  a  man  who 
does  this  (provided  he  has  a  call),  ay,  and  more  a  great 
deal  besides,  and  yet  be  an  honest  man.    For  why — 

1.  His  desire  of  a  greater  benefice  is  lawful  (this  can- 
not be  contradicted),  since  it  is  set  before  him  by  Prov- 
idence; so  then,  he  may  get  it,  if  he  can,  making  no 
question  for  conscience'  sake. 

2.  Besides  his  desire  after  that  benefice  makes  him 
more  studious,  a  more  zealous  preacher,  etc.,  and  so 
makes  him  a  better  man;  yea,  makes  him  better  im- 
prove his  parts,  which  is  according  to  the  mind  of  God. 

3.  Now,  as  for  complying  with  the  temper  of  his  peo- 
ple by  dissembling,  to  serve  them,  some  of  his  princi- 
ples, this  argueth — (1)  That  he  is  of  a  self-denying 
temper;  (2)  Of  a  sweet  and  winning  deportment;  and 
so  (3)  more  fit  for  the  ministerial  function. 

4.  I  conclude,  then,  that  a  minister  that  changes  a 
small  for  a  great,  should  not,  for  so  doing,  be  judged 
as  covetous;  but  rather,  since  he  has  improved  in  his 
parts  and  industry  thereby,  be  counted  as  one  that  pur- 
sues his  call,  and  the  opportunity  put  into  his  hand  to 
do  good. 

And  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  which 
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concerns  the  tradesman  you  mentioned.  Suppose  such 
an  one  to  have  but  a  poor  employ  in  the  world,  but 
by  becoming  religious,  he  may  mend  his  market,  per- 
haps get  a  rich  wife,  or  more  and  far  better  customers 
to  his  shop;  for  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  but  that  this 
may  be  laAvfully  done.     For  why: 

1.  To  become  religious  is  a  virtue,  by  what  means 
soever  a  man  becomes  so. 

2.  Nor  is  it  unlawful  to  get  a  rich  wife,  or  more  cus- 
tom to  my  shop. 

3.  Besides,  the  man  that  gets  these  by  becoming  re- 
ligious, gets  that  which  is  good,  of  them  that  are  good, 
by  becoming  good  himself;  so  then  here  is  a  good  wife, 
and  good  customers,  and  good  gain,  and  all  these  by  be- 
coming religious,  which  is  good;  therefore,  to  become 
religious,  to  get  all  these,  is  a  good  and  profitable  de- 
sign. 

This  answer,  thus  made  by  this  Mr.  Money-love  to 
Mr.  By-ends'  question,  was  highly  applauded  by  them 
all;  wherefore  they  concluded,  upon  the  whole,  that  it 
was  most  wholesome  and  advantageous.  And  because, 
as  they  thought,  no  man  was  able  to  contradict  it,  and 
because  Christian  and  Hopeful  were  yet  within  call, 
they  jointly  agreed  to  assault  them  with  the  question 
as  soon  as  they  overtook  them;  and  the  rather  because 
they  had  opposed  Mr.  By-ends  before.  So  they  called 
after  them,  and  they  stopped,  and  stood  still  till  they 
came  up  to  them;  but  they  concluded,  as  they  went, 
that  not  Mr.  By-ends,  but  old  Mr.  llold-the-world, 
should  propound  the  question  to  them,  because,  as  they 
supposed,  their  answer  to  them  would  be  without  the 
remainder  of  that  heat  that  was  kindled  betwixt  Mr. 
By-ends  and  them,  at  their  parting  a  little  before. 

So  they  came  up  to  each  other,  and  after  a  short  salu- 
tation, Mr.  Hold-the-world  propounded  the  question  to 
Christian  and  his  fellow,  and  bid  them  to  answer  it  if 
they  could. 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian,   Even  a  babe  in  religion 
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may  answer  ten  thousand  such  questions.  For  if  it  be 
unlawful  to  follow  Christ  for  loaves  (as  it  is  in  the 
sixth  of  John),  how  much  more  abominable  is  it  to 
make  of  him  and  religion  a  stalking-horse,  to  get  and 
enjoy  the  world!  Nor  do  we  find  any  other  than  hea- 
thens, hypocrites,  devils  and  witches,  that  are  of  this 
opinion. 

1.  Heathens;  for  when  Hamor  and  Shechem  had  a 
mind  to  the  daughter  and  cattle  of  Jacob,  and  saw 
that  there  was  no  way  for  them  to  come  at  them,  but 
by  becoming  circumcised,  they  say  to  their  compan- 
ions, if  every  male  of  us  be  circumcised  as  they  are  cir- 
cumcised, shall  not  their  cattle,  and  their  substance, 
and  every  beast  of  theirs,  be  ours?  Their  daughter  and 
their  cattle  were  that  which  they  sought  to  obtain,  and 
their  religion  the  stalking-horse  they  made  use  of  to 
come  to  them.    Eead  the  whole  story.* 

2.  The  hypocritical  Pharisees  were  also  of  this  re- 
ligion: long  prayers  were  their  pretense,  but  to  get 
widows'  houses  was  their  intent;  and  greater  damnation 
was  from  God  their  judgment.f 

3.  Judas  the  devil  was  also  of  this  religion;  he  was 
religious  for  the  bag,  that  he  might  be  possessed  of 
what  was  therein;  but  he  was  lost,  cast  away,  and  the 
very  son  of  perdition. 

4.  Simon  the  Witch  was  of  this  religion  too;  for  he 
w^ould  have  had  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  might  have 
got  money  therewith;  and  his  sentence  from  Peter's 
mouth  was  according.^ 

5.  Neither  will  it  out  of  my  mind,  but  that  that  man 
that  takes  up  religion  for  the  world,  will  throw  away 
religion  for  the  world;  for  so  surely  as  Judas  resigned 
the  world  in  becoming  religious,  so  surely  did  he  also 
sell  religion  and  his  Master  for  the  same.  To  answer 
the  question,  therefore,  affirmatively,  as  I  perceive  you 
have  done,  and  to  accept  of,  as  authentic,  such  answer, 

♦  Gen.  xxxlv.  20-23.      J  Luke  xx.  46,  47.       $  Acts  vUl.  19-22. 
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is  both  heathenish,  hypocritical  and  devilish;  and  your 
reward  will  be  according  to  your  works.  Then  they 
stood  staring  one  upon  another,  but  had  not  wherewith 
to  answer  Christian.  Hopeful  also  approved  of  the 
soundness  of  Christian's  answer;  so  there  was  a  great 
silence  among  them.  Mr.  By-ends  and  his  company 
also  staggered  and  kept  behind,  that  Christian  and 
Hopeful  might  outgo  them.  Then  said  Christian  to  his 
fellow,  If  these  men  cannot  stand  before  the  sentence  of 
men,  what  will  they  do  with  the  sentence  of  Cod?  And 
if  they  are  mute  when  dealt  with  by  vessels  of  clay,  what 
will  they  do  when  they  shall  be  rebuked  by  the  flames 
of  a  devouring  fire? 

Then  Christian  and  Hopeful  outwent  them  again, 
and  went  till  they  came  at  a  delicate  plain  called  Ease, 
where  they  went  with  much  content;  but  that  plain 
was  but  narrow,  so  they  were  quickly  got  over  it.  Now, 
at  the  further  side  of  that  plain  was  a  little  hill  called 
Lucre,  and  in  that  hill  a  silver  mine,  which  some  of 
them  that  had  formerly  gone  that  way,  because  of  the 
rarity  of  it,  had  turned  aside  to  see;  but  going  too  near 
the  brink  of  the  pit,  the  ground  being  deceitful  under 
them,  broke,  and  they  were  slain;  some  also  had  been 
maimed  there,  and  could  not,  to  their  dying  day,  be 
their  own  men  again. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  a  little  off  the  road, 
over  against  the  silver  mine,  stood  Demas  (gentleman- 
like) to  call  to  passengers  to  come  and  see;  who  said 
to  Christian  and  his  fellow.  Ho!  turn  aside  hither,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  thing. 

Chr.  What  thing  so  deserving  as  to  turn  us  out  of 
the  way  to  see  it? 

Demas.  Here  is  a  silver  mine,  and  some  digging  in 
it  for  treasure.  If  you  will  come,  with  a  little  pains 
you  may  richly  provide  for  yourselves. 

Hope.  Then  said  Hopeful,  Let  us  go  see. 

Chr.  Not  I,  said  Christian,  I  have  heard  of  this  place 
before  now:  and  how  many  have  there  been  slain;  and 
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besides  that,  treasure  is  a  snare  to  those  that  seek  it; 
for  it  hindereth  them  in  their  pilgrimage.  Then  Chris- 
tian called  to  Demas,  sajdng,  Is  not  the  place  danger- 
ous?   Hath  it  not  hindered  many  in  their  pilgrimage?* 

Demas.  ]N"ot  very  dangerous,  except  to  those  that  are 
careless  (but  withal,  he  blushed  as  he  spake). 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian  to  Hopeful,  Let  us  not 
stir  a  step,  but  still  keep  on  our  way. 

Hope.  I  will  warrant  you,  when  By-ends  comes  up, 
if  he  hath  the  same  invitation  as  we,  he  will  turn  in 
thither  to  see. 

Chr.  No  doubt  thereof,  for  his  principles  led  him 
that  way,  and  a  hundred  to  one  he  dies  there. 

Demas.  Then  Demas  called  again,  saying.  But  will 
you  not  come  over  and  see? 

Chr.  Then  Christian  roundly  answered,  saying, 
Demas,  thou  art  an  enemy  to  the  right  ways  of  the 
Lord  of  this  way,  and  hast  been  already  condemned  for 
thine  own  turning  aside,  by  one  of  his  Majesty's  judges,^ 
and  why  seekest  thou  to  bring  us  into  the  like  condem- 
nation? Besides,  if  we  all  turn  aside,  our  Lord  the 
King  will  certainly  hear  thereof,  and  will  there  put  us 
to  shame,  where  we  would  stand  with  boldness  before 
him. 

Demas  cried  again,  that  he  also  was  one  of  their  fra- 
ternity; and  that  if  they  would  tarry  a  little,  he  also 
himself  w^ould  walk  with  them. 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian,  What  is  thy  name?  Is  it 
not  the  same  by  the  which  I  have  called  thee? 

Demas.  Yes,  my  name  is  Demas;  I  am  the  son  of 
Abraham. 

Chr.  I  know  you:  Gehazi  was  your  great-grand- 
father, and  Judas  your  father;  and  you  have  trod  in 
their  steps.f    It  is  but  a  devilish  prank  that  thou  usest; 
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*  Matt.  xiii.  22. 

t  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 

t  2  Kings  V.  20;  Matt.  xxvi.  14,  15;  xxvii.  1-5. 
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thy  father  was  hanged  for  a  traitor,  and  thou  deservest 
no  better  reward.  Assure  thyself,  that  when  we  come 
to  the  King,  we  will  do  him  word  of  this  thy  behavior. 
Thus  they  went  their  way. 

By  this  time  By-ends  and  his  companions  were  come 
again  within  sight,  and  they,  at  the  first  beck,  went  over 
to  Demas.  Now,  whether  they  fell  into  the  pit  by  look- 
ing over  the  brink  thereof,  or  whether  they  went  down 
to  dig,  or  whether  they  were  smothered  in  the  bottom 
by  the  damps  that  commonly  arise,  of  these  things  I 
am  not  certain;  bnt  this  I  observed,  that  they  never 
were  seen  again  in  the  way.    Then  sang  Christian: 

"By-ends  and  silver  Demas  both  agree: 
One  calls,  the  other  runs,  that  he  may  be 
A  sharer  In  his  lucre;  so  these  do 
Take  up  in  this  world,  and  no  further  go." 

Now  I  saw  that,  just  on  the  other  side  of  this  plain, 
the  Pilgrims  came  to  a  place  where  stood  an  old  mon- 
ument, hard  by  the  highway  side,  at  the  sight  of  which 
they  were  both  concerned,  because  of  the  strangeness  of 
the  form  thereof,  for  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  it  had  been 
a  woman  transformed  into  the  shape  of  a  pillar;  here 
therefore  they  stood,  looking  and  looking  upon  it,  but 
could  not  for  a  time  tell  what  they  should  make  thereof. 
At  last  Hopeful  espied  written  above  the  head  thereof 
a  writing  in  an  unusual  hand;  but  he  being  no  scholar 
called  to  Christian  (for  he  was  learned)  to  see  if  he 
could  pick  out  the  meaning;  so  he  came,  and  after  a 
little  laying  of  letters  together,  he  found  the-  same  to 
be  this,  "Kemember  Lot's  wife."  So  he  read  it  to  his 
fellow;  after  which  they  both  concluded  that  that  was 
the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  turned,  for 
her  looking  back  with  a  covetous  heart,  when  she  was 
going  from  Sodom  for  safety.*  Which  sudden  and 
amazing  sight  gave  them  occasion  of  this  discourse. 

*  Gen.  xix.  26. 
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Chr.  All,  my  brother!  this  is  a  seasonable  sight;  it 
came  opportunely  to  us  after  the  invitation  which 
Demas  gave  us  to  come  over  to  view  the  hill  Lucre;  and 
had  we  gone  over,  as  he  desired  us,  and  as  thou  wast 
inclining  to  do,  my  brother,  we  had,  for  aught  I  know, 
been  made  ourselves  like  this  woman,  a  spectacle  for 
those  that  shall  come  after  to  behold. 

Hope.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  so  foolish,  and  am  made 
to  wonder  that  I  am  not  now  as  Lot's  wife;  for  wherein 
was  the  difference  betwixt  her  sin  and  mine?  She  only 
looked  back;  and  I  had  a  desire  to  go  see.  Let  grace 
be  adored,  and  let  me  be  ashamed  that  ever  such  a  thing 
should  be  in  mine  heart. 

Chr.  Let  us  take  notice  of  what  w^e  see  here,  for  our 
help  for  time  to  come.  This  woman  escaped  one  judg- 
ment, for  she  fell  not  by  the  destruction  of  Sodom;  yet 
she  was  destroyed  by  another,  as  we  see  she  is  turned 
into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

Hope.  True;  and  she  may  be  to  us  both  caution  and 
example:  caution,  that  we  should  shun  her  sin;  or  a 
sign  of  what  judgment  will  overtake  such  as  shall  not 
be  prevented  by  this  caution;  so  Korah,  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  that  per- 
ished in  their  sin,  did  also  become  a  sign  or  example  to 
others  to  beware.*  But  above  all,  I  muse  at  one  thing, 
to-wit,  how  Demas  and  his  fellows  can  stand  so  confi- 
dently yonder  to  look  for  that  treasure,  which  this 
woman,  but  for  looking  behind  her  after  (for  we  read 
not  that  she  stepped  one  foot  out  of  the  way),  was 
turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt;  especially  since  the  judg- 
ment which  overtook  her  did  make  her  an  example, 
within  the  sight  of  where  they  are;  for  they  cannot 
choose  but  see  her,  did  they  but  lift  up  their  eyes. 

Chr.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  and  it  argueth 
that  their  hearts  are  grown  desperate  in  the  case;  and  I 
cannot  tell  who  to  compare  them  to  so  fitly  as  to  them 


•Num.  xxvl.  9,  10. 
12 
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that  pick  pockets  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  or  that 
will  cut  purses  under  the  gallows.  It  is  said  of  the  men 
of  Sodom,  that  they  were  sinners  exceedingly,  because 
they  were  sinners  before  the  Lord,  that  is,  in  his  eye- 
sight, and  notwithstanding  the  kindnesses  that  he  had 
showed  them,*  for  the  land  of  Sodom  was  now  like  the 
Garden  of  Eden  heretofore. f  This,  therefore,  provoked 
him  the  more  to  jealousy,  and  made  their  plague  as  hot 
as  the  fire  of  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  could  make  it. 
And  it  is  most  rationally  to  be  concluded,  that  such, 
even  such  as  these  are,  that  shall  sin  in  the  sight,  yea, 
and  that  too  in  despite  of  such  examples  that  are  set  con- 
tinually before  them,  to  caution  them  to  the  contrary, 
must  be  partakers  of  severest  judgments. 

Hope.  Doubtless  thou  hast  said  the  truth;  but  what 
a  mercy  is  it,  that  neither  thou,  but  especially  I  am  not 
made  myself  this  example!  This  ministereth  occasion 
to  us  to  thank  God,  to  fear  before  him,  and  always  to 
remember  Lot's  wife. 

I  saw,  then,  that  they  went  on  their  way  to  a  pleasant 
river,  which  David  the  king  called  "the  river  of  God," 
but  John  "the  river  of  the  water  of  life.^J  ISTow  their 
way  lay  just  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  Here,  there- 
fore. Christian  and  his  companion  walked  with  great 
delight;  they  drank  also  of  the  water  of  the  river, 
which  was  pleasant  and  enlivening  to  their  weary  spir- 
its; beside,  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  on  either  side, 
were  green  trees  that  bore  all  manner  of  fruit;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  good  for  medicine;  with  the 
fruit  of  these  trees  they  were  also  much  delighted;  and 
the  leaves  they  eat  to  prevent  surfeits  and  other  dis- 
eases that  are  incident  to  those  that  heat  their  blood  by 
travels.  On  either  side  of  the  river  was  also  a  meadow, 
curiously  beautified  with  lilies,  and  it  was  green  all  the 
year  long.     In  this  meadow  they  lay  down  and  slept; 


♦  Gen.  xiil.  13.  t  Gen.  xili.  10. 

t  Ps.  Ixv.  9;  Rev.  xxii.  1;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1. 
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for  here  they  might  lie  down  safely.  When  they  awoke, 
they  gathered  again  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  and  drank 
again  of  the  water  of  the  river,  and  then  lay  down 
again  to  sleep.*  Thus  they  did  several  days  and  nights. 
Tlien  they  sang — 

"Behold  ye  how  these  crystal  streams  do  glide 
To  comfort  pilgrims  by  the  highway  side; 
The  meadows  green,  beside  their  fragrant  smell, 
Yield  dainties  for  them;  and  he  that  can  tell 
What  pleasant  fruit,  yea,  leaves,  these  trees  do  yield. 
Will  soon  sell  all,  that  he  may  buy  this  field." 

So  when  they  were  disposed  to  go  on  (for  they  were 
not  as  yet  at  their  journey's  end)  they  ate  and  drank 
and  departed. 

Now,  I  heheld  in  my  dream,  that  they  had  not  jour- 
neyed far,  hut  the  river  and  the  way  for  a  time  parted; 
at  which  they  were  not  a  little  sorry,  yet  they  durst 
not  go  out  of  the  way.  Now  the  Avay  from  the  river 
was  rough,  and  their  feet  tender,  hy  reason  of  their 
travels;  "so  the  souls  of  the  pilgrims  were  much  dis- 
couraged because  of  the  way."t  Wherefore,  as  still  they 
went  on,  they  wished  for  better  way.  Now,  a  little  he- 
fore  them,  there  was  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  a 
meadow,  and  a  style  to  go  over  into  it;  and  that  meadow 
is  called  By-path  Meadow.  Then  said  Christian  to  his 
fellow.  If  this  meadow  lieth  along  by  our  wayside,  let 
us  go  over  into  it.  Then  he  went  to  the  stile  to  see, 
and,  behold,  a  path  lay  along  by  the  way,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  It  is  according  to  my  wish,  said 
Christian.  Here  is  the  easiest  going;  come,  good  Hope- 
ful, and  let  us  go  over. 

Hope.  But  how  if  this  path  should  lead  us  out  of 
the  way? 

Chr.  That  is  not  like,  said  the  other.  Look,  doth  it 
not  go  along  by  the  wayside?  So  Hopeful,  being  per- 
suaded by  his  fellow,  went  after    him  over   the    stile. 
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♦  Ps.  xxlii,  2.    Isa.  xiv. 


t  Num.  ;cxl.  4, 
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When  they  were  gone  over,  and  were  got  into  the  path, 
they  found  it  very  easy  for  their  feet;  and  withal,  they, 
looking  before  them,  espied  a  man  walking  as  they  did 
(and  his  name  was  Vain-confidence);  so  they  called, 
after  him,  and  asked  him  whither  that  way  led.  He 
said  to  the  Celestial  Gate.  Look,  said  Christian,  did  not 
I  tell  you  so?  By  this  you  may  see  we  are  right.  So 
they  followed,  and  he  went  before  them.  But,  behold, 
the  night  came  on,  and  it  grew  very  dark;  so  that  they 
that  were  behind  lost  the  sight  of  him  that  went  before. 

He,  therefore,  that  went  before  (Vain-confidence  by 
name),  not  seeing  the  way  before  him,  fell  into  a  deep 
pit,*  which  was  on  purpose  there  made,  by  the  prince 
of  those  grounds,  to  catch  vainglorious  fools  withal,  and 
was  dashed  in  pieces  with  his  fall. 

Now  Christian  and  his  fellow  heard  him  fall.  So 
they  called  to  know  the  matter,  but  there  was  none  to 
answer,  only  they  heard  a  groaning.  Then  said  Hope- 
ful, Where  are  we  now?  Then  was  his  fellow  silent,  as 
mistrusting  that  he  had  led  him  out  of  the  way;  and 
now  it  began  to  rain,  and  thunder  and'  lightning  in  a 
very  dreadful  manner,  and  the  water  rose  amain. 

Then  Hopeful  groaned  in  himself,  saying,  Oh,  that  I 
had  kept  on  my  way! 

Chr.  Who  could  have  thought  that  this  path  should 
have  led  us  out  of  the  way? 

Hope.  I  was  afraid  on  it  at  the  very  first,  and  there- 
fore gave  you  that  gentle  caution.  I  would  have  spoken 
plainer,  but  that  you  are  older  than  I. 

Chr.  Good  brother,  be  not  offended;  I  am  sorry  I  have 
brought  thee  out  of  the  way,  and  that  I  have  put  thee 
into  such  imminent  danger.  Pray,  my  brothers,  forgive 
me;  I  did  not  do  it  of  an  evil  intent. 

Hope.  Be  comforted,  my  brother,  for  I  forgive  thee; 
and  believe,  too,  that  this  shall  be  for  our  good. 

Ohr.  I  am  glad  I  have  with  me  a  merciful  brother. 


•  Isa.  Ix.  16. 
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But  we  must  not  stand  thus;  let  us  try  to  go  back  again. 

Hope.  But,  good  brother,  let  me  go  before. 

Chr.  No,  if  you  please,  let  me  go  first;  that,  if  there  be 
any  danger,  I  may  be  first  therein,  because  by  my  means 
we  are  both  gone  out  of  the  way. 

Hope.  No,  said  Hopeful,  you  shall  not  go  first;  for 
your  mind  being'  troubled  may  lead  you  out  of  the  way 
again.  Then,  for  their  encouragement,  they  heard  the 
voice  of  one  saying,  "Set  thine  heart  toward  the  high- 
way, even  the  way  which  thou  wentest;  turn  again."* 
But  by  this  time  the  waters  were  greatly  risen,  by  reason 
of  which  the  way  of  going  back  was  very  dangerous. 
[Then  I  thought  that  it  is  easier  going  out  of  the  way, 
when  we  are  in,  than  going  in  when  we  are  out.]  Yet 
they  adventured  to  go  back;  but  it  was  so  dark,  and  the 
flood  was  so  high,  that  in  their  going  back  they  had  like 
to  have  been  drowned  nine  or  ten  times. 

Neither  could  they,  with  all  the  skill  they  had,  get 
again  to  the  stile  that  night.  Wherefore,  at  last,  light- 
ing under  a  little  shelter,  they  sat  down  there  until  the 
daybreak,  but,  being  weary,  they  fell  asleep.  Now  there 
was  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  lay,  a  castle  called 
Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof  was  Giant  Despair; 
and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they  now  were  sleeping. 
Wherefore  he,  getting  up  in  the  morning  early,  and 
walking  up  and  down  in  his  fields,  caught  Christian  and 
Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds.  Then,  with  a  grim  and 
surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake;  and  asked  them  whence 
they  were,  and  what  they  did  in  his  grounds.  They  told 
him  they  were  pilgrims,  and  that  they  had  lost  their 
way.  Then  said  the  Giant,  You  have  this  night  tres- 
passed on  me,  by  trampling  in  and  lying  on  my  grounds, 
and  therefore  you  must  go  along  with  me.  So  they 
were  forced  to  go,  because  he  was  stronger  than  they. 
They  also  had  but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew  them- 
selves in  a  fault.     The  Giant,  therefore,  drove  them  be- 
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fore  him,  and  put  them  into  his  castle,  into  a  very  dark 
dungeon,  nasty  and  stinking  to  the  spirits  of  these  two 
men.*  Here,  then,  they  lay  from  Wednesday  morning 
till  Saturday  night,  without  one  bit  of  bread,  or  drop 
of  drink,  or  light,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did;  they  were, 
therefore  here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far  from  friends  and 
acquaintances.  "Now  in  this  place  Christian  had  double 
sorrow,  because  it  was  through  his  unadvised  counsel 
they  were  brought  into  this  distress. 

"The  Pilgrims  now,  to  gratify  the  flesh, 
WiU  seek  its  ease;  but  oh!  how  they  afresh 
Do  thereby  plunge  themselves  new  griefs  into; 
Who  seek  to  please  the  flesh,  themselves  undo." 

Now,  Giant  Despair,  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was 
Diffidence.  So  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his 
wife  what  he  had  done;  to-wit,  that  he  had  taken  a 
couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  them  into  his  dungeon,  for 
trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  her  also 
what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she  asked 
him  what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  whither 
they  were  bound;  and  he  told  her.  Then  she  counselled 
him  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morning  he  should  beat 
them  without  any  mercy.  So,  when  he  arose,  he  gettetli 
him  a  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and  goes  down  into  the 
dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first  falls  to  rating  of  them 
as  if  they  were  dogs,  although  they  never  gave  him  a 
word  of  distaste.  Then  he  falls  upon  them,  and  beats 
them  fearfully,  in  such  sort  that  they  were  not  able  to 
help  themselves,  or  to  turn  them  upon  the  floor.  This 
done,  he  withdraws  and  leaves  them,  there  to  condole 
their  misery,  and  to  mourn  under  their  distress.  So  all 
that  day  they  spent  the  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and 
bitter  lamentations.  The  next  night,  she,  talking  with 
her  husband  about  them  further,  and  understanding 
they  were  yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to  counsel  them  to 
make  away  with  themselves.  So  when  morning  was 
»  .  I   ____________ ——^—^-_^ 
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come,  he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner  as  before,  and 
perceiving  them  to  be  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he 
had  given  them  the  day  before,  he  told  them  that,  since 
they  were  never  like  to  come  out  of  that  place,  their  only 
way  would  be  forthwith  to  make  an  end  of  themselves, 
either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison;  for  whj^  said  he, 
should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  attended  with  so  much 
bitterness?  But  they  desired  him  to  let  them  go.  With 
that  he  looked  ugly  upon  them,  and,  rushing  to  them, 
had  doubtless  made  an  end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he 
fell  into  one  of  his  fits  (for  he  sometimes,  in  sunshiny 
weather,  fell  into  fits),  and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his 
hand;  wherefore  he  withdrew,  and  left  them  as  before,  to 
consider  what  to  do.  Then  did  the  prisoners  consult  be- 
tween themselves,  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his  counsel 
or  no;  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse: 

Chr.  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  do?  The 
life  that  we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  best,  to  live  thus,  or  to  die  out  of  hand. 
"My  soul  chooseth  strangling  rather  than  life,^^  and  the 
grave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  this  dimgeon.*  Shall  we 
be  ruled  by  the  Giant? 

Hope.  Indeed,  our  present  conditon  is  dreadful,  and 
death  would  be  far  more  welcome  to  me  than  thus  for 
ever  to  abide;  but  yet,  let  us  consider,  the  Lord  of  the 
country  to  which  we  are  going  hath  said.  Thou  shalt  do 
no  murder;  no,  not  to  another  man's  person;  much  more, 
then,  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  kill  our- 
selves. Besides,  he  that  kills  another,  can  but  commit 
murder  upon  his  body;  but  for  one  to  kill  himself  is  to 
kill  body  and  soul  at  once.  And,  moreover,  my  brother, 
thou  talkest  of  ease  in  the  grave;  but  hast  thou  forgotten 
the  hell,  whither  for  certain  the  murderers  go?  For  "no 
murderer  hath  eternal  life,"  etc.  And  let  us  consider, 
again,  that  all  the  law  is  not  in  the  hand  of  Giant  De- 
spair.    Others,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  have  been 
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taken  by  him,  as  well  as  we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of 
his  hand.  Who  knows  but  that  God  that  made  the  world 
may  cause  that  Giant  Despair  may  die?  or  that,  at  some 
time  or  other,  he  may  forget  to  lock  us  in?  or  that  he 
may,  in  a  short  time,  have  another  of  his  fits  before  us, 
and  may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs?  And  if  ever  that 
should  come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to 
pluck  up  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost  to 
get  from  under  his  hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did  not  try 
to  do  it  before;  but,  however,  my  brother,  let  us  be  pa- 
tient, and  endure  a  while.  The  time  may  come  that 
may  give  us  a  happy  release;  but  let  us  not  be  our  own 
murderers.  With  these  words.  Hopeful  at  present  did 
moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother;  so  they  continued  to- 
gether (in  the  dark)  that  day,  in  their  sad  and  doleful 
condition. 

Well,  toward  evening,  the  Giant  goes  down  into  the 
dungeon  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had  taken  his 
counsel;  but  when  he  came  there  he  found  them  alive; 
and  truly,  alive  was  all;  for  now,  what  for  want  of  bread 
and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the  wounds  they  received 
when  he  beat  them,  they  could  do  little  but  breathe. 
But,  I  say,  he  found  them  alive;  at  which  he  fell  into  a 
grievous  rage,  and  told  them  that,  seeing  they  had  dis- 
obeyed his  counsel,  it  should  be  worse  with  them  than 
if  they  had  never  been  born. 

At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that  Chris- 
tian fell  into  a  swoon;  but,  coming  a  little  to  himself 
again,  they  renewed  their  discourse  about  the  Giant's 
counsel;  and  whether  yet  they  had  best  to  take  it  or  no. 
Now  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for  doing  it,  but 
Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  followeth: 

Hope.  My  brother,  said  he,  rememberest  thou  not  how 
valiant  thou  hast  been  heretofore?  Apollyon  could  not 
crush  thee,  nor  could  all  that  thou  didst  hear,  or  see,  or 
feel,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  What  hard- 
ship, terror,  and  amazement  hast  thou  already  gone 
through!    And  art  thou  now  nothing  but  fear?  Thou 
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seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  with  thee,  a  far  weaker 
man  by  nature  than  thou  art;  also,  this  Giant  has 
wounded  me  as  well  as  thee,  and  hath  also  cut  off  the 
bread  and  water  from  my  mouth;  and  with  thee  I  mourn 
without  the  light.  But  let  us  exercise  a  little  more  pa- 
tience; remember  how  thou  playedst  the  man  at  Vanity 
Fair,  and  wast  neither  afraid  of  the  chain,  nor  cage,  nor 
yet  of  bloody  death.  Wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid 
the  shame  that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in), 
bear  up  with  patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  Giant  and  his 
wife  being  in  bed,  she  asked  him  concerning  the  prison- 
ers, and  if  they  had  taken  his  counsel.  To  which  he  re- 
plied. They  are  sturdy  rogues,  they  choose  rather  to  bear 
all  hardship,  than  to  make  away  with  themselves.  Then 
said  she.  Take  them  into  the  castle-yard  to-morrow,  and 
show  them  the  bones  and  skulls  of  those  that  thou  hast 
already  dispatched,  and  make  them  believe,  ere  a  week 
comes  to  an  end,  thou  also  wilt  tear  them  in  pieces,  as 
thou  hast  their  fellows  before  them. 

So  when  the  morning  was  come,  the  Giant  goes  to 
them  again,  and  takes  them  into  the  castle-yard,  and 
shows  them,  as  his  wife  had  bidden  him.  These,  said  he, 
were  pilgrims  as  you  are,  once,  and  they  trespassed  in  my 
grounds,  as  you  have  done;  and  when  I  thought  fit,  I  tore 
them  in  pieces,  and  so,  within  ten  days,  I  will  do  you. 
Go,  get  you  down  to  your  den  again;  and  with  that  he 
beat  them  all  the  way  thither.  They  lay,  therefore,  all 
day  on  Saturday  in  a  lamentable  case,  as  before.  Now, 
when  night  was  come,  and  when  Mrs.  Diffidence  and  her 
husband,  the  Giant,  were  got  to  bed,  they  began  to  renew 
their  discourse  of  their  prisoners;  and  withal  the  old 
Giant  wondered  that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor 
his  counsel  bring  them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his 
wife  replied,  I  fear,  said  she,  that  they  live  in  hope  that 
some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that  they  have  pick- 
locks about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  they  hope  to 
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escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear?  said  the  Giant;  I 
will,  therefore,  search  them  in  the  morning. 

"Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to 
pray,  and  continued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of  day. 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as  one 
half-amazed,  broke  out  in  this  passionate  speech:  What 
a  fool,  quoth  he,  am  I,  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinking  dungeon, 
when  I  may  as  well  walk  at  liberty!  I  have  a  key  in  my 
bosom,  called  Promise,  that  will,  I  am  persuaded,  open 
any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle.  Then  said  Hopeful,  That 
is  good  news,  good  brother;  pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom, 
and  try. 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  began 
to  try  at  the  dungeon  door,  whose  bolt  (as  he  turned  the 
key)  gave  back,  and  the  door  flew  open  with  ease,  and 
Christian  and  Hopeful  both  came  out.  Then 
he  went  to  the  outward  door  that  leads  into  the  castle- 
yard,  and,  with  his  key,  opened  that  door  also.  After, 
he  went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must  be  opened  too; 
but  that  lock  went  damnable  hard,  yet  the  key  did  open 
it.  Then  they  thrust  open  the  gate  to  make  their  escape 
with  speed,  but  that  gate,  as  it  opened,  made  such  a 
creaking  that  it  waked  Giant  Despair,  who,  hastily  ris- 
ing to  pursue  his  prisoners,  felt  his  limbs  to  fail,  for  his 
fits  took  him  again,  so  that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after 
them.  Then  they  went  on,  and  came  to  the  King's 
highway,  and  so  were  safe,  because  they  were  out  of  his 
jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile,  they  began 
to  contrive  with  themselves  what  they  should  do  at  that 
stile,  to  prevent  those  that  should  come  after  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Giant  Despair.  So  they  consented 
to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  engrave  upon  the  side 
thereof  this  sentence — ^'Over  this  stile  is  the  way  to 
Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant  Despair,  who 
despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  and  seeks 
to  destroy  his  holy  pilgrims,"    Many,  therefore,  that  f ol- 
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lowed  after,  read  what  was  written,  and  escaped  the  dan- 
ger.   This  done,  they  sang  as  follows: 

"Out  of  the  way  we  went,  and  then  we  found 

What  'twas  to  tread  upon  forbidden  ground; 

And  let  them  that  come  after  have  a  care, 

Lest  heedlessness  makes  them,  as  we,  to  fare. 

Lest  they  for  trespassing  his  prisoners  are. 

Whose  Castle's  Doubting-,  and  whose  name's  Despair." 

They  went  the-n  till  they  came  to  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  which  mountains  belong  to  the  Lord  of  that 
hill  of  which  we  have  spoken  before;  so  they  went  up  to 
the  mountains,  to  behold  the  gardens  and  orchards;  the 
vineyards  and  fountains  of  water;  where  also  they  drank 
and  washed  themselves,  and  did  freely  eat  of  the  vine- 
yards. Now  there  were  on  the  tops  of  those  mountains 
shepherds  feeding  their  flocks,  and  they  stood  by  the 
highway  side.  The  Pilgrims  therefore  went  to  them, 
and  leaning  upon  their  staves  (as  is  common  with  weary 
pilgrims,  when  they  stand  to  talk  with  any  by  the  way), 
they  asked,  Whose  Delectable  Mountains  are  these?  And 
whose  be  the  sheep  that  feed  upon  them? 

"Mountains  delectable  they  now  ascend 
Where  shepherds  be,  which  to  them  do  commend 
Alluring  things,  and  things  that  cautious  are 
Pilgrims  are  steady  kept  by  Faith  and  Fear." 

Shep.  These  mountains  are  Emmanuel's  Land,  and 
they  are  within  sight  of  his  city;  "and  the  sheep  also  are 
his,  and  he  laid  down  his  life  for  them."* 

Ohr.  Is  this  the  way  to  the  Celestial  City? 

Shep.  You  are  just  in  your  way. 

Chr.  How  far  is  it  thither? 

Shep.  Too  far  for  any  but  those  that  shall  get  thither, 
indeed. 

Chr.  Isthe  way  safe  or  dangerous? 

Shep.  Safe  for  those  for  whom  it  is  to  be  safe;  "but 
the  transgressors  fall  therein."t 

♦  John  X.  11.  t  Hos.  xiv.  9. 
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Chr.  Is  there,  in  this  place,  any  relief  for  pilgrims 
that  are  weary  and  faint  in  the  way? 

Shep.  The  Lord  of  these  mountains  hath  given  us  a 
charge  not  to  be  ^^forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,"^ 
therefore  the  good  of  the  place  is  before  you. 

I  saw  also  in  my  dream,  that  when  the  Shepherds  per- 
ceived that  they  were  wayfaring  men,  they  also  put  ques- 
tions to  them,  to  which  they  made  answer  as  in  other 
places;  as.  Whence  came  you?  and.  How  got  you  into  the 
way?  and,  By  what  means  have  you  so  persevered  there- 
in? For  but  few  of  them  that  begin  to  come  hither  do 
show  their  faces  on  these  mountains.  But  when  the 
Shepherds  heard  their  answers,  being  pleased  therewith, 
they  looked  very  lovingly  upon  them,  and  said.  Welcome 
to  the  Delectable  Mountains. 

The  Shepherds,  I  say,  whose  names  were  Knowledge, 
Experience,  Watchful,  and  Sincere,  took  them  by  the 
hand,  and  had  them  to  their  tents,  and  made  them  par- 
take of  that  which  was  ready  at  present.  They  said, 
moreover,  We  would  that  ye  sliould  stay  here  awhile,  to 
be  acquainted  with  us;  and  yet  more  to  solace  yourselves 
with  the  good  of  these  Delectable  Mountains.  They 
then  told  them  that  they  were  content  to  stay;  so  they 
went  to  their  rest  that  night,  because  it  was  very  late. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  in  the  morning  the 
Shepherds  called  up  Christian  and  Hopeful  to  walk  with 
them  upon  the  mountains;  so  they  went  forth  with 
them,  and  walked  awhile,  having  a  pleasant  prospect  on 
every  side.  Then  said  the  Shepherds  one  to  another. 
Shall  we  show  these  pilgrims  some  Avonders?  So  when 
they  had  concluded  to  do  it,  they  had  them  first  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  called  Error,  which  was  very  steep  on  the 
furthest  side,  and  bid  them  look  down  to  the  bottom. 
So  Christian  and  Hopeful  looked  down,  and  saw  at  the 
bottom  several  men  dashed  all  to  pieces  by  a  fall  that 
they  had  from  the  top.     Then  said  Christian,  What 

i  Heb.  xlil.  2. 
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meaneth.  this?  The  S-hepherds  answered.  Have  you  not 
heard  of  them  that  were  made  to  err,  by  hearkening  to 
Hymeneua  and  Philetus,  as  concerning  the  faith  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body?*  They  answered.  Yes.  Then 
said  the  Shepherds,  Those  that  you  see  lie  dashed  in 
pieces  at  the  bottom  of  this  mountain  are  they;  and 
they  ha.ve  continued  to  this  day  unburied,  as  you  see, 
for  an  example  to  others  to  take  heed  how  tliey  clamber 
too  higli,  or  how  they  come  too  near  the  brink  of  this 
mountain. 

Then  I  saw  that  they  had  them  to  the  top  of  another 
mountain,  and  the  name  of  that  is  Caution,  and  bid 
them  look  afar  off;  which,  when  they  did,  they  per- 
ceived, as  they  thought,  several  men  walking  up  and 
down  among  the  tombs  that  were  there;  and  they  per- 
ceived that  the  men  were  blind,  because  they  stumbled 
sometimes  upon  the  tombs,  and  because  they  could  not 
get  out  from  among  them.  Then  said  Christian,  What 
means  this? 

The  Shepherds  then  amswered,  Did  you  not  see  a  little 
below  these  mountains  a  stile,  that  led  into  a  meadow, 
on  the  left  hand  of  this  way?  They  answered.  Yes. 
Then  said  the  Shepherds,  From  that  stile  there  goes  a 
path  that  leads  directly  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept 
by  Giant  Despair,  and  these,  pointing  to  them  among 
the  tombs,  came  once  on  pilgrimage,  as  you  do  now,  even 
till  they  came  to  that  same  stile;  and  because  the  right 
way  was  rough  in  that  place,  they  chose  to  go  out  of  it 
into  that  meadow,  and  there  were  taken  by  Giant  De- 
spair, and  cast  into  Doubting  Castle;  where,  after  they 
had  been  a  while  kept  in  the  dungeon,  he  at  last  did  put 
out  their  eyes  and  led  them  among  those  tombs,  where 
he  has  left  them  to  wander  to  this  very  day,  that  the 
saying  of  the  wise  man  might  be  fulfilled,  "He  that  wan- 
dereth  out  of  the  way  of  understanding,  shall  remain  in 
the  congregation  of  the  dead.^f     Then  Christian  and 

♦  2  Tim.  U.  17,  18.  t  Pro-v.  xxt  16. 
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Hopeful  looked  upon  one  another,  with  tears  gushing 
out,  but  yet  said  nothing  to  the  Shepherds. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  the  Shepherds  had 
them  to  another  place,  in  a  bottom,  where  was  a  door  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  they  opened  the  door,  and  bid 
them  look  in.  They  looked  in,  therefore,  and  saw  that 
within  it  was  very  dark  and  smoky;  they  also  thought 
that  they  heard  -there  a  rumbling  noise  as  of  fire,  and  a 
cry  of  some  tormented,  and  that  they  smelt  the  scent 
of  brimstone.  Then  said  Christian,  What  means  this? 
The  Shepherds  told  them.  This  is  a  by-way  to  hell,  a 
way  that  hypocrites  go  in  at;  namely,  such  as  sell  their 
birthright,  with  Esau;  such  as  sell  their  master,  with 
Judas;  such  as  blaspheme  the  gospel,  with  Alexander; 
and  that  lie  and  dissemble,  with  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
his  wife.  Then  said  Hopeful  to  the  Shepherds,  I  per- 
ceive that  these  had  on  them,  even  every  one,  a  show 
of  pilgrimage,  as  we  have  now;  had  they  not? 

Shep.     Yes,  and  held  it  a  long  time,  too. 

Hope.  How  far  might  they  go  on  in  pilgrimage  in 
their  day,  since  they  notwithstanding  were  thus  miser- 
ably cast  away? 

Shep.  Some  further,  and  some  not  so  far,  as  these 
mountains. 

Then  said  the  Pilgrims  one  to  -another.  We  have  need 
to  cry  to  the  Strong  for  strength. 

Shep.  Ay,  and  you  will  have  need  to  use  it,  when 
you  have  it,  too. 

By  this  time  the  Pilgrims  had  a  desire  to  go  forward, 
and  the  Shepherds  a  desire  they  should;  so  they  walked 
together  toward  the  end  of  the  mountains.  Then  said 
the  Shepherds  one  to  another.  Let  us  here  show  to  the 
Pilgrims  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City,  if  they  have 
skill  to  look  through  our  perspective  glass.  The  Pil- 
grims then  lovingly  accepted  the  motion;  so  they  had 
them  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  called  Clear,  and  gave 
them  their  glass  to  look. 

Then  they  essayed  to  look,  but  the  remembrance  of 
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that  last  thing  that  the  Shepherds  had  shown  them 
made  their  hands  shake;  by  means  of  which  impediment 
they  could  not  look  steadily  through  the  glass;  yet  they 
thought  they  saw  something  like  the  gate,  and  also  some 
of  the  glory  of  the  place.  Then  they  went  away,  and 
sang  this  song — 

"Thus,  by  the  Shepherds,  secrets  are  reveal'd. 
Which  from  all  other  men  are  kept  conceal' d. 
Come  to  the  Shepherds,  then,  if  you  would  see 
Things  deep,  things  hid,  and  that  mysterious  be." 

When  they  were  about  to  depart,  one  of  the  Shep- 
herds gave  them  a  note  of  the  way.  Another  of  them 
bid  them  beware  of  the  Flatterer.  The  third  bid  them 
take  heed  that  they  slept  not  upon  the  Enchanted 
Ground.  And  the  fourth  bid  them  God^speed.  So  I 
awoke  from  my  dream. 

And  I  slept,  and  dreamed  again,  and  saw  the  same 
two  Pilgrims  going  down  the  mountains  along  the  high- 
way toward  the  city.  Now,  a  little  below  these  moun- 
tains, on  the  left  hand,  lieth  the  country  of  Conceit; 
from  which  country  there  comes  into  the  way  in  which 
the  Pilgrims  walked,  a  little  crooked  lane.  Here,  there- 
fore, they  met  with  a  very  brisk  lad,  that  came  out  of 
that  country;  and  his  name  was  Ignorance.  So  Chris- 
tian asked  him  from  what  parts  he  came,  and  whither  he 
was  going. 

Ignor.  Sir,  I  was  born  in  the  country  that  lieth  off 
there  a  little  on  the  left  hand,  and  I  am  going  to  the 
Celestial  City. 

Clir.  But  how  do  you  think  to  get  in  at  the  gate? 
for  you  may  find  some  difficulty  there. 

Ignor.  As  other  good  people  do,  said  he. 

Chr.  But  what  have  you  to  show  at  that  gate,  that 
may  cause  that  the  gate  should  be  opened  to  you? 

Ignor.  I  know  my  Lord's  will,  and  I  have  been  a 
good  liver;  I  pay  every  man  his  own;  I  pray,  fast,  pay 
tithes,  and  give  alms,  and  have  left  my  country  for 
whither  I  am  going. 
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Chr.  But  tlion  earnest  not  in  at  the  wicket-gate  that 
is  at  the  head  of  this  way;  thou  earnest  in  hither  through 
that  same  crooked  lame,  and  therefore,  I  fear,  however 
thou  mayest  think  of  thyself,  when  the  reckoning  day 
shall  come,  thou  wilt  have  laid  to  thy  charge  that  thou 
art  a  thief  and  a  robber,  instead  of  getting  admittance 
into  the  city. 

Ignor.  Gentlemen,  ye  be  utter  strangers  to  me;  I 
know  you  not:  be  content  to  follow  the  religion  of  your 
He  teiieth  country,  and  I  will  follow  the  religion  of  mine.  I  hope 
fjeryo^^  ^^  ^^1  ^i^^  ^^  ^ell-  ^^^  as  for  the  gate  that  you  talk  of,  all 
the  world  knows  that  that  is  a  great  way  off  of  our 
country.  I  cannot  think  that  any  man  in  all  our  parts 
doth  so  much  as  know  the  way  to  it,  nor  need  they 
matter  whether  they  do  or  no,  since  we  have,  as  you 
see,  a  fine,  pleasant  green  lane,  that  comes  down  from 
our  country,  the  next  way  into  the  way. 

When  Christian  saw  that  the  man  was  "wise  in  his 
own  conceit,"  he  said  to  Hopeful,  whisperingly,  "There 
is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him."*  And  said,  moreover, 
"AVhen  he  that  is  a  fool  walketh  by  the  way,  his  wisdom 
faileth  him,  and  he  saith  to  every  one  that  he  is  a  f ool."t 
What,  shall  we  talk  further  with  him,  or  out-go  him  at 
present,  and  so  leave  him  to  think  of  what  he  hath  heard 
already,  and  then  stop  again  for  him  afterward,  and  see 
if  by  degrees  we  can  do  any  good  for  him?  Then  said 
Hopeful: 

"Let  Ignorance  a  little  while  now  muse 

On  what  is  said,  and  let  him  not  refuse 

Good  counsel  to  embrace,  lest  he  remain 

Still  ignorant  of  what's  the  chiefest  gain. 

God  saith,  those  that  no  understanding  have, 

Although  He  made  them,  them  He  will  not  save." 

Hope.  He  further  added.  It  is  not  good,  I.  think,  to 
say  all  to  him  at  once;  let  us  pass  him  by,  if  you  will,  and 
talk  to  him  anon,  even  as  he  is  able  to  bear  it. 

So  they  both  went  on,  and  Ignorance  he  came  after. 
Now  when  they  had  passed  him  a  little  way,  they  entered 

*  Prov.  xxvi.  12.      f  Eccles.  x.  3. 
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into  a  very  dark  lane,  where  they  met  a  man  whom  seven 
devils  had  bound  with  seven  strong  cords,  and  were  car- 
rying of  him  back  to  the  door  that  they  saw  on  the  side 
of  the  hill4  Now  good  Christian  began  to  tremble,  and 
so  did  Hopeful  his  companion;  yet  as  the  devils  led  away 
the  man.  Christian  looked  to  see  if  he  knew  him;  and  he 
thought  it  might  be  one  Turn-away,  that  dwelt  in  the 
tov/n  of  Apostasy.  But  he  did  not  perfectly  see  his  face,  The  de- 
f or  he  did  hang  his  head  like  a  thief  that  is  found.  But  struction  of 
being  once  past.  Hopeful  looked  after  him,  and  espied 
on  his  back  a  paper,  with  this  inscription,  '^'Wanton  pro- 
fessor and  damnable  apostate.''  Then  said  Christian  to 
his  fellow,  'Now  I  call  to  remembrance  that  which  was 
told  me  of  a  thing  that  happened  to  a  good  man  here- 
about. The  name  of  the  m^an  was  Little-faith,  but  a 
good  man,  and  he  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Sincere.  The 
thing  was  this:  At  the  entering  in  at  this  passage,  there 
comes  down  from  Broad-way  Gate,  a  lane  called  Dead 
Man's  Lane;  so  called  because  of  the  murders  that  are 
commonly  done  there;  and  this  Little-faith  going  on  pil- 
grimage, as  we  do  now,  chanced  to  sit  down  there,  and 
slept.  Now  there  happened,  at  that  time,  to  come  down 
the  lane,  from  Broad- way  Gate,  three  sturdy  rogues,  and 
their  names  were  Faint-heart,  Mistrust,  and  Guilt  (three 
brothers),  and  they,  espying  Little-faith,  where  he  was, 
came  galloping  up  with  speed.  Now  the  good  man  was 
just  awake  from  his  sleep,  and  was  getting  up  to  go  on 
his  journey.  So  they  came  up  all  to  him,  and  with  threat- 
ening language  bid  him  stand.  At  this  Little-faith 
looked  as  white  as  a  clout,  and  had  neither  power  to  fight 
or  fly.  Then  said  Faint-heart,  Deliver  thy  purse.  But 
•he  making  no  haste  to  do  it  (for  he  was  lothi  to  lose  his 
money).  Mistrust  ran  up  to  him,  and  thrusting  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  thence  a  bag  of  silver.  Then 
he  cried  out  Thieves!  Thieves!  With  that  Guilt,  with  a 
great  club  that  was  in  his  <hand,  struck  Little-faith  on 
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the  head,  and  with  that  blow  felled  him  flat  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  bleeding  as  one  that  would  bleed 
to  death.  All  this  while  the  thieves  stood  by.  But,  at 
last,  they  hearing  that  some  were  upon  the  road;  and 
fearing  lest  it  should  be  one  Great-grace,  that  dwells  in 
the  city  of  Good-confidence,  they  betook  themselves  to 
their  heels,  and  left  this  good  man  to  shift  for  himself. 
Now,  after  a  while.  Little-faith  came  to  himself,  and  get- 
ting up  made  shift  to  scrabble  on  his  way.  This  was  the 
story. 

Hope.  But  did  they  take  from  him  all  that  ever  he 
had? 

Chr.  "No;  the  place  where  his  jewels  were  they  never 
ransacked,  so  those  he  kept  still.  But,  as  I  was  told,  the 
good  man  was  much  afflicted  for  his  loss,  for  the  thieves 
got  most  of  his  spending-money.  That  which  they  got 
not  (as  I  said)  were  jewels;  also  he  had  a  little  odd  money 
left,  but  scarce  enough  to  bring  him  to  his  journey's 
end;*  nay,  if  I  was  not  misinformed,  he  was  forced  to  beg 
as  he  went,  to  keep  him  alive;  for  his  jewels  he  might  not 
sell.  But  beg,  and  do  what  he  could,  he  went  (as  we 
say)  with  many  a  hungry  belly  the  most  part  of  the  rest 
of  the  way. 

Hope.  But  is  it  not  a  wonder  they  got  not  from  him 
his  certificate,  by  which  he  was  to  receive  his  admittance 
at  the  Celestial  Gate? 

Chr.  It  is  a  wonder;  but  they  got  not  that,  though 
they  missed  it  not  through  any  good  cunning  of  his;  for 
he,  being  dismayed  with  their  coming  upon  him,  had 
neither  power  nor  skill  to  hide  anything;  so  it  was  more 
by  good  Providence  than  by  his  endeavor,  that  they 
missed  of  that  good  thing. 

Hope.  But  it  must  needs  be  a  comfort  to  him  that 
they  got  not  his  jewels  from  him. 

Chr.  It  might  have  been  great  comfort  to  him  had 
he  used  it  as  he  should;  but  they  that  told  me    the 
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story  said,  that  he  made  but  little  use  of  it  all  tlie  rest 
of  the  way,  and  thait  because  of  the  dismay  that  he  had 
in  the  taking  away 'his  money;  indeed  he  forgot  it  a  great 
part  of  the  rest  of  his  journey;  and  besides,  when  at  any 
time  it  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  be  comforted 
therewith,  then  would  fresh  thoughts  of  his  loss  come 
again  upon  him;  and  those  thoughts  would  swallow  up 
all* 

Hope.  Alas,  poor  man!  This  could  not  but  be  a  great 
grief  to  him. 

Chr.  Grief!  ay,  a  grief,  indeed.  Would  it  not  have 
been  so  to  any  of  us  had  we  been  used  as  he,  to  be  robbed, 
and  wounded  too,  and  that  in  a  strange  place,  as  he  was. 
It  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  die  with  grief,  poor  heart!  I 
was  told  that  he  scattered  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  way 
with  nothing  but  doleful  and  bitter  complaints;  telling 
also  to  all  that  overtook  liim,  or  that  he  overtook  in  the 
way  as  he  went,  where  he  was  robbed,  and  how;  who  they 
were  that  did  it,  and  what  he  lost;  how  he  was  wounded, 
and  that  he  hardly  escaped  with  his  life. 

Hope.  But  it  is  a  wonder  that  his  necessity  did  not 
put  him  upon  selling  or  pawning  some  of  his  jewels, 
that  he  might  have  wherewithal  to  relieve  himself  in 
his  journey. 

Chr.  Thou  talkest  like  one  upon  whose  head  is  the 
shell  to  this  very  day;  for  what  should  he  pawn  them, 
or  to  whom  should  he  sell  them?  In  all  that  country 
where  he  was  robbed,  his  jewels  were  not  accounted  of; 
nor  did  he  want  that  relief  which  could  from  thence  be 
administered  to  him.  Beside  had  his  jewels  been  missing 
at  the  gate  of  the  Celestial  City,  he  had  (and  that  he 
knew  well  enough)  been  excluded  from  an  inheritance 
there;  and  that  would  have  been  worse  to  him  than  the 
appearance  and  villainy  of  ten  thousand  thieves. 

Hope.  Why  art  thou  so  tart,  my  brother?  Esau  sold 
his  birthright,  and  that  for  a  mess  of  pottage,t  and  that 
■■■■■■■■■  •■ —  ■»  ■  ■  '» 
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A  compari- 
son between 
the  turtle- 
dove and 
the  crow. 


birthright  was  his  greatest  jewel;  and  if  he,  why  might 
not  Little-faith  do  so  too  ? 

Chr.  Esau  did  sell  his  hirthrig'ht  indeed,  and  so  do 
many  beside,  and  by  so  doing  exclude  themselves  from 
the  chief  blessing,  as  also  that  caitiff  did;  but  you  must 
put  a  difference  betwixt  Esau  and  Little-faith,  and  also 
betwixt  their  estates.  Esau's  birthright  was  typical,  but 
Little-faith's  jewels  were  not  so;  Esau's  belly  was  his  god, 
but  Little-faith's  belly  was  not  so;  Esau's  want  lay  in  his 
fleshly  appetite.  Little-faith's  did  not  so.  Beside,  Esau 
could  see  no  further  than  to  the  fulfilling  of  his  lusts; 
"Be-hold  I  am  at  the  point  to  die  (said  he),  and  what 
profit  ^hall  this  birthright  do  meP'f  But  Little-faith, 
though  it  was  his  lot  to  have  but  little  faith,  was  by  his 
little  faith  kept  from  such  extravagances,  and  made  to 
see  and  prize  his  Jewels  more  than  to  sell  them,  as  Esau 
did  his  birthright.  You  read  not  anywhere  that  Esau 
had  faith,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  little;  therefore,  no  mar- 
vel if,  where  the  flesh  only  bears  sway  (as  it  will  in  that 
man  where  no  faith  is  to  resist),  if  he  sells  his  birthright, 
and  his  soul  and  all,  and  that  to  the  devil  of  hell;  for  it 
is  with  suoh  as  it  is  with  the  ass,  who  in  her  occasions 
cannot  be  turned  away.  When  their  minds  are  set  upon 
their  lusts,  they  will  have  them  w'hatever  they  cost.  But 
Little-faith  was  of  another  temper;  his  mind  was  on 
things  divine;  his  livelihood  was  upon  things  that  were 
spiritual,  and  from  above;  therefore,  to  what  end  should 
he  that  is  of  such  a  temper  sell  his  jewels  (had  there  been 
any  that  would  have  boug^ht  them)  to  fill  his  mind  with 
empty  things?  Will  a  man  give  a  penny  to  fill  his  belly 
with  hay;  or  can  you  persuade  the  turtle-dove  to  live 
upon  carrion  like  the  crow?  Though  faithless  ones  can, 
for  carnal  lusts,  pawn  or  mortgage,  or  sell  what  they 
have,  and  themselves  outright' to  boot;  yet  they  that 
have  faith,  saving  faith,  though  but  a  little  of  it,  cannot 
4o  so.    Here,  therefore  my  brother  is  thy  mistake. 
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Hope.  I  acknowledge  it;  but  yet  your  severe  reflection 
had  almost  made  me  angry. 

Chr.  Why,  I  did  but  compare  thee  to  some  of  the 
birds  that  are  of  the  brisker  sort,  who  will  run  to  and 
fro  in  untrodden  paths,  with  the  shell  upon  their  heads; 
but  pass  by  that,  and  consider  the  matter  under  debate, 
and  all  shall  be  well  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Hope.  But  Christian,  these  three  fellows,  I  am  per- 
suaded in  my  heart,  are  but  a  company  of  cowards;  would 
they  have  run  else,  think  you,  as  they  did,  at  the  noise 
of  one  that  was  coming  on  the  road?  Why  did  not  Little- 
faith  pluck  up  a  greater  heart?  He  might,  methinks, 
have  stood  one  brush  with  them,  and  have  yielded  when 
there  had  been  no  remedy. 

Chr.     That  they  are  cowards,  many  have  said,  but  fevv 
have  found  it  so  in  the  time  of  trial.      As  for  a  great  ^^  have 
heart.  Little-faith  had  none;  and  I  perceive  by  thee,  my  ^°e^h°en^ 
brother,  hadst  thou  been  the  man  concerned,  thou  art  out  than 
but  for  a  brush,  and  then  to  yield.     And  verily,  since  when  in  the 
this  is  the  height  of  thy  stomach,  now  they  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  should  they  appear  to  thee,  as  they  did 
to  him,  they  might  put  thee  to  second  thoughts. 

But,  consider  again,  they  are  but  journeymen  thieves, 
they  serve  under  the  king  of  the  bottomless  pit,  who,  if 
need  be,  will  come  in  to  their  aid  himself,  and  his  voice  is 
as  the  roaring  of  a  Hon.*  I  myself  have  been  engaged 
as  this  Little-faith  was,  and  I  found  it  a  terrible  thing. 
These  three  villains  set  upon  me,  and  I  beginning,  like 
a  Christian,  to  resist,  they  gave  but  a  call,  and  in  came 
their  master.  I  would,  as  the  saying  is,  have  given  my 
life  for  a  penny;  but  that,  as  God  would  have  it,  I  was 
clothed  with  armor  of  proof.  Ay,  and  yet,  thougli  I  was 
so  harnessed,  I  found  it  hard  work  to  quit  myself  like 
a  man.  No  man  can  tell  what  in  that  combat  attends  us, 
but  he  that  hath  been  in  the  battle  himself. 


conflict. 
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Hope.  Well,  but  they  ran,  you  see,  when  they  did 
but  suppose  that  one  Great-grace  was  in  the  way. 

Chr.  True,  they  have  often  fled,  both  they  and  their 
master,  when  Great-grace  hath  but  appeared;  and  no 
marvel;  for  he  is  the  King^s  Champion.  But,  I  trow,  you 
will  put  some  difference  betwixt  Little-faith  and  the 
King's  Champion.  All  the  King's  subjects  are  not  his 
champions  nor  can  they,  when  tried,  do  such  feats  of 
war  as  he.  Is  it  meet  to  think  that  a  little  ohild  should 
handle  Goliath  as  David  did?  or  that  there  should  be  the 
strength  of  an  ox  in  a  wren?  Some  are  strong,  some  are 
weak;  some  have  great  faith,  some  have  little.  This  man 
was  one  of  the  weak,  and  therefore  he  went  to  the  wall. 

Hope.  I  would  it  had  been  Great-grace  for  their 
sakes. 

Chr.  If  it  had  been,  he  might  'have  had  his  hands 
full;  for  I  must  tell  you,  that  though  Great-grace  is  ex- 
cellent good  at  his  weapons,  and  has,  and  can,  so  long  as 
he  keeps  them  at  sword's  point,  do  well  enough  with 
them;  yet,  if  they  get  within  him,  even  Faint-heart,  Mis- 
trust, or  the  other,  it  shall  go  hard  but  they  will  throw 
up  his  heels.  And  when  a  man  is  down,  you  know,  what 
can  he  do? 

Whoso  looks  well  upon  Great-grace's  face,  shall  see 
those  scars  and  cuts  there,  that  shall  easily  give  demon- 
stration of  what  I  say.  Yea,  once  I  heard  that  he  should 
say  (and  that  when  he  was  in  the  combat),  "We  despaired 
even  of  life."  How  did  these  sturdy  rogues  and  their 
fellows  make  David  groan,  mourn  and  roar?  Yea,  He- 
man,  and  Hezekiah,  too,  though  champions  in  their  day, 
were  forced  to  bestir  them,  when  by  these  assaulted;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding,  they  had  their  coats  soundly 
brushed  by  them.  Peter,  upon  a  time,  would  go  try 
what  he  could  do;  but  though  some  do  say  of  him  that 
he  is  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  they  handled  him  so,  that 
they  made  him  at  last  afraid  of  a  sorry  girl. 

Besides  their  king  is  at  their  whistle.  He  is  never  out 
of  hearing;  and  if  at  any  time  they  be  put  to  the  worst, 
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■he,  if  possible,  conies  in  to  help  them;  and  of  him  it  is 
said,  "The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold: 
the  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the  habergeon.  He  esteemeth 
iron  as  straw,  and  brass  as  rotten  wood.  The  arrow  can- 
not make  him  flee;  sling-stones  are  turned  with  him  into 
stubble.  Darts  are  counted  as  stubble:  he  laughed  at  the 
shaking  of  a  spear."*  AVhat  can  a  man  do  in  this  case? 
It  is  true,  if  a  man  could,  at  every  turn,  have  Job's 
horse,  and  had  skill  and  courage  to  ride  him,  he  might 
do  notable  things:  "for  his  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder, 
he  will  not  be  afraid  of  the  grasshopper;  the  gl6ry  of  his 
nostrils  is  terrible:  he  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth 
in  his  strength;  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He 
mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted,  neither  turneth 
he  back  from  the  sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  against 
him,  the  glittering  spear,  and  the  shield.  He  swalloweth 
the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage,  neither  believeth  he 
that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  saith  among  the 
trumpets.  Ha,  ha!  and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off, 
the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting.^f 

But  for  such  footmen  as  thee  and  I  are,  let  us  never 
desire  to  meet  with  an  enemy,  nor  vaunt  as  if  we  could 
do  better,  when  we  hear  of  others  that  they  have  been 
foiled,  nor  be  tickled  at  the  thoughts  of  our  own  man- 
hood; for  such  commonly  come  by  the  worst  when  tried. 
Witness  Peter,  of  whom  I  made  mention  before.  He 
would  swagger,  ay,  he  would;  he  would,  as  his  vain  mind 
prompted  him  to  say,  do  better,  and  stand  more  for  his 
Master  than  all  men;  but  who  so  foiled,  and  run  down  by 
these  villains,  as  he? 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  that  such  robberies  are  done 
on  the  King's  highway,  two  things  become  us  to  do:  1. 
To  go  out  harnessed  and  to  be  sure  to  take  a  shield  with 
us,  for  it  was  for  want  of  that,  that  he  that  laid  so 
lustily  at  Leviathan  could  not  make  him  yield;  for,  in- 
deed, if  that  be  wanting,  he  fears  us  not  at  all.    There- 

♦  Job.  xli.  26-29,  t  Job-  xxxix.  19-21. 
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fore,  he  that  had  skill  hath  said,  "Above  all,  taking  the 
shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."f 

2.  It  is  good,  also,  that  we  desire  of  the  King  a  convoy, 
yea,  that  he  will  go  with  us  himself.  This  made  David 
It  is  good  rejoice  when  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death;  and 
Moses  was  rather  for  dying  where  he  stood,  than  to  go 
one  step  without  his  God.f  Oh,  my  brother,  if  he  will 
but  go  along  with  us,  what  need  we  be  afraid  of  ten 
thousands  that  shall  set  themselves  against  us,§  but  with- 
out him  tlie  proud  helpers  "fall  under  the  slain."|| 

I,  for  my  part,  have  been  in  the  fray  before  now;  and 
though,  through  the  goodness  of  him  that  is  best,  I  am, 
as  you  see,  alive;  yet  I  cannot  boast  of  my  manhood. 
Glad  shall  I  be,  if  I  meet  with  no  more  such  brunts; 
though  I  fear  we  are  not  got  beyond  all  danger.  How- 
ever, since  the  lion  and  the  bear  have  not  as  yet  devoured 
me,  I  hope  God  will  also  deliver  us  from  the  next  un- 
circumcised  Philistine.    Then  sang  Christian — 

^•Poor  Little-faith.     Hast  been  among  the  thieves? 
Wast  robb'd?     Remember  this,  whoso  believes, 
And  gets  more  faith,  shall  then  a  victor  be 
Over  ten  thousand,  else  scarce  over  three." 

So  they  went  on,  and  Ignorance  followed.  They  went 
then  till  they  came  at  a  place  where  they  saw  a  way  put 
itself  into  their  way,  and  seemed  withal  to  lie  as  straight 
as  the  way  which  they  should  go:  and  here  they  knew 
not  which  of  the  two  to  take,  for  both  seemed  straight 
before  them;  therefore,  here  they  stood  still  to  consider. 
And  as  they  were  thinking  about  the  way,  behold  a  man 
black  of  flesh,  but  covered*  with  a  very  light  robe,  came 
to  them  and  asked  them  why  they  stood  there.  They 
answered  they  were  going  to  the  Celestial  City,  but  knew 
not  which  of  these  ways  to  take.  Follow  me,  said  the 
man,  it  is  thither  that  I  am  going.    So  they  followed  him 

t  Eph.  vi.  16.  t  Exod.  xxxilj.  15, 
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in  the  way  that  but  now  came  into  the  road,  which  by 
degree>s  turned  and  turned  them  so  from  the  city  that 
they  desired  to  go  to,  that,  in  little  time  their  faces  were 
turned  away  from  it;  yet  they  followed  him.  But  by- 
and-by,  before  they  were  aware,  he  led  them  both  within 
the  compass  of  a  net,  in  whic'h  they  were  both  so  en- 
tangled that  they  knew  not  wliat  to  do:  and  with  that 
the  white  robe  fell  off  the  black  main's  back.  Then  they 
saw  where  they  were.  Wherefore,  there  they  lay  crying 
some  time,  for  they  could  not  get  themselves  out. 

Ohr.  Then  said  Christian  to  his  fellow,  Now  I  do  see 
myself  in  error.  Did  not  the  Shepherds  bid  us  beware 
of  the  flatterers?  As  is  the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  so 
we  'have  found  it  this  day,  "A  man  that  flattereth  his 
neighbor,  spreadeth  a  net  for  his  feet.''* 

Hope.  They  also  gave  us  a  note  of  directions  about 
the  way,  for  our  more  sure  finding  thereof;  but  therein 
we  have  also  forgotten  to  read,  and  have  not  kept  our- 
selves from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer.  Here  David  was 
wiser  than  we;  for  saith  he,  '^Concerning  the  works  of 
men,  by  the  word  of  thy  lips  I  have  kept  mp  from  the 
paths  of  the  destroyer/'f  Thus  they  lay  bewailing  them- 
selves in  the  net.  At  last  they  espied  a  Shining  One 
coming  toward  them  with  a  whip  of  small  cord  in  his 
hand.  When  he  was  com.e  to  the  place  where  they  were, 
he  asked  them  whence  they  came,  and  what  they  did 
there.  They  told  him  they  were  poor  pilgrims  going  to 
Zion,  but  were  led  out  of  their  way  by  a  black  man, 
clothed  in  white,  who  bid  us,  said  they,  follow  him,  for 
he  was  going  tliither  too.  Then  said  he  with  the  whip. 
It  is  Flatterer,  a  false  apostle,  that  hath  transformed 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light.$  So  he  rent  the  net,  and 
let  the  men  out.  Then  said  he  to  them,  Follow  me,  that 
I  may  set  you  in  your  way  again.  So  he  led  them  back  to 
the  way  which  they  had  left  to  follow  the  Flatterer.  Then 
he  asked  them,  saying.  Where  did  you  lie  the  last  night? 

♦  Prov.  xxix.  5.       t  Ps.  xvii.  4.      t  Dan.  xi.  32;  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  14, 
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They  said,  with  the  Shepherds,  upon  the  Delectable 
Mountains.  He  aaked  then,  if  they  had  not  of  those 
Shepherds  a  note  of  direction  for  the  way.  They  an- 
swered, Yes.  But  did  you,  said  he,  when  you  were  at 
a  stand,  pluck  out  and  read  your  note?  They  answered. 
No.  He  asked  them.  Why?  They  said,  they  forgot.  He 
asked  them,  moreover,  if  the  Shepherds  did  not  bid  them 
beware  of  the  Flatterer.  They  answered.  Yes,  but  we 
did  not  imagine,  said  they,  that  this  fine-spoken  man 
had  been  he.* 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  he  commanded  them 
to  lie  down;  which  when  they  did,  he  chastised  them 
sore,  to  teach  them  the  good  way  wherein  they  should 
walk;t  and  as  he  chastised  them  he  said,  "As  many  as 
I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten;  be  zealous,  therefore,  and 
reipent/'i  This  done,  he  bid  them  go  on  their  way,  and 
take  good  heed  to  the  other  directions  of  the  Shepherds. 
So  they  thanked  him  for  all  his  kindness,  and  went  softly 
along  the  right  way,  singing — 

"Come  hither,  you  that  walk  along  the  way; 
See  how  the  pilgrims  fare  that  go  astray! 
They  catched  are  in  an  entangled  net, 
'Cause  they  good  counsel  lightly  did  forget: 
'Tis  true  they  rescued  were,  but  yet  you  see. 
They're  scourged  to  boot.     Let  this  your  caution  be." 

Now,  after  a  while,  they  perceived,  afar  off,  one  com- 
ing softly  and  alone,  all  along  the  highway  to  meet 
them.  Then  said  Christian  to  his  fellow.  Yonder  is  a 
man  with  his  back  toward  Zion,  and  he  is  coming  to 
meet  us. 

Hope.  I  see  him;  let  us  take  heed  to  ourselves  now% 
lest  he  should  prove  a  flatterer  also.  So  he  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  at  last  came  up  unto  them.  His  name 
was  Atheist,  and  he  asked  them  whither  they  were 
going. 

Ohr.     We  are  going  to  Mount  Zion. 

Then  Atheist  fell  into  a  very  great  laughter. 

Chr.  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  laughter? 


♦  Rom.  xvi.  18, 
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Atheist.  I  laugh  to  see  what  ignorant  persons  you 
are,  to  take  upon  you  so  tedious  a  journey,  and  you  are 
like  to  have  nothing  but  your  travel  for  your  pains. 

Ohr.  Why,  man,  do  you  think  we  shall  not  be  re- 
ceived? 

Atheist.  Eeceived!  There  is  no  such  place  as_you 
dream  of  in  all  this  world. 

Chr.     But  there  is  in  the  world  to  come. 

Atheist.  When  I  was  at  home  in  mine  own  country, 
I  heard  as  you  now  affirm,  and  from  that  hearing  went 
out  to  see,  and  have  been  seeking  this  city  these  twenty 
years;  but  find  no  more  of  it  than  I  did  the  first  day  I 
set  out.* 

Chr.  We  have  both  heard  and  believe  that  there  is 
such  a  place  to  be  found. 

Atheist.  Had  not  I,  when  at  home,  believed,  I  had 
not  come  thus  far  to  seek;  but  finding  none  (and  yet  I 
should,  had  there  been  such  a  place  to  be  found,  for  I 
have  gone  to  seek  it  further  than  you),  I  am  going  back 
again,  and  will  seek  to  refresh  myself  with  the  things 
that  I  then  cast  away,  for  hopes  of  that  which  I  now  see 
is  not. 

Chr.  Then  said  Christian  to  Hopeful  his  fellow.  Is  it 
true  which  this  man  hath  said? 

Hope.  Take  heed,  he  is  one  of  the  flatterers;  remem- 
ber what  it  hath  cost  us  once  already  for  our  hearkening 
to  such  kind  of  fellows.  What!  no  Mount  Zion?  Did 
we  not  see,  from  the  Delectable  Mountains,  the  gate  of 
the  city?  Also,  are  we  not  now  to  walk  by  faith?  Let 
us  go  on,  said  Hopeful,  lest  the  man  with  the  whip  over- 
take us  again.f 

You  should  have  taught  me  that  lesson,  which  I  will 
round  you  in  the  ears  withal:  "Cease,  my  son,  to  hear 
the  instruction  that  causeth  to  err  from  the  words  of 
knowledge."^  I  say,  my  brother,  cease  to  hear  him,  and 
let  us  "believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul."§ 
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Chr.  My  brother  I  did  not  put  the  question  to  the*^ 
for  that  I  doubted  of  the  truth  of  our  belief  myself,  but 
to  prove  thee,  and  to  fetch  from  thee  a  fruit  of  the 
honesty  of  thy  heart.  As  for  this  man,  I  know  that  he  is 
blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world.  Let  thee  and  the  go 
on,  knowing  that  we  have  belief  of  the  truth,  "and  no  lie 
is  of  the  truth."* 

Hope.  Now  do  I  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 
So  they  turned  away  from  the  man;  and  he,  laughing  at 
them,  went  his  way. 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream,  that  they  went  till  they  came 
into  a  certain  country  whose  air  naturally  tended  to 
make  one  drowsy  if  he  came  a  stranger  into  it.  And 
here  Hopeful  began  to  be  very  dull  and  heavy  of  sleep; 
wherefore  he  said  unto  Christian,  I  do  now  begin  to  grow 
so  drowsy  that  I  can  scarcely  hold  up  mine  eyes;  let  us 
lie  down  here  and  take  one  nap. 

Chr.  By  no  means,  said  the  other;  lest  sleeping,  we 
never  awake  more. 

Hope.  Why,  my  brother?  Sleep  is  sweet  to  the  la- 
boring man;  we  may  be  refreshed  if  we  take  a  nap. 

Chr.  Do  you  not  remember  that  one  of  the  shep- 
herds bid  us  beware  of  the  Enchanted  Ground?  He 
meant  by  that,  that  we  should  beware  of  sleeping: 
"Therefore,  let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  others,  but  let  us 
watch  and  be  sober."t 

Hope.  I  acknowledge  myself  in  a  fault;  and  had  I 
been  here  alone,  I  had  by  sleeping  run  the  danger  of 
death.  I  see  it  is  true  that  the  wise  man  saith,  "Two 
are  better  than  one.^J  Hitherto  hath  thy  company  been 
my  mercy,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  good  reward  for  thy 
labor. 

Chr.  Now  then,  said  Christian,  to  prevent  drowsi- 
ness in  this  place,  let  us  fall  into  good  discourse. 

Hope.     With  all  my  heart,  said  the  other. 

Chr.     Where  shall  we  begin? 


*  1  John  ii.  21. 
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Hope.  AVhere  God  began  with  us.  But  do  you  be- 
gin, if  you  please. 

Chr.     I  will  sing  you  first  this  song: 

"When  saints  do  sleepy  grow,  let  them  come  hither, 
And  hear  how  these  two  pilgrims  talk  together: 
Yea,  let  them  learn  of  them,  in  any  wise. 
Thus  to  keep  ope  their  drowsy  slumh'ring  eyes, 
Saints'  fellowship,  if  it  be  managed  well 
Keeps  them  awake,  and  that  in  spite  of  hell." 

Chr.  Then  Christian  began  and  said,  I  will  ask  you 
a  question.  How  came  you  to  think  at  first  of  so  doing 
as  you  do  now? 

Hope.  Do  you  mean,  how  came  I  at  first  to  look  after 
the  good  of  my  soul? 

Chr.     Yes,  that  is  my  meaning. 

Hope.  I  continued  a  greait  while  in  the  delight  of 
those  things  which  were  seen  and  sold  at  our  fair;  things 
which  I  believe  now  would  have,  had  I  continued  in 
them  still,  drowned  me  in  perdition  and  destruction. 

Chr.     What  things  are  they? 

Hope.  All  the  treasures  and  riches  of  the  world. 
Also  I  delighted  much  in  rioting,  reveling,  drinking, 
swearing,  lying,  uncleanliness,  Sabbath-breaking,  and 
what  not,  that  tended  to  destroy  the  soul.  But  I  found 
at  last,  by  hearing  and  considering  of  things  that  are 
divine,  which  indeed  I  heard  of  you,  as  also  of  beloved 
Faithful,  that  was  put  to  death  for  his  faith  and  good 
living  in  Vanity  Fair,  that  "the  end  of  these  things  is 
death."*  And  that  for  these  things'  sake  "cometh  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience.^f 

Chr.  And  did  you  presently  fall  under  the  power  of 
this  conviction? 

Hope.  No,  I  was  not  willing  presently  to  know  the 
evil  of  sin,  nor  the  damnation  that  follows  upon  the 
commission  of  it;  but  endeavored,  when  my  mind  at  first 

♦  Rom.  vi.  21-23.  t  Eph.  v.  6. 
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began  to  be  shaken  with,  ttie  Word,  to  shut  mine  eyes 
against  the  light  thereof. 

Chr.  But  what  was  the  cause  of  your  carrying  of  it 
thus  to  the  first  workings  of  God's  blessed  Spirit  upon 
you? 

Hope.  The  causes  were — 1.  I  was  ignorant  that  thi? 
was  the  work  of  God  upon  me.  I  never  thought  that, 
by  awakenings  for  sin,  God  at  first  begins  the  conversion 
of  a  sinner.  2.  Sin  was  yet  very  sweet  to  my  flesh,  and  I 
was  loth  to  leave  it.  3.  I  could  not  tell  how  to  part 
with  mine  old  companions,  their  presence  and  actions 
were  so  desirable  unto  me.  4.  The  hours  in  w^hich  con- 
victions were  upon  me  were  such  troublesome  and  suoh 
heart-affrighting  hours,  that  I  could  not  bear,  no,  not 
so  much  as  the  remembrance  of  them  upon  my  heart. 

Chr.  Then,  as  it  seems,  sometimes  you  got  rid  of 
your  trouble. 

Hope.  Yes,  verily,  but  it  would  come  into  my  mind 
again,  and  then  I  should  be  as  bad,  nay,  worse,  than  I 
was  before. 

Chr.  Why,  what  was  it  that  brought  your  sins  to 
mind  again? 

Hope.     Many  things;  as — 

1.  If  I  did  but  meet  a  good  man  in  the  streets;  or, 

2.  If  I  have  heard  any  read  in  the  Bible;  or, 

3.  If  mine  head  did  begin  to  ache;  or, 

4.  If  I  were  told  that  some  of  my  neighbors  were 
sick;  or, 

5.  If  I  heard  the  bell  toll  for  some  that  were  dead;  or, 

6.  If  I  thought  of  dying  myself;  or, 

7.  If  I  heard  that  suddeit  death  had  happened  to 
others; 

8.  But  especially,  when  I  thought  of  myself,  that  I 
must  quickly  come  to  judgment. 

Chr.  And  could  you  at  any  time,  with  ease,  get  off 
the  guilt  of  sin,  when  by  any  of  these  ways  it  came  upon 
you? 

Hope.    No,  not  I,  for  then  they  got  faster  hold  of  my 
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conscience;  and  then,  if  I  did  but  think  of  going  back 
to  sin  (though  my  mind  was  turned  against  it),  it  would 
be  double  torment  to  me. 

Chr.     And  how  did  you  do  then? 

Hope.  I  thought  I  must  endeavor  to  mend  my  life; 
for  else,  thought  I,  I  am  sure  to  be  damned. 

Chr.     And  did  you  endeavor  to  mend? 

Hope.  Yes;  and  fled  from  not  only  my  sins,  but  sin- 
ful company  too;  and  betook  me  to  religious  duties,  as 
prayer,  reading,  weeping  for  sin,  speaking  truth  to  my 
neighbors,  etc.  These  things  did  I,  with  many  others, 
too  much  here  to  relate. 

Ohr.    And  did  you  think  yourself  well  then? 

Hope.  Yes,  for  a  while;  but  at  the  last  my  trouble 
came  tumbling  upon  me  again,  and  that  over  the  neck 
of  all  my  refonnations. 

Chr.  How  came  that  about,  since  you  were  now  re- 
formed? 

Hope.  There  were  several  things  brought  it  upon 
me,  especially  such  sayings  as  these:  "All  our  righteous- 
nesses are  as  filthy  rags."*  "By  the  works  of  the  law 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified. "f  "When  ye  shall  have  done 
all  those  things,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  ;"$  with  many 
more  such  like.  From  whence  I  began  to  reason  with 
myself  thus:  If  all  my  righteousnesses  are  filthy  rags;  if, 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  no  man  can  be  justified;  and  if, 
when  we  have  done  all,  we  are  yet  unprofitable,  then  it  is 
but  a  folly  to  think  of  heaven  by  the  law.  I  further 
thought  thus:  If  a  man  runs  a  hundred  pounds  into  the 
shop-keeper's  debt,  and  after  that  shall  pay  for  all  that 
he  shall  fetch;  yet,  if  this  old  debt  stands  still  in  the 
book  uncrossed,  for  that  the  shop-keeper  may  sue  him, 
and  east  him  into  prison  till  he  shall  pay  the  debt. 
Chr.  Well,  and  how  did  you  apply  this  to  yourself? 
Hope.  Why,  I  thought  thus  with  myself:  I  have,  by 
my  sins,  run  a  great  way  into  God's  book,  and  that  my 

*  Isa.  Ixiv.  6.  t  Gal.  ii.  16.  J  Luke  xvii.  10. 
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now  reforming  will  not  pay  off  that  score;  therefore  I 
should  think  still,  under  all  my  present  amendments, 
But  how  shall  I  be  freed  from  that  damnation  that  I 
have  brought  myself  in  danger  of  by  my  former  trans- 
gressions? 

Chr.     A  very  good  application;  but  pray  go  on. 

Hope.  Another  thing  that  hath  troubled  me,  ever 
since  my  late  amendments,  is,  that  if  I  look  narrowly 
into  the  best  of  what  I  do  now,  I  still  see  sin,  new  sin, 
mixing  itself  with  the  best  of  that  I  do;  so  that  now  I 
am  forced  to  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  my  former 
fond  conceits  of  myself  and  duties,  I  have  committed 
sin  enough  in  one  day  to  send  me  to  hell,  though  my 
former  life  had  been  faultless. 

Chr.     And  what  did  you  do  then? 

Hope.  Do!  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do,  until  I  brake 
my  mind  to  Faithful,  for  he  and  I  were  well  acquainted. 
And  he  told  me,  that  unless  I  could  obtain  the  right- 
eousness of  a  man  that  never  had  sinned,  neither  mine 
own,  nor  all  the  righteousness  of  the  world  could  save 
me. 

Chr.     And  did  you  think  he  spake  true? 

Hope.  Had  he  told  me  so  when  I  was  pleased  and 
satisfied  with  mine  own  amendment,  I  had  called  him 
for  his  pains;  but  now,  since  I  see  my  own  infirmity, 
and  the  sin  that  cleaves  to  my  best  performance,  I  have 
been  forced  to  be  of  his  opinion. 

Chr.  But  did  you  think,  when  at  first  he  suggested 
it  to  you,  that  there  was  such  a  man  to  be  found,  of 
whom  it  might  justly  be  said,  that  he  never  committed 
sin? 

Hope.  I  must  confess  the  words  at  first  sounded 
strangely,  but  after  a  little  more  talk  and  company  with 
him,  I  had  full  conviction  about  it. 

Chr.  And  did  you  ask  him  what  man  this  was,  and 
how  you  must  be  justified  by  him? 

Hope.  Yes,  and  he  told  me  it  was  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  dwelleth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High.     And 
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thus,  said  he,  you  must  be  justified  by  him,  even  by 
trusting  to  what  he  hath  done  by  himself,  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh,  and  suffered  when  he  did  hang  on  the  tree. 
I  asked  him  further,  how  that  man's  righteousness  could 
be  of  that  efficacy  to  justify  another  before  God?    And  a  more  par- 
he  told  me  he  was  the  mighty  God,  and  did  what  he  did,   Ocular  dis- 
and  died  the  death  also,  not  for  himself,  but  for  me;  to   ^^y  to  be 
whom  his  doings  and  the  worthiness  of  them,  should  be   saved, 
imputed,  if  I  believed  on  Him.* 

Chr.    And  what  did  you  do  then? 

Hope.  I  made  my  objections  against  my  believing, 
for  that  I  thoug-ht  he  was  not  willing  to  save  me. 

Chr.    And  what  said  Faithful  to  you  then? 

Hope.  He  bid  me  go  to  Him  and  see.  Then  I  said 
it  was  presumption;  but  he  said,  No,  for  I  was  invited 
to  come.f  Then  he  gave  me  a  book  of  Jesus'  inditing, 
to  encourage  me  the  more  freely  to  come;  and  he  said, 
concerning  that  book,  that  every  jot  and  tittle  thereof 
stood  firmer  than  heaven  and  earth.J  Then  I  asked 
him.  What  must  I  do  when  I  came;  and  he  told  me,  I 
must  entreat  upon  my  knees,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  the  Father  to  reveal  him  to  me.§  Then  I  asked 
him  further,  how  I  must  make  my  supplication  to  Him? 
And  he  said.  Go,  and  thou  shalt  find  Him  upon  a  mercy- 
seat,  ]  I  where  He  sits  all  the  year  long,  to  give  pardon 
and  forgiveness  to  them  that  come.  I  told  him  that  I 
knew  not  what  to  say  w^hen  I  came.  And  he  bid  me  say 
to  this  effect:  ^'God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  and 
make  me  to  know  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ;  for  I  see, 
that  if  his  righteousness  had  not  been,  or  I  have  not  faith 
in  that  righteousness,  I  am  utterly  cast  away.  Lord,  I 
have  heard  that  thou  art  a  merciful  God,  and  hast  or- 
dained that  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  should  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  world;  and,  moreover,  that  thou  art  willing  to  be- 
stow him  upon  such  a  poor  sinner  as  I  am  (and  I  am  a 

•  Heb.  X.;  Rom.  iv.;  Col.  1.;  1  Pet.  i.  f  Matt.  xi.  28. 

$  Matt.  xxiv.  35.        §  Ps.  xcv.  6;  Dan.  vi.  10;  Jer.  xxix.  12,  13. 
II  Heb.  iv.  16. 
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sinner  indeed);  Lord,  take  therefore  this  opportunity, 
and  magnify  thy  grace  in  the  salvation  of  my  soul, 
through  thy  son  Jesus  Christ.     Amen* 

Chr.    And  did  you  do  as  you  were  bidden? 

Hope.     Yes;  over,  and  over,  and  over. 

Chr.     And  did  the  Father  reveal  his  Son  to  you? 

Hope.  Not  at  the  first,  nor  second,  nor  third,  nor 
fourth,  nor  fifth;  no,  nor  at  the  sixth  time  neither. 

Chr.     What  did  you  do  then? 

Hope.    What!  why,  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do. 

Chr.     Had  you  not  thoughts  of  leaving  off  praying? 

Hope.     Yes;  an  hundred  times  twice  told. 

Chr.     And  what  was  the  reason  you  did  not? 

Hope.  I  believed  that  that  was  true  which  had  been 
told  me,  to-wit,  that  without  the  righteousness  of  this 
Christ,  all  the  world  could  not  save  me;  and  therefore, 
thought  I  with  myself,  if  I  leave  off  I  die,  and  I  can  but 
die  at  the  throne  of  grace.  And  withal,  this  came  into 
my  mind,  "Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it;  because  it  will 
surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry .^'f  So  I  continued  pray- 
ing imtil  the  Father  showed  me  his  Son. 

Chr.     And  how  was  he  revealed  unto  you? 

Hope.  I  did  not  see  him  with  my  bodily  eyes,  but 
with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding,^  and  thus  it  was: 
One  day  I  was  very  sad,  I  think  sadder  than  at  any  one 
time  in  my  life,  and  this  sadness  was  through  a  fresh 
sight  of  the  greatness  and  vileness  of  my  sins.  And  as 
I  was  then  looking  for  nothing  but  hell,  and  the  ever- 
lasting damnation  of  my  soul,  suddenly,  as  I  thought,  I 
saw  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  look  down  from  heaven  upon 
me,  and  saying,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved."§ 

But  I  replied.  Lord,  I  am  a  great,  a  very  great  sinner. 
And  he  answered,  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."|| 
Then  I  said,  But,  Lord,  what  is  believing?    And  then  I 

*  Exod.  XXV.  22;  Lev.  xvi.  2:  Num.  vii.  89.  t  Hab.  ii.  3. 

t  Eph.  i.  18,  19.  §  Acts  xvi.  31.  |1  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 
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saw  from  that  saying,  "He  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never 
hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst,"$ 
that  believing  and  coming  was  all  one;  and  that  he  that 
came,  that  is,  ran  out  in  his  heart  and  affections  after 
salvation  by  Christ,  he  indeed  believed  in  Christ.  Then 
the  water  stood  in  mine  eyes,  and  I  asked  further.  But, 
Lord,  may  such  a  great  sinner  as  I  am  be  indeed  ac- 
cepted of  thee,  and  be  saved  by  thee?  And  I  heard 
him  say,  "And  him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out/^§  Then  I  said,  But  how  Lord,  must  I  con- 
sider of  thee  in  my  coming  to  thee,  that  my  faith  may 
be  placed  aright  upon  thee?  Then  he  said,  "Christ  Je- 
sus came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.'*  ||  "He  is  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth.''* "He  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for 
our  justification."**  "He  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood."tt  "He  is  mediator  between 
God  and  us."J$  "He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us."§§  From  all  which  I  gathered,  that  I  must  look 
for  righteousness  in  'His  person,  and  for  satisfaction  for 
my  sins  by  His  blood;  that  what  He  did  in  obedience 
to  His  Father's  law,  and  in  submitting  to  the  penalty 
thereof,  was  not  for  himself,  but  for  him  that  will  ac- 
cept it  for  his  salvation,  and,  be  thankful.  And  now 
was  my  heart  full  of  joy,  mine  eyes  full  of  tears,  and 
mine  affections  running  over  with  love  to  the  name,  peo- 
ple and  ways  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Chr.  This  was  a  revelation  of  Christ  to  your  soul  in- 
deed; but  tell  me  particularly  what  effect  this  had  upon 
your  spirit? 

Hope.  It  made  me  see  that  all  the  world,  notwith- 
standing all  the  righteousness  thereof,  is  in  a  state  of 
condemnation.  It  made  me  see  that  God  the  Father, 
though  He  be  just,  can  justly  justify  the  coming  sinner. 
It  made  me  greatly  ashamed  of  the  vileness  of  my  for- 


t  John  vi.  35.  §  John  vi.  37. 

il  1  Tim.  1.  15.  *  Rom.  x.  4.  ♦*  Rom.  iv.  25. 

tt  Rev.  1.  5.  tt  1  Tim.  li.  5.  §§  Heb.  vii.  25. 
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mer  life,  and  confounded  me  with,  the  sense  of  mine 
own  ignorance;  for  there  never  came  thought  into  my 
heart  hefore  now,  that  showed  me  so  the  beauty  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  made  me  love  a  holy  life,  and  long  to  do 
something  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus;  yea,  I  thought  that  had  I  now  a  thousand 
gallons  of  blood  in  my  body,  I  could  spill  it  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream  that  Hopeful  looked  back  and 
saw  Ignorance,  whom  they  had  left  behind  coming  after. 
Look,  said  he  to  Christian,  how  far  yonder  youngster 
loitereth  behind. 

Chr.  Ay,  ay,  I  see  him;  he  careth  not  for  our  com- 
pany. 

Hope.  But  I  trow  it  would  not  have  hurt  him,  had 
he  kept  pace  with  us  hitherto. 

Chr.  That  is  true:  but  I  warrant  you,  he  thinketh 
otherwise. 

Hope.  That  I  think  'he  doth;  but,  however,  let  us 
tarry  for  him.     So  they  did. 

Then  Christian  said  to  him,  Come  away,  man,  why 
do  you  stay  so  behind? 

Ignor.  I  take  my  pleasure  in  walking  alone,  even 
more  a  great  deal  than  in  company,  unless  I  like  it  the 
better. 

Then  said  Christian  to  Hopeful  (but  softly),  Did  I  not 
tell  you  he  cared  not  for  our  company?  But,  however, 
said  he,  come  up,  and  let  us  talk  away  the  time  in  this 
solitary  place.  Then  directing  his  speech  to  Ignorance, 
he  said.  Come,  how  do  you?  How  stands  il  between 
God  and  your  soul  now? 

Ignor.  I  hope  well;  for  I  am  always  full  of  good 
notions,  that  come  into  my  mind,  to  comfort  me  as  I 
walk. 

Chr.    What  good  notions?  pray  tell  us? 

Ignor.    Why,  I  think  of  God  and  heaven. 

Chr.    So  do  the  devils  and  damned  souls. 

Ignor.    But  I  think  of  them  and  desire  them. 
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Chr.  So  do  many  that  are  never  like  to  come  there. 
"The  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  nothing,"* 

Ignor.     But  I  think  of  them,  and  leave  all  for  them. 

Chr.  That  I  doubt;  for  leaving  all  is  a  hard  matter: 
yea,  a  harder  matter  than  many  are  aware  of.  But  why, 
or  by  what,  art  thou  persuaded  that  thou  hast  left  all  for 
God  and  heaven? 

Ignor.    My  heart  tells  me  so. 

Chr.  The  wise  man  says,  "He  that  trusts  his  own 
heart  is  a  fool.^f 

Ignor.  This  is  spoken  of  an  evil  heart,  but  mine  is 
a  good  one. 

Chr.    But  how  dost  thou  prove  that? 

Ignor.     It  comforts  me  in  hopes  of  heaven. 

Chr.  That  may  be  through  its  deceitfulness;  for  a 
man's  heart  may  minister  comfort  to  him  in  the  hopes 
of  that  thing  for  which  he  yet  has  no  ground  to  hope. 

Ignor.  But  my  heart  and  life  agree  together,  and 
therefore  my  hope  is  well  grounded. 

Chr.  Who  told  thee  that  thy  heart  and  life  agree 
together? 

Ignor.     My  heart  tells  me  so. 

Chr.  Ask  my  fellow  if  I  be  a  thief!  Thy  heart  telb 
thee  so!  Except  the  Word  of  God  beareth  witness  in 
this  matter,  other  testimony  is  of  no  value. 

Ignor.  But  is  it  not  a  good  heart  that  hath  good 
thoughts?  and  is  not  that  a  good  life  that  is  according 
to  God's  commandments? 

Chr.  Yes,  that  is  a  good  heart  that  hath  good 
thoughts,  and  that  is  a  good  life  that  is  according  to 
God's  commandments;  but  it  is  one  thing,  indeed,  to 
have  these,  and  another  thing  only  to  think  so. 

Ignor.  Pray,  what  count  you  good  thoughts,  and  a 
life  according  to  God's  commandments? 

Chr.     There  are  good  thoughts  of  divers  kinds;  some 

♦Prov.  xiii.  4.  t  Prov.  xxviii.  26. 
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What  are 

good 

thoughts. 


respecting  ourselves,  some  God,  some  Christ,  and  some 
other  things. 

Ignor.     What  be  good  thoughts  respecting  ourselves. 

Chr.     Such  as  agree  with  the  Word  of  God. 

Ignor.  When  do  our  thoughts  of  ourselves  agree  with 
the  Word  of  God? 

Chr.  When  we  pass  the  same  judgment  upon  our- 
selves which  the  Word  passes.  To  explain  myself — ^the 
Word  of  God  saith  of  persons  in  a  natural  condition, 
"There  is  none  righteous,  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good."*  It  saith  also,  that  "every  imagination  of  the 
heart  of  man  is  only  evil,  and  that  continually."!  ^^^ 
again,  "The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth."J  jSTow  then,  when  we  think  thus  of  ourselves, 
having  sense  thereof,  then  are  our  thoughts  good  ones, 
because  according  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Ignor.     I  will  never  believe  that  my  heart  is  thus  bad. 

Chr.  Therefore  thou  never  hadst  one  good  thought 
concerning  thyself  in  thy  life.  But  let  me  go  on.  As 
the  Word  passeth  a  Judgment  upon  our  heart,  so  it  pass- 
eth  a  judgment  upon  our  ways;  and  when  our  thoughts 
of  our  hearts  and  ways  agree  with  the  judgment  which 
the  Word  giveth  of  both,  then  are  both  good,  because 
agreeing  thereto. 

Ignor.     Make  out  your  meaning. 

Chr.  Why,  the  Word  of  God  saith  that  man's  ways 
are  crooked  ways;  not  good,  but  perverse. J  It  saith  they 
are  naturally  out  of  the  good  way,  that  they  have  not 
known  it.§  Now,  when  a  man  thus  thinketh  of  his 
ways;  I  say,  when  he  doth  sensibly,  and  with  heart-hu- 
miliation, thus  think,  then  hath  he  good  thoughts  of  his 
own  ways,  because  his  thoughts  now  agree  with  the 
judgment  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Ignor.     What  are  good  thoughts  concerning  God? 

Chr.     Even  as  I  have  said  concerning  ourselves,  when 


*  Rom.  iii.  10,  11,  12.  f  Gen.  vi.  5.  t  Gen.  viii.  21. 
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our  thoughts  of  God  do  agree  with  what  the  Word  saith 
of  him;  and  that  is,  when  we  think  of  his  being  and  at- 
tributes as  the  Word  hath  taught,  of  which  I  cannot  now 
discourse  at  large;  but  to  speak  of  him  with  reference  to 
us:  Then  we  have  right  thoughts  of  God,  when  we  think 
that  he  knows  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  and 
can  see  sin  in  us  when  and  where  we  can  see  none  in 
ourselves;  when  we  think  He  knows  our  inmost  thoughts, 
and  that  our  heart,  with  all  its  depths,  is  always  open 
unto  His  eyes;  also,  when  we  think  that  all  our  right- 
eousness stinks  in  His  nostrils,  and  that,  therefore,  He 
cannot  abide  to  see  us  stand  before  Him  in  any  confi- 
dence even  in  all  our  best  performances. 

Ignor.     Do  you  think  that  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to 
think  God  can  see  no  further  than  I?  or,  that  I  would 
come  to  God  in  the  best  of  my  performances? 
•  Chr.     Why,  how  dost  thou  think  in  this  matter? 

Ignor.  Why,  to  be  short,  I  think  I  must  believe  in 
Christ  for  justification. 

Chr.  How!  think  thou  must  believe  in  Christ,  when 
thou  seest  not  the  need  of  Him!  Thou  neither  seest 
thy  original  nor  actual  infirmities;  but  hast  such  an 
opinion  of  thyself,  and  of  what  thou  dost,  as  plainly  ren- 
ders thee  to  be  one  that  did  never  see  a  necessity  of 
Christ^s  personal  righteousness  to  justify  thee  before 
God.     How,  then,  dost  thou  say,  I  believe  in  Christ? 

Ignor.    I  believe  well  enough  for  all  that. 

Chr.     How  dost  thou  believe? 

Ignor.    I  believe  that  Christ  died  for  sinners;  and  The  faith  of 
that  I  shall  be  justified  before  God  from  the  curse,  is^^^a^^e. 
through  his  gracious  acceptance  of  my  obedience  to  his 
law.     Or,  thus,  Christ  makes  my  duties,  that  are  re- 
ligious, acceptable  to  his  Father,  by  virtue  of  his  merits; 
and  so  shall  I  be  justified. 

Chr.  Let  me  give  an  answer  to  this  confession  of 
thy  faith. 

1.  Thou  belie  vest  with  a  fantastical  faith;  for  this 
faith  is  nowhere  described  in  the  Word. 
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2.  Thou  believest  with  a  false  faith;  because  it  taketh 
justification  from  the  personal  righteousness  of  Christ, 
and  applies  it  to  thy  own. 

3.  This  faith  maketh  not  Christ  a  justifier  of  thy 
person,  but  of  thy  action;  and  of  thy  person  for  thy  ac- 
tions' sake,  which  is  false. 

4.  Therefore,  this  faith  is  deceitful,  even  such  as 
will  leave  thee  under  wrath,  in  the  day  of  God  Almighty; 
for  true  justifying  faith  puts  the  soul  (as  sensible  of  its 
condition  by  the  law),  upon  flying  for  refuge  unto 
Christ's  righteousness,  which  righteousness  of  His  is  not 
an  act  of  grace,  by  which  He  maketh,  for  justification, 
thy  obedience  accepted  with  God;  but  his  personal  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  in  doing  and  suffering  for  us  what  that 
Required  at  our  hands;  this  righteousness,  I  say,  true 
faith  accepteth;  under  the  skirt  of  which,  the  soul  being 
shrouded,  and  by  it  presented  as  spotless  before  God,  it 
is  accepted,  and  acquitted  from  condemnation. 

Ignor.  What!  would  you  have  us  trust  to  what  Christ, 
in  his  own  person,  has  done  without  us?  This  conceit 
would  loosen  the  reins  of  our  lust,  and  tolerate  us  to  live 
as  we  list;  for  what  matter  how  we  live,  if  we  may  be  jus- 
tified by  Christ's  personal  righteousness  from  all,  when 
we  believe  it? 

Chr.  Ignorance  is  thy  name,  and  as  thy  name  is,  so 
art  thou;  even  this  thy  answer  demonstrateth  what  I 
say.  Ignorant  thou  art  of  what  justifying  righteous- 
ness is,  and  as  ignorant  how  to  secure  thy  soul,  through 
the  faith  of  it,  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  God.  Yea,  thou 
also  art  ignorant  of  the  true  effects  of  saving  faith  in  this 
righteousness  of  Christ,  which  is,  to  bow  and  Avin  over 
the  heart  to  God  in  Christ,  to  love  his  name,  his  Word, 
ways  and  people,  and  not  as  thou  ignorantly  imaginest. 

Hope.  Ask  him  if  ever  he  had  Christ  revealed  to  him 
from  heaven. 

Ignor.  What?  you  are  a  man  for  revelations!  I  be- 
lieve that  what  both  you,  and  all  the  rest  of  you,  say 
about  that  matter  is  but  the  fruit  of  distracted  brains. 
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Hope.  Why,  man!  Christ  is  so  hid  in  God  from  the 
natural  apprehensions  of  the  flesh,  that  he  cannot  by 
any  man  be  savingly  known,  unless  God  the  Father  re- 
veals him  to  them. 

Ignor.  That  is  your  faith,  but  not  mine.  Yet  mine, 
I  doubt  not,  is  as  good  as  yours,  though  I  have  not  in 
my  head  so  many  whimsies  as  you. 

Chr.  Give  me  leave  to  put  in  a  word.  You  ought 
not  so  slightly  to  speak  of  this  matter;  for  this  I  will 
boldly  affirm,  as  my  good  companion  hath  done,  that  no 
man  can  know  Jesus  Christ  but  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Father;*  yea,  and  faith,  too,  by  which  the  soul  layeth 
hold  upon  Christ,  if  it  be  right,  must  be  wrought  by  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  his  mighty  power;  the  working  of 
which  faith,  I  perceive,  poor  Ignorance  thou  art  ignor- 
ant of.f  Be  awakened,  then,  see  thine  own  wretched- 
ness, and  fly  to  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  by  his  righteousness, 
which  is  the  righteousness  of  God  (for  he  himself  is 
God)  thou  shalt  be  delivered  from  condemnation. 

Ignor.  You  go  fast,  I  cannot  keep  pace  with  you. 
Do  you  go  on  before;  I  must  stay  a  while  behind. 

Then  they  said — 

•'Well,  Ignorance,  wilt  thou  yet  foolish  be, 
To  slight  good  counsel,  ten  times  given  thee? 
And,  if  thou  yet  refuse  it,  thou  shalt  know. 
Ere  long,  the  evil  of  thy  doing  so. 

Remember,  man,  in  time;  stoop,  do  not  fear; 
Good  counsel  taken  well,  saves;  therefore  hear; 
But  if  thou  yet  shall  slight  it,  thou  wilt  be 
The  loser.  Ignorance,  I'll  warrant  thee." 

Then  Christian  addressed  thus  himself  to  his  fellow: 
Chr.     Well,  come,  my  good  Hopeful,  I  perceive  that 
thou  and  I  must  walk  by  ourselves  again. 

So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  they  went  on  apace  before, 
and  Ignorance  he  came  hobbling  after.  Then  said 
Christian  to  his  companion,  I  am  much  grieved  for  this 
poor  man;  it  will  certainly  go  ill  with  him  at  last. 

♦  Matt,  xi,  27.  1 1  Cor.  xll.  3;  Eph.  i.  17-19. 
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Hope.  Alas!  there  are  abundance  in  our  town  in  his 
condition — whole  families,  yea,  whole  streets,  and  that 
of  pilgrims,  too;  and  if  there  be  so  many  in  our  parts; 
how  many,  think  you,  must  there  be  in  the  place  where 
he  was  born? 

Chr.  Indeed  the  Word  saith,  "He  hath  blinded  their 
eyes,  lest  they  should  see,"  etc.  But  now  we  are  by  our- 
selves, what  do  you  think  of  such  men?  Have  they  at 
no  time,  think  you,  convictions  of  sin,  and  so  conse- 
quently fears  that  their  state  is  dangerous? 

Hope.  Nay,  do  you  answer  that  question  yourself, 
for  you  are  the  elder  man. 

Chr.  Then  I  say,  sometimes  (as  I  think)  they  may; 
but  they,  being  naturally  ignorant,  understand  not  thai: 
such  convictions  tend  to  their  good;  and  therefore  they 
do  desperately  seek  to  stifle  them,  and  presumptuously 
continue  to  flatter  themselves  in  the  way  of  their  own 
hearts. 

Hope.  I  do  believe,  as  you  say,  that  fear  tends  much 
The  good  to  men's  good,  and  to  make  them  right,  at  their  begin- 
use  of  jiing  to  go  on  pilgrimage. 

Chr.  Without  all  doubt  it  doth,  if  it  be  right;  for 
so  says  the  Word,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom."* 

Hope.     How  will  you  describe  right  fear? 

Chr.     True  or  right  fear  is  discovered  by  three  things: 

1.  By  its  rise;  it  is  caused  by  saving  convictions  for 
sin. 

2.  It  driveth  the  soul  to  lay  fast  hold  of  Christ  for 
salvation. 

3.  It  begetteth  and  continueth  in  the  soul  a  great 
reverence  of  God,  his  Word,  and  ways,  keeping  it  ten- 
der, and  making  it  afraid  to  turn  from  them,  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left,  to  anything  that  may  dishonor 
God,  break  its  peace,  grieve  the  Spirit,  or  cause  the  ene- 
my to  speak  reproachfully. 


fear. 


*  Prov.  i.  7:  ix.  10;  Ps.  cxI.  10:  Job.  xxviiJ.  28. 
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Hope.  Well  said;  I  believe  you  have  said  the  truth. 
Are  we  now  almost  got  past  the  Enchanted  Ground? 

Chr.     Why,  art  thou  weary  of  this  discourse? 

Hope.  No,  verily,  but  that  I  would  know  where  we 
are. 

Chr.    We  have  not  now  above  two  miles  further  to 
go  thereon.    But  let  us  return  to  our  matter.     Now  the  ^^^  ^^' 
ignorant  know  not  that  such  convictions  as  tend  to  put  persons 
them  in  fear  are  for  their  good,  and  therefore  they  seek  stifle 

to  stifle  them.  convictions. 

Hope.    How  do  they  seek  to  stifle  them? 

Chr.     1.  They  think  that  those  fears  are  wrought  by 
the  devil  (though  indeed  they  are  wrought  of  God);  and, 
thinking  so,  them  as  things  that  directly  tend  to  their  ^"  general, 
overthrow.     2.  They  also  think  that  these  fears  tend 
to  the  spoiling  of  their  faith,  when,  alas  for  them,  poor 
men  that  they  are,  they  have  none  at  all!  and  therefore 
they  harden  their  hearts  against  them.     3.  They  pre-  inpar- 
sume  they  ought  not  to  fear;  and  therefore,  in  despite  of    ^°"  ^^' 
them,  wax  presumptuously  confident.     4.  They  see  that 
those  fears  tend  to  take  away  from  them  their  pitiful  old 
self-holiness,  and  therefore  they  resist  them  with  all 
their  might. 

Hope.  I  know  something  of  this  myself;  for  before 
I  knew  myself,  it  was  so  with  me. 

Chr.  Well,  we  will  leave,  at  this  time,  our  neighbor 
Ignorance  by  himself,  and  fall  upon  another  profitable 
question. 

Hope.     With  all  my  heart,  but  you  shall  still  begin. 

Chr.  Well,  then,  did  you  not  know,  about  ten  years 
ago,  one  Temporary  in  your  parts,  who  was  a  forward 
man  in  religion  then? 

Hope.  Know  him!  yes  he  dwelt  in  Graceless  a  town 
about  two  miles  off  of  Honesty,  and  he  dwelt  next  door 
to  one  Turnback. 

Chr.  Eight,  he  dwelt  under  the  same  roof  with  him. 
Well,  that  man  was  much  awakened  once;  I  believe  that 
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Reasons 
why  cow- 
ardly ones 
go  back. 


then  he  had  some  sight  of  his  sins,  and  of  the  wages 
that  were  due  thereto. 

Hope.  I  am  of  your  mind;  for,  my  house  not  being 
above  three  miles  from  him,  he  would  ofttimes  come  to 
me,  and  that  with  many  tears.  Truly  I  pitied  the  man, 
and  was  not  altogether  without  hope  of  him;  but  one 
may  see,  it  is  not  every  one  that  cries.  Lord,  Lord. 

Chr.  He  told  me  once  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  on 
pilgrimage,  as  we  do  now;  but  all  of  a  sudden  he  grew 
acquainted  with  one  Save-self,  and  then  he  became  a 
stranger  to  me. 

Hope.  Now,  since  we  are  talking  about  him,  let  us  a 
little  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  sudden  backsliding 
of  him  and  such  others. 

Chr.    It  may  be  very  profitable;  but  do  you  begin. 

Hope.  Well,  then,  there  are  in  my  judgment  four 
reasons  for  it: 

1.  Though  the  consciences  of  such  men  are  awak- 
ened, yet  their  minds  are  not  changed;  therefore,  when 
the  power  of  guilt  weareth  away,  that  which  provoked 
them  to  be  religious  ceaseth;  wherefore  they  naturally 
turn  to  their  own  course  again,  even  as  we  see  the  dog 
that  is  sick  of  what  he  has  eaten,  so  long  as  his  sickness 
prevails,  he  vomits  and  casts  up  all;  not  that  he  doth  this 
of  a  free  mind  (if  we  may  say  a  dog  has  a  mind),  but  be- 
cause it  troubleth  his  stomach;  but  now  when  his  sick- 
ness is  over,  and  so  his  stomach  eased,  his  desire  being 
not  at  all  alienated  from  his  vomit,  he  turns  him  about 
and  licks  up  all;  and  so  it  is  true  which  is  written,  "The 
dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again."*  Thus,  I  say, 
being  hot  for  heaven,  by  virtue  only  of  the  sense  and 
fear  of  the  torments  of  hell,  as  that  sense  of  hell,  and 
the  fear  of  damnation,  chills  and  cools,  so  their  desires 
for  heaven  and  salvation  cool  also.  So  then  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  when  their  guilt  and  fear  is  gone,  their  desires 


♦  2  Pet.  ii.  22. 
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for  heaven  and  happiness  die,  and  they  return  to  their 
course  again. 

2.  Another  reason  is,  they  have  slavish  fears  that  do 
overmaster  them.  I  speak  now  of  the  fears  that  they 
have  of  men,  for  "the  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare.''*  So 
then,  though  they  seem  to  be  hot  for  heaven,  so  long  as 
the  flames  of  hell  are  about  their  ears,  yet  when  that 
terror  is  a  little  over,  they  betake  themselves  to  second 
thoughts;  namely,  that  it  is  good  to  be  wise,  and  not  to 
run  (for  they  know  not  what)  the  hazard  of  losing  all, 
or,  at  least,  of  bringing  themselves  into  unavoidable  and 
unnecessary  troubles,  and  so  they  fall  in  with  the  world 
again. 

3.  The  shame  that  attends  religion  lies  also  as  a  block 
in  their  way;  they  are  proud  and  haughty,  and  religion 
in  their  eye  is  low  and  contemptible;  therefore,  when 
they  have  lost  their  sense  of  hell  and  wrath  to  come, 
they  return  again  to  their  former  course. 

4.  Guilt,  and  to  meditate  terror,  are  grievous  to  them. 
They  like  not  to  see  their  misery  before  they  come  into 
it;  though  perhaps  the  sight  of  it  first,  if  they  loved  that 
sight,  might  maS:e  them  fly  whither  the  righteous  fly 
and  are  safe.  But  because  they  do,  as  I  hinted  before, 
even  shun  the  thoughts  of  guilt  and  terror,  therefore, 
when  once  they  are  rid  of  their  awakenings  about  the 
terrors  and  wrath  of  God,  they  harden  their  hearts  glad- 
ly, and  choose  such  ways  as  will  harden  them  more  and 
more. 

Chr.  You  are  pretty  near  the  business;  for  the  bot- 
tom of  all  is,  for  want  of  a  change  in  their  mind  and 
will.  And  therefore  they  are  but  like  the  felon  that 
standeth  before  the  judge;  he  quakes  and  trembles,  and 
seems  to  repent  most  heartily,  but  the  bottom  of  all  is 
the  fear  of  the  halter;  not  that  he  hath  any  detestation 
of  the  offense,  as  is  evident,  because  let  but  this  man 
have  his  liberty,  and  he  will  be  a  thief,  and  so  a  rogue 

*"'"  — — - — — — -— . 

♦  ?j-oy.  xxix,  25, 
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still,  whereas,  if  his  mind  was  changed,  he  would  be  oth- 
erwise. 

Hope.  'Now  I  have  showed  you  the  reasons  of  their 
going  back,  do  you  show  me  the  manner  thereof. 

Chr.     So  I  will  willingly. 

1.  They  draw  off  their  thoughts,  all  that  they  may, 
from  the  remembrance  of  God,  death  and  judgment  to 
come. 

2.  Then  they  cast  off  by  degrees  private  duties,  as 
closet  prayer,  curbing  their  lusts,  watching,  sorrow  for 
sin,  and  the  like. 

3.  Then  they  shun  the  company  of  lively  and  warm 
Christians. 

4.  After  that  they  grow  cold  to  public  duty,  as  hear- 
ing, reading,  godly  conference  and  the  like. 

5.  Then  they  begin  to  pick  holes,  as  we  say,  in  the 
coats  of  some  of  the  godly;  and  that  devilishly,  that  they 
may  have  a  seeming  color  to  throw  religion  (for  the  sake 
of  some  infirmities  they  have  espied  in  them)  behind 
their  backs. 

6.  Then  they  begin  to  adhere  to,  and  associate  them- 
selves with,  carnal,  loose  and  wanton  men. 

7.  Then  they  give  way  to  carnal  and  wanton  dis- 
courses in  secret;  and  glad  are  they  if  they  can  see  such 
things  in  any  that  are  counted  honest,  that  they  may 
the  more  boldly  do  it  through  their  example. 

8.  After  this  they  begin  to  play  with  little  sins  open- 

ly- 

9.  And  then,  being  hardened,  they  show  themselves 
as  they  are.  Thus,  being  launched  again  into  the  gulf 
of  misery,  unless  a  miracle  of  grace  prevent  it,  they 
everlastingly  perish  in  their  own  deceivings. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  "by  this  time  the  Pil- 
grims were  got  over  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  very  sweet 
and  pleasant,  the  way  lying  directly  through  it,  they  so- 
laced themselves  there  for  a  season.*    Yea,  here  they 
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heard  continually  the  singing  of  birds,  and  saw  every 
day  the  flowers  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  in  the  land.*  In  this  country  the  sun 
shineth  night  and  day;  wherefore  this  was  beyond  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  also  out  of  the  reach 
of  Giant  Despair,  neither  could  they  from  this  place  so 
much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they  were  within 
sight  of  the  city  they  were  going  to,  also  here  met  them 
some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof;  for  in  this  land  the  Angels. 
Shining  Ones  commonly  walked,  because  it  was  upon 
the  borders  of  heaven.  In  this  land,  also,  the  contract 
between  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  was  renewed;  yea, 
here,  "As  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so 
did  their  God  rejoice  over  them.^f  Here  they  had  no 
want  of  corn  and  wine;  for  in  this  place  they  met  with 
abundance  of  what  they  had  sought  for  in  all  their  pil- 
grimage.J  Here  they  heard  voices  from  out  of  the  city, 
loud  voices,  saying,  "Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Be- 
hold, thy  salvation  cometh!  Behold,  his  reward  is  with 
him!"§  Here  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  called 
them,  "The  holy  people,  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
sought  out,"  etc.  1 1 

Now,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  had  more  re- 
joicing than  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  kingdom  to 
which  they  were  bound;  and  drawing  near  to  the  city, 
they  had  yet  a  more  perfect  view  thereof.  It  was  build- 
ed  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  also  the  street  thereof 
was  paved  with  gold;  so  that  by  reason  of  the  natural 
glory  of  the  city,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams 
upon  it,  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick;  Hopeful  also 
had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease.  Wherefore,  here 
they  lay  by  it  a  while,  crying  out,  because  of  their  pangs, 
"If  ye  find  my  beloved,  tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of 
love."** 

But,  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better  able  to 
bear  their  sickness,  they  walked  on  their  way,  and  came 


♦  Cant.   ii.  10-12.  t  Isa.  Ixii.  5.  %  Isa.  Ixii.  8. 

§  Isa.  ixii.  11  II  Isa.  Ixii.  12.  **  Cant.  v.  8. 
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yet  nearer  and  nearer,  where  were  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  gardens,  and  their  gates  opened  into  the  highway. 
Now,  as  they  came  up  to  these  places,  behold  the  garden- 
er stood  in  the  way,  to  whom  the  pilgrims  said.  Whose 
goodly  vineyards  and  gardens  are  these?  He  answered. 
They  are  the  King's,  and  are  planted  here  for  his  own 
delight,  and  also  for  the  solace  of  pilgrims.  So  the 
gardener  had  them  into  the  vineyards,  and  bid  them  re- 
fresh themselves  with  the  dainties.*  He  also  showed 
them  there  the  King's  walks,  and  the  arbors  where  he 
delighted  to  be;  and  here  they  tarried  and  slept. 

Now  I  beheld  in  my  dream,  that  they  talked  more  in 
their  sleep  at  this  time  than  ever  they  did  in  all  their 
journey;  and  being  in  a  muse  thereabout,  the  gardener 
said  even  to  me.  Wherefore  musest  thou  at  the  matter? 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  the  grapes  of  these  vine- 
yards to  go  down  so  sweetly  as  to  cause  the  lips  of  them 
that  are  asleep  to  speak.f 

So  I  saw  that  when  they  awoke,  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  go  up  to  the  city;  but,  as  I  said,  the  reflection 
of  the  sun  upon  the  city  (for  "the  city  was  pure  gold").!: 
was  so  extremely  glorious,  that  they  could  not,  as  yet, 
with  open  face  behold  it,  but  through  an  instrument 
made  for  that  purpose. §  So  I  saw  that,  as  they  went 
on,  there  met  them  two  men,  in  raiment  that  shone  like 
gold;  also  their  faces  shone  as  the  light. 

These  men  asked  the  pilgrims  whence  they  came;  and 
they  told  them.  They  also  asked  them  where  they  had 
lodged,  what  difficulties  and  dangers,  what  comforts  and 
pleasures,  they  had  met  in  the  way;  and  they  told  them. 

Then  said  the  men  that  met  them.  You  have  but  two 
difficulties  more  to  meet  with,  and  then  you  are  in  the 
city. 

Christian,  then,  and  his  companion,  asked  the  men  to 
go  along  with  them;  so  they  told  them  they  would.  But, 

*  Deut.  xxiii.  24.  t  Cant.  vii.  9. 
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said  they,  you  must  obtain  it  by  your  own  faith.  So  I 
saw  in  my  dream  that  they  went  on  together,  until  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  gate. 

Now,  I  further  saw,  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate 
was  a  river,  but  there  was  no  bridge  to  go  over,  and  the 
river  was  very  deep.  At  the  sight,  therefore,  of  this 
river,  the  Pilgrims  were  much  stunned;  but  the  men 
that  went  with  them  said.  You  must  go  through,  or  you 
cannot  come  at  the  gate. 

The  pilgrims  then  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  no 
other  way  to  the  gate;  to  which  they  answered.  Yes;  but 
there  hath  not  any,  save  two,  to-wit,  Enoch  and  Elijah, 
been  permitted  to  tread  that  path,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  nor  shall,  until  the  last  trumpet  shall 
sound.*  The  Pilgrims  then  (especially  Christian);  be- 
gan to  despond  in  their  minds  and  looked  this  way  and 
that,  but  no  way  could  be  found  by  them,  by  which  they 
might  escape  the  river.  Then  they  asked  the  men  if 
the  waters  were  all  of  a  depth.  They  said,  No:  yet  they 
could  not  help  them  in  the  case;  for,  said  they,  you  shall 
find  it  deeper  or  shallower  as  you  believe  in  the  King  of 
the  place. 

They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  water;  and  en- 
tering, Christian  began  to  sink,  and  crying  out  to  his 
good  friend  Hopeful,  he  said,  I  sink  in  deep  waters;  the 
billows  go  over  my  head,  all  His  waves  go  over  me!  Se- 
lah. 

Then  said  the  other,  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  brother,  I 
feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good.  Then  said  Christian, 
Ah!  my  friend,  "the  sorrows  of  death  have  compassed  me 
about;"  I  shall  not  see  the  land  that  flows  with  milk  and 
honey;  and  with  that  a  great  darkness  and  horror  fell 
upon  Christian,  so  that  he  could  not  see  before  him. 
Also  here  he  in  a  great  measure  lost  his  senses,  so  that 
he  could  neither  remember  nor  orderly  talk  of  any  of 
those  sweet  refreshments  that  he  had  met  with  in  the 


Death. 


Death  is  not 
welcome  to 
nature, 
though  by  it 
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of  this  world 
into  glory. 
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way  of  his  pilgrimage.  But  all  the  words  that  he  spake 
still  tended  to  discover  that  he  had  horror  of  mind,  and 
heart-fears  that  he  should  die  in  that  river,  and  never 
obtain  entrance  in  at  the  gate.  Here  also,  as  they  that 
stood  by  perceived,  he  was  much  in  the  troublesome 
thoughts  of  the  sins  that  he  had  committed,  both  since 
and  before  he  began  to  be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also  ob- 
served that  he  was  troubled  with  apparitions  of  hobgob- 
lins and  evil  spirits,  for  ever  and  anon  he  would  inti- 
mate so  much  by  words.  Hopeful,  therefore,  here  had 
much  ado  to  keep  his  brother's  head  above  water;  yea, 
sometimes  he  would  be  quite  gone  down,  and  then,  ere 
a  while,  he  would  rise  up  again  half  dead.  Hopeful  also 
did  endeavor  to  comfort  him,  saying.  Brother,  I  see  the 
Gate,  and  men  standing  by  to  receive  us;  but  Christian 
would  answer.  It  is  you,  it  is  you  they  wait  for;  you  have 
been  Hopeful  ever  since  I  knew  you.  And  so  have  you, 
said  he  to  Christian.  Ah,  brother!  said  he,  surely  if  I 
was  right.  He  would  now  arise  to  help  me;  but  for  my 
sins  He  hath  brought  me  into  the  snare,  and  hath  left 
me.  Then  said  Hopeful,  ^ly  brother,  you  have  quite 
forgot  the  text,  Avhere  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  "There 
are  no  bands  in  their  death,  but  their  strength  is  firm. 
They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men,  neither  are  they 
plagued  like  other  men."*  These  troubles  and  distress- 
es that  you  go  through  in  these  waters  are  no  sign  that 
God  hath  forsaken  you,  but  are  sent  to  try  you,  whether 
you  will  call  to  mind  that  which  heretofore  you  have 
received  of  his  goodness,  and  live  upon  him  in  your  dis- 
tresses. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  Christian  was  as  in  a 
muse  a  while.  To  whom  also  Hopeful  added  this  word. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole;  and 
with  that  Christian  brake  out  with  a  loud  voice.  Oh!  I 
see  Him  again,  and  He  tells  me,  "When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee;  and  through  the 
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The  angels 
do  wait  for 


this  world 


rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee."*     Then  they  both 

took  courage,  and  the  enemy  was  after  that  as  still  as  a  them"so  soon 

stone,  until  they  were  gone  over.     Christian  therefore  as  they  are 

presently  found  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  so  it  followed  f^f^^^„^"^  ^^ 

that  the  rest  of  the  river  was  but  shallow.     Thus  they 

got  over.     JSTow,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  other 

side,  they  saw  the  two  shining  men  again,  who  there 

waited  for  them,  wherefore,  being  come  out  of  the  river, 

they  saluted  them,  saying,   We  are  ministering  spirits, 

sent  forth  to  minister  for  those  that  shall  be  heirs  of 

salvation.     Thus  they  went  along  toward  the  gate. 

"Now,  look  how  the  holy  pilgrims  ride, 
Clouds  are  their  Chariots,  Ang-els  are  their  Guides: 
Who  would  not  here  for  Him  all  hazards  run. 
That  thus  provides  for  His  when  this  world's  done." 

Now  you  must  note  that  the  City  stood  upon  a  mighty 
hill,  but  the  Pilgrims  went  up  that  hill  with  ease,  be- 
cause they  had  these  two  men  to  lead  them  up  by  the 
arms;  also,  they  had  left  their  mortal  garments  behind 
them  in  the  river,  for  though  they  went  in  with  them, 
they  came  out  without  them.  They,  therefore,  went  up 
here  with  much  agility  and  speed,  though  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  City  was  framed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds.  They  therefore  went  up  through  the  re- 
gions of  the  air,  sweetly  talking  as  they  went,  being 
comforted,  because  they  safely  got  over  the  river,  and 
had  such  glorious  companions  to  attend  them. 

The  talk  they  had  with  the  Shining  Ones  was  about 
the  glory  of  the  place;  who  told  them  that  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said  they,  is 
the  "Mount  Zion,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  innumer- 
able company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect.^f  You  are  going  now,  said  they,  to  the 
paradise  of  God,  wherein  you  shall  see  the  tree  of  life, 
and  eat  of  the  never-fading  fruits  thereof;  and  when 
you  come  there,  you  shall  have  White  robes  given  you, 
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and  your  walk  and  talk  shall  be  every  day  with  the  King, 
even  all  the  days  of  eternity.f  There  you  shall  not  see 
again  such  things  as  you  saw  when  you  were  in  the  lower 
region  upon  the  earth,  to-wit,  sorrow,  sickness,  afflic- 
tion and  death,  "for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away."$  You  are  now  going  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  and  to  the  prophets — men  that  God  hath  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  that  are  now  resting 
upon  their  beds,  each  one  walking  in  his  righteousness.  § 
The  men  then  asked.  What  must  we  do  in  the  holy  place? 
To  whom  it  was  answered.  You  must  there  receive  the 
comforts  of  all  your  toil,  and  have  joy  for  all  your  sor- 
row; you  must  reap  what  you  have  sown,  even  the  fruit 
of  all  your  prayers  and  tears,  and  sufferings  for  the  King 
by  the  way.||  In  that  place  you  must  wear  crowns  of 
gold,  and  enjoy  the  perpetual  sight  and  vision  of  the 
Holy  One,  for  "there  you  shall  see  him  as  he  is."** 
There  also  you  shall  serve  him  continually  with  praise, 
with  shouting  and  thanksgiving,  whom  you  desire  to 
serve  in  the  world,  though  with  much  difficulty,  because 
of  the  infirmity  of  your  flesh.  There  your  eyes  shall  be 
delighted  with  seeing,  and  your  ears  with  hearing,  the 
pleasant  voice  of  the  Mighty  One.  There  you  shall  en- 
joy your  friends  again,  that  are  gone  thither  before  you; 
and  there  you  shall  with  joy  receive,  even  every  one  that 
follows  into  the  holy  place  after  you.  There  also  shall 
you  be  clothed  with  glory  and  majesty,  and  put  into  an 
equipage  fit  to  ride  out  with  the  King  of  Glory.  When 
he  shall  come  with  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  clouds,  as 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  you  shall  come  with  Him; 
and  when  He  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  judgment,  you 
shall  sit  by  Him;  yea,  and  when  he  shall  pass  sentence 
upon  all  the  workers  of  iniquity,  let  them  be  angels  or 
men,  you  also  shall  have  a  voice  in  that  judgment,  be- 
cause they  were  His  and  your  enemies.*    Also,  when  He 
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shall  again  return  to  the  city,  you  shall  go  too,  with 
sound  of  trumpest,  and  be  ever  with  Him. 

Now  while  they  were  thus  drawing  toward  the  gate, 
behold  a  company  of  the  heavenly  host  came  out  to 
meet  them:  to  whom  it  was  said,  by  the  other  two  Shin- 
ing Ones,  These  are  the  men  that  have  loved  our  Lord 
when  they  were  in  the  world,  and  that  have  left  all  for 
His  holy  name;  and  He  hath  sent  us  to  fetch  them,  and 
we  have  brought  them  thus  far  on  their  desired  journey, 
that  they  may  go  in  and  look  their  Redeemer  in  the  face 
with  joy.  Then  the  heavenly  host  gave  a  great  shout 
saying,  "^^Blessed  are  they  which  are  called  unto  the  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lamb."t  There  came  out  also  at 
this  time  to  meet  them,  several  of  the  king's  trumpeters, 
clothed  in  white  and  shining  raiment,  who,  with  melo- 
dious noises,  and  loud,  made  even  the  heavens  to  echo 
with  their  sound.  These  trumpeters  saluted  Christian 
and  his  fellow  with  ten  thousand  welcomes  from  the 
world;  and  this  they  did  with  shouting  and  sound  of 
trumpet. 

This  done,  they  compassed  them  round  on  every  side; 
some  went  before,  some  behind,  and  some  on  the  right 
hand,  some  on  the  left  (as  it  were  to  guard  them 
through  the  upper  regions),  continually  sounding  as  they 
went,  with  melodious  noise,  in  notes  on  high;  so  that  the 
very  sight  was  to  them  that  could  behold  it  as  if  heaven 
itself  was  come  down  to  meet  them.  Thus,  therefore, 
they  walked  on  together;  and  as  they  walked,  ever  and 
anon,  these  trumpeters,  even  with  joyful  sound,  would, 
by  mixing  their  music  with  looks  and  gestures,  still  sig- 
nify to  Christian  and  his  brother  how  welcome  they 
were  into  their  company,  and  with  what  gladness  they 
came  to  meet  them.  And  now  were  these  two  men,  as  it 
were,  in  heaven,  before  they  came  at  it,  being  swallowed 
up  with  the  sight  of  angels,  and  with  hearing  of  their 
melodious  notes.     Here  also  they  had  the  City  itself  in 
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view,  and  they  thought  they  heard  all  the  bells  therein 
to  ring  to  welcome  them  thereto.  But  above  all,  the 
warm  and  joyful  thoughts  that  they  had  about  their  own 
dwelling  there,  with  such  company,  and  that  for  ever 
and  ever.  Oh,  by  what  tongue  or  pen  can  their  glorious 
joy  be  expressed!     And  thus  they  came  up  to  the  gate. 

Now,  when  they  were  come  up  to  the  gate,  there  was 
written  over  it  in  letters  of  gold,  "Blessed  are  they  that 
do  His  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the 
tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the 
city."* 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  Shining  Men  bid 
them  call  at  the  gate;  the  which,  when  they  did,  some 
looked  from  over  the  gate,  to-wit,  Enoch,  Moses  and 
Elijah,  etc.,  to  whom  it  was  said.  These  pilgrims  are 
come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  for  the  love  that 
they  bear  to  the  King  of  this  place;  and  then  the  pil- 
grims gave  in  unto  them  each  man  his  certificate  which 
they  had  received  in  the  beginning;  those,  therefore, 
were  carried  in  to  the  King,  who,  when  he  had  read 
them,  said.  Where  are  the  men?  To  whom  it  was  an- 
swered. They  are  standing  without  the  gate.  The  King 
then  commanded  to  open  the  gate,  "That  the  righteous 
nation,"  said  he,  "which  keepeth  the  truth  may  enter 

in."t 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  men  went  in 

at  the  gate;  and  lo,  as  they  entered,  they  were  transfig- 
ured, and  they  had  raiment  put  on  that  shone  like  gold. 
There  were  also  that  met  them  with  harps  and  crowns, 
and  gave  them  to  them — the  harps  to  praise  withal,  and 
the  crowns  in  token  of  honor.  Then  I  heard  in  my 
dream  that  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  again  for  joy, 
and  that  it  was  said  unto  them,  "Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of 
your  Lord."  I  also  heard  the  men  themselves,  that 
they  sang  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  "Blessing,  and  hon- 
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or,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever/'f 

Now,  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to  let  in  the  men, 
I  looked  in  after  them,  and,  behold,  the  City  shone  like 
the  sun;  the  streets  also  were  paved  with  gold,  and  in 
them  walked  many  men,  with  crowns  on  their  heads, 
palms  in  their  hands,  and  golden  harps  to  sing  praises 
withal. 

There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  an- 
swered one  another  without  intermission,  saying,  "Holy, 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord.^J  And  after  that  they  shut  up 
the  gates;  which,  when  I  had  seen,  I  wished  myself 
among  them. 

Now  while  I  was  gazing  upon  all  these  things  I  turned 
my  head  to  look  back,  and  saw  Ignorance  come  up  to 
the  river  side;  but  he  soon  got  over,  and  that  without 
half  that  difficulty  which  the  other  two  men  met  with. 
For  it  happened  that  there  was  then  in  that  place,  one 
Yain-hope,  a  ferry-man,  that  with  his  boait  helped  him 
over;  so  he,  as  the  others  I  saw,  did  ascend  the  hill,  to 
come  up  to  the  gate,  only  he  came  alone:  neither  did  any 
man  meet  him  with  the  least  encouragement.  When  he 
was  come  up  to  the  gate,  he  looked  up  to  the  writing  that 
was  above,  and  then  began  to  knock,  supposing  that  en- 
trance should  have  been  quickly  administered  to  him; 
but  he  was  asked  by  the  men  that  looked  over  the  top  of 
the  gate.  Whence  came  you?  and  what  would  you  have? 
He  answered,  I  have  eat  and  drank  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  and  he  has  taught  in  our  streets.  Then  they 
asked  him  for  his  certificate,  that  they  might  go  in  and 
show  it  to  the  King;  so  he  fumbled  in  his  bosom  for  one, 
and  found  none.  Then  said  they.  Have  you  none?  But 
the  man  answered  never  a  word.  So  they  told  the  King, 
but  he  would  not  come  down  to  see  him,  but  command- 
ed the  two  Shining  Ones  that  conducted  Christian  and 
Hopeful  to  the  City,  to  go  out  and  take  Ignorance,  and 
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bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  have  him  away.  Then 
they  took  him  up,  and  carried  him  through  the  air,  to 
the  door  that  I  saw  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  put  him 
in  there.  Then  I  saw  that  there  was  a  way  to  hell,  even 
from  the  gates  of  heaven,  as  well  as  from  the  City  of 
Destruction!     So  I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

Now,  Reader,  I  have  told  my  dream  to  thee; 
See  if  thou  canst  interpret  it  to  me. 
Or  to  thyself,  or  neighbor;  but  take  heed 
Of  misinterpreting-;   for  that  instead 
Of  doing  good,  will  but  thyself  abuse: 
By  misinterpreting,  evil  ensues. 

Take  heed,  also,  that  thou  be  not  extreme. 
In  playing  with  the  outside  of  my  dream; 
Nor  let  my  figure  or  similitude 
Put  thee  into  a  laughter  or  a  feud. 
Leave  this  for  boys  and  fools;  but  as  for  thee, 
Do  thou  the  substance  of  my  matter  see. 

Put  by  the  curtains,   look  within  my  veil, 
Turn  up  my  metaphors,  and  do  not  fail. 
There,  if  thou  seekest  them,  such  things  to  find. 
As  will  be  helpful  to  an  honest  mind. 

What  of  my  dross  thou  findest  here,  be  bold 
To  throw  away,  but  yet  preserve  the  gold. 
What  If  my  gold  be  wrapped  up  in  ore?— 
None  throws  away  the  apple  for  the  core. 
But  if  thou  Shalt  cast  all  away  as  vain, 
I  know  not  but  'twill  make  me  dream  again. 


THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 

FROM 

THIS  WOELD  TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME. 


THE  SECOND  PART. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  WAY 

OF 

SENDING  FORTH  HIS  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  PILGRIM. 


Go  now,  my  little  book,  to  every  place 
Where  my  first  Pilgrim  has  but  shown  his  face; 
Call  at  their  door.     If  any  say,  Who's  there? 
Then  answer  thou,  Christiana  is  here. 
If  they  bid  thee  come  in,  then  enter  thou, 
With  all  thy  boys;  and  then,  as  thou  know'st  how. 
Tell  who  they  are,  also  from  whence  they  came; 
Perhaps  they  know  them  by  their  looks,  or  name; 
But  if  they  should  not,  ask  them  yet  again 
If  formerly  they  did  not  entertain 
One  Christian,  a  Pilgrim?     If  they  say 
They  did,  and  were  delighted  in  his  way. 
Then  let  them  know,  that  those  related  were 
Unto  him;  yea,  his  wife  and  children  are. 

Tell  them  that  they  have  left  their  house  and  home. 
Are  turn'd  pilgrims,  seek  a  world  to  come; 
That  they  have  met  with  hardships  in  the  way. 
That  they  do  meet  with  troubles  night  and  day. 
That  they  have  trod  on  serpents,  fought  with  devils, 
Have  also  overcome  a  many  evils. 
Yea,  tell  them  also  of  the  next,  who  have, 
Of  love  to  pilgrimage,  been  stout  and  brave 
Defenders  of  that  way,  and  how  they  still 
Refuse  this  world,  to  do  their  Father's  will. 

Go,  tell  them  also  of  those  dainty  things. 
That  pilgrimage  unto  the  Pilgrim  brings. 
Let  them  acquainted  be,  too,  how  they  are 
Beloved  of  their  King,  under  his  care: 
What  goodly  mansions  for  them  he  provides, 
Though  they  meet  with  rough  winds  and  swelling  tides. 
How  brave  a  calm  they  will  enjoy  at  last. 
Who  to  the  Lord,  and  by  His  ways  hold  fast. 

Perhaps  with  heart  and  hand  they  will  embrace 
Thee,  as  they  did  my  firstling,  and  will  grace 
Thee,  and  thy  fellows,  with  good  cheer  and  fare, 
As  show  well  they  of  pilgrims  lovers  are. 
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OBJECTION  I. 

But  how,  if  they  -will  not  believe  of  me 
That  I  am  truly  thine;  'cause  some  there  be 
That  counterfeit  the  pilgrim  and  his  name, 
Seek,  by  disguise,  to  seem  the  very  same; 
And  by  that  means  have  wrought  themselves  into 
The  lands  and  houses  of  I  know  not  who? 

ANSWER. 

'Tis  true,  some  have  of  late,  to  counterfeit 
My  Pilgrim,  to  their  own  my  title  set; 
Yea,  others,  half  my  name  and  title  too 
Have  stitched  to  their  books,  to  make  them  do; 
But  yet  they,  by  their  features,  do  declare 
Themselves  not  mine  to  be,  whose  e'er  they  are. 

If  such  thou  meet'st  with,  then  thine  only  way 
Before  them  all,  is,  to  say  out  thy  say. 
In  thine  own  native  language,  which  no  man 
Now  useth,  nor  with  ease  dissemble  can. 
If  after  all,  they  still  of  you  shall  doubt, 
Thinking  that  you,  like  gypsies,  go  about 
In  naughty  wise,  the  country  to  defile. 
Or  that  you  seek  good  people  to  beguile 
With  things  unwarrantable;  send  for  me. 
And  I  will  testify  you  Pilgrims  be. 
Yea,  I  will  testify  that  only  you 
My  pilgrims  are;  and  that  alone  will  do. 

OBJECTION  II. 

But  yet,  perhaps,  I  may  inquire  for  him. 
Of  those  that  wish  him  damned,  life  and  limb. 
What  shall  I  do,  when  I  at  such  a  door 
For  Pilgrims  ask,  and  they  shall  rage  the  more? 

ANSWER. 

Fright  not  thyself,  my  book,  for  such  bugbears 
Are  nothing  else  but  ground  for  groundless  fears. 
My  Pilgrim's  book  has  travel'd  sea  and  land. 
Yet  could  I  never  come  to  understand 
That  it  was  slighted,  or  turn'd  out  of  door 
By  any  kingdom,  were  they  rich  or  poor. 

In  France  and  Flanders,  where  men  kill  each  other. 
My  pilgrim  is  esteem'd  a  friend,  a  brother. 

In  Holland,  too,  'tis  said,  as  I  am  told. 
My  Pilgrim  is  some  worth  more  than  gold, 

Highlanders  and  wild  Irish  can  agree 
My  Pilgrim  should  familiar  with  them  be. 

'Tis  in  New  England  under  such  advance. 
Receives  there  so  much  loving  countenance^ 
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As  to  be  trimm'd,  new  clothed,  and  deck'd  with  gems. 
That  it  might  show  its  features  and  Its  limbs. 
Yet  more,  so  comely  doth  my  Pilgrim  walk. 
That  of  him  thousands  daily  sing  and  talk. 

If  you  draw  nearer  home,  it  will  appear. 
My  Pilgrim  knows  no  ground  of  shame  or  fear; 
City  and  country  will  him  entertain 
With,  Welcome,  Pilgrim;   yea,  they  can't  refrain 
From  smiling,  if  my  Pilgrim  be  but  by. 
Or  shows  his  head  in  any  company. 
Brave  gallants  do  my  Pilgrim  hug  and  love. 
Esteem  it  much,  yea,  value  it  above 
Things  of  a  greater  bulk;  yea,  with  delight. 
Say,  My  lark's  leg  is  better  than  a  kite. 

Young  ladies,  and  young  gentlewomen  too. 
Do  no  small  kindness  to  my  Pilgrim  show. 
Their  cabinets,  their  bosoms  and  their  hearts. 
My  Pilgrim  has,  'cause  he  to  them  imparts 
His  pretty  riddles  in  such  wholesome  strains. 
As  yields  them  profit  double  to  their  pains 
Of  reading;    yea,  I  think  I  may  be  bold 
To  say,  some  prize  him  far  above  their  gold. 

The  very  children  that  do  walk  the  street. 
If  they  do  but  my  holy  Pilgrim  meet. 
Salute  him  will;  will  wish  him  well,  and  say. 
He  is  the  holy  stripling  of  the  day. 

They  that  have  never  seen  him,  yet  admire 
What  they  have  heard  of  him,  and  much  desire 
To  have  his  company,  and  hear  him  tell 
Those  pilgrim  stories  which  he  knows  so  well. 

Yea,  some  who  did  not  love  him  at  the  first. 
But  call'd  him  fool  and  noddy,  say  they  must, 
Now  they  have  seen  and  heard  him,  him  commend. 
And  to  those  whom  they  love  they  do  him  send. 

Wherefore,  my  Second  Part,  thou  need'st  not  be 
Afraid  to  show  thy  head;    none  can  hurt  thee. 
That  wish  but  well  to  him  that  went  before, 
'Cause  thou  com'st  after  with  a  secoiid  store 
Of  things  as  good,  as  rich,  as  profitable, 
For  young,  for  old,  for  stagg'ring,  and  for  stable. 

OBJECTION  III. 

But  some  there  be  that  say.  He  laughs  too  loud; 
And  some  do  say,  His  head  is  in  a  cloud. 
Some  say.  His  words  and  stories  are  so  dark, 
They  know  not  how,  by  them,  to  find  his  mark. 

ANSWER. 

One  may,  I  think,  say,  Both  his  laughs  and  cries, 
May  well  be  guessed  at  by  his  watery  eyes, 
Some  tWngs  ar©  Qt  that  nature,  ar  to  maKt 
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One's  fancy  chuckle,  while  his  heart  doth  ache. 
When  Jacob  saw  his  Rachel  with  the  sheep, 
He  did  at  the  same  time  both  kiss  and  weep. 

Whereas  some  say,  A  cloud  is  in  his  head, 
That  doth  but  show  how  wisdom's  covered 
With  his  own  mantle,  and  to  stir  the  mind 
To  search  well  after  what  it  fain  would  find. 
Things  that  seem  to  be  hid  in  words  obscure. 
Do  but  the  godly  mind  the  more  allure 
To  study  what  those  sayings  should  contain. 
That  speak  to  us  in  such  a  cloudy  strain. 

I  also  know  a  dark  similitvide 
Will  on  the  fancy  more  itself  intrude. 
And  will  stick  faster  in  the  heart  and  head 
Than  things  from  similes  not  borrow'd. 

Wherefore,  my  book,  let  no  discouragement 
Hinder  thy  travels.      Behold,  thou  art  sent 
To  friends,  not  foes;  to  friends  that  will  give  place 
To  thee,  thy  pilgrims,  and  thy  words  embrace. 

Besides,  what  my  first  Pilgrim  left  conceal' d. 
Thou,  my  brave  second  Pilgrim,  hast  reveal'd; 
What  Christian  left  lock'd  up,  and  went  his  way, 
Sweet  Christiana  opens  with  her  key. 

OBJECTION  IV. 

But  some  love  not  the  method  of  your  first; 
Romance,  they  count  it,  throw't  away  as  dust. 
If  I  should  meet  with  such,  what  should  I  say? 
Must  I  slight  them  as  they  slight  me,  or  nay? 

ANSWER. 

My  Christiana,  if  with  such  thou  meet. 
By  all  means,  in  all  loving-wise,  them  greet; 
Render  them  not  reviling  for  revile; 
But  if  they  frown,  I  prithee  on  them  smile; 
Perhaps  'tis  nature,  or  some  ill  report. 
Has  made  them  thus  despise,  or  thus  retort. 
Some  love  no  fish,  some  love  no  cheese  and  some 
Love  not  their  friends,  nor  their  own  house  or  home. 
Some  start  at  pig,  slight  chicken,  love  not  fowl. 
More  than  they  love  a  cuckoo,  or  an  owl; 
Leave  such,  my  Christiana  to  their  choice, 
And  seek  those  who  to  find  thee  will  rejoice; 
By  no  means  strive,  but  in  humble-wise 
Present  thee  to  them  in  thy  Pilgrim's  guise. 

Go,  then,  my  little  book,  and  show  to  all 
That  entertain,  and  bid  thee  welcome  shall. 
What  thou  Shalt  keep  close  shut  up  from  the  rest. 
And  wish  what  thou  shalt  show  them  may  be  blest, 
To  them  for  good,  may  make  them  choose  to  be 
Pilgrims  better  hy  far  than  thee  and  me, 
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Go,  then,  I  say,  tell  all  men  who  thou  art; 
Say,  I  am  Christiana,  and  my  part 
Is  now,  with  my  four  sons,  to  tell  you  what 
It  is  for  men  to  take  a  Pilgrim's  lot. 

Go  also,  tell  them  who  and  what  they  be. 
That  now  do  go  on  pilgrimage  with  thee; 
Say,  Here's  my  neighbor,  Mercy,  she  is  one 
That  has  long  time  with  me  a  Pilgrim  gone. 
Come,  see  her  in  her  virgin  face,  and  learn 
'Twixt  idle  ones  and  Pilgrims  to  discern. 
Yea,  let  young  damsels  learn  of  her  to  prize 
The  world  which  is  to  come,  in  any  wise. 
When  little  tripping  maidens  follow  God, 
And  leave  old  doting  sinners  to  His  rod; 
'Tis  like  those  days  wherein  the  young  ones  cried, 
Hosanna!  to    whom  old  ones  did  deride. 

Next,  tell  them  of  old  Honest,  whom  you  found 
"With  his  white  hairs,  treading  the  Pilgrim's  ground. 
Yea,  tell  them  how  plain-hearted  this  man  was. 
How  after  his  good  Lord  he  bare  his  cross; 
Perhaps  with  some  gray  head  this  may  prevail 
With  Christ  to  fall  in  love,  and  sin  bewail. 

Tell  them  also,  how  Master  Fearing  went 
On  pilgrimage,  and  how  the  time  he  spent. 
In  solitariness,  with  fears  and  cries; 
And  how,  at  last,  he  won  the  joyful  prize. 
He  was  a  good  man,  though  much  down  in  spirit. 
He  is  a  good  man,  and  doth  life  inherit. 

Tell  them  of  Master  Feeble-mind  also. 
Who  not  before,  but  still  behind  would  go, 
Show  them  also,  how  he  had  like  been  slain, 
And  how  one  Great-heart  did  his  life  regain. 
This  man  was  true  of  heart  though  weak  in  grace, 
One  might  true  godliness  read  in  his  face. 

Then  tell  them  of  Master  Ready-to-halt, 
A  man  with  crutches,  but  much  without  fault; 
Tell  them  how  Master  Feeble-mind  and  he 
Did  love,  and  in  opinions  much   agree. 
And  let  all  know,  though  weakness  was  their  chance. 
Yet  sometimes  one  could  sing,  the  other  dance. 

Forget  not  Master  Valiant-for-the-truth, 
That  man  of  courage,  though  a  very  youth. 
Tell  every  one  his  spirit  was  so  stout, 
No  man  could  ever  make  him  face  about; 
And  how  Great-heart  and  he  could  not  forbear, 
To  put  down  Doubting  Castle,  slay  Despair. 

Overlook  not  Master  Despondency, 
Nor  Much-afraid,  his  daughter,  though  they  lie 
Under  such  mantles,  as  may  make  them  look 
(With  some)  as  if  their  God  had  them  forsook. 
They  softly  went,  but  sure,  and  at  the  end 
Found  that  the    Lord  of  Pilgrims  was  their  friend. 
When  thou  hast  told  the  world  of  all  these  things, 
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Then  turn  about,  my  book,  and  touch  these  strings, 
Which,  if  but  touch' d,  will  such  music  make, 
They'll  make  a  cripple  dance,  a  giant  quake. 

These  riddles  that  lie  couch'd  within  thy  breast. 
Freely  propound,  expound;  and  for  the  rest 
Of  thy  mysterious  lines,  let  them  remain 
For  those  whose  nimble  fancies  shall  them  gain. 

Now  may  this  little  book  a  blessing  be 
To  those  who  love  this  little  book  and  me. 
And  may  its  buyer  have  no  cause  to  say. 
His  money  is  but  lost  or  thrown  away. 
Yea,  may  this  Second  Pilgrim  yield  that  fruit. 
As  may  with  each  good  Pilgrim's  fancy  suit; 
And  may  it  persuade  some  that  go  astray, 
To  turn  their  feet  and  heart  to  the  right  way. 

Is  the  hearty  prayer 

Of  the  Author, 

JOHN  BUNYAN. 
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Courteous  Companions:  Some  time  since,  to  tell  you 
my  dream,  that  I  had  of  Christian  the  Pilgrim,  and  of 
his  dangerous  journey  toward  the  Celestial  Country, 
was  pleasant  to  me,  and  profitable  to  you.  I  told  you 
then,  also,  what  I  saw  concerning  his  wife  and  children, 
and  how  unwilling  they  were  to  go  with  him  on  pil- 
grimage, insomuch  that  he  was  forced  to  go  on  his  prog- 
ress without  them;  for  he  durst  not  run  the  danger  of 
that  destruction  which  he  feared  would  come  by  stay- 
ing with  them  in  the  City  of  Destruction.  Wherefore, 
as  I  then  showed  you,  he  left  them  and  departed. 

Now  it  hath  so  happened,  through  the  multiplicity  of 
business,  that  I  have  been  much  hindered  and  kept  back 
from  my  wonted  travels  into  those  parts  [from]  whence 
he  went,  and  so  could  not,  till  now,  obtain  an  opportuni- 
ty to  make  further  inquiry  after  whom  he  left  behind, 
that  I  might  give  you  an  account  of  them.  But  having 
had  some  concerns  that  way  of  late,  I  went  down  again 
thitherward.  Now,  having  taken  up  my  lodgings  in  a 
wood,  about  a  mile  off  the  place,  as  I  slept  I  dreamed 
again. 

And  as  I  was  in  my  dream,  behold,  an  aged  gentle- 
man came  by  where  I  lay;  and  because  he  was  to  go  some 
part  of  the  way  that  I  was  traveling,  methought  I  got  up 
and  went  with  him.     So  as  we  walked,  and  as  travelers 
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Christians 
are  well- 
spoken  of 
when  g-one, 
though 
called  fools 
while  they 
are  here. 


usually  do,  I  was  as  if  we  fell  into  discourse,  and  our  talk 
happened  to  be  about  Christian  and  his  travels;  for  thus 
I  began  with  the  old  man: 

Sir,  said  I,  what  town  is  that,  there  below,  that  lieth 
on  the  left  hand  of  our  way? 

Then  said  Mr.  Sagacity  (for  that  was  his  name),  It  is 
the  City  of  Destruction,  a  populous  place,  but  possessed 
with  a  very  ill-conditioned  and  idle  sort  of  people. 

I  thought  that  was  that  city,  quoth  I;  I  went  once 
myself  through  that  town,  and  therefore  know  that  this 
report  you  give  of  it  is  true. 

Sag.  Too  true;  I  wish  I  could  speak  truth  in  speak- 
ing better  of  them  that  dwell  therein. 

Well,  sir,  quoth  I,  then  I  perceive  you  to  be  a  well- 
meaning  man;  and  so  one  that  takes  pleasure  to  hear 
and  tell  of  that  which  is  good.  Pray  did  you  never  hear 
what  happened  to  a  man  some  time  ago  in  this  town, 
whose  name  was  Christian,  that  went  on  pilgrimage  up 
toward  the  higher  regions? 

Sag.  Hear  of  him!  Ay,  and  I  also  heard  of  the 
molestations,  troubles,  wars,  captivities,  cries,  groans, 
frights  and  fears  that  he  met  with  and  had  in  his  jour- 
ney; besides  I  must  tell  you  all  our  country  rings  of  him. 
There  are  but  few  houses  that  have  heard  of  him  and 
his  doings,  but  have  sought  after  and  got  the  records  of 
his  pilgrimage;  yea,  I  think  I  may  say  that  his  hazardous 
journey  has  got  many  well-wishers  to  his  ways;  for 
though,  when  he  was  here,  he  was  fool  in  every  man's 
mouth,  yet,  now  he  is  gone,  he  is  highly  commended  of 
all.  For,  it  is  said,  he  lives  bravely  where  he  is;  yea, 
many  of  them  that  are  resolved  never  to  run  his  hazards, 
yet  have  their  mouths  water  at  his  gains. 

They  may,  quoth  I,  well  think,  if  they  think  anything 
that  is  true,  that  he  liveth  well  where  he  is;  for  he  now 
lives  at  and  in  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  has  what  he  has 
without  labor  and  sorrow,  for  there  is  no  grief  mixed 
therewith.  But  pray  what  talk  have  the  people  about 
him? 
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Sag.  Talk!  The  people  talk  strangely  about  Mm; 
some  say  that  lie  now  walks  in  white,*  that  he  has  a 
chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  that  he  has  a  crown  of  gold 
beset  with  pearls  upon  his  head.  Others  say  that  the 
Shining  Ones,  that  sometimes  showed  themselves  to  him 
in  his  journey,  are  become  his  companions,  and  that  he 
is  as  familiar  with  them  in  the  place  where  he  is  as  here 
one  neighbor  is  with  another.  Besides,  it  is  confidently 
affirmed,  concerning  him,  that  the  King  of  the  place 
where  he  is  has  bestowed  upon  him  already  a  very  rich 
and  pleasant  dwelling  at  court,t  and  that  he  every  day 
eateth,$  and  drinketh,  and  walketh,  and  talketh  with 
him  and  receiveth  of  the  smiles  and  favors  of  him  that 
is  Judge  of  all  there.  Moreover,  it  is  expected  of  some, 
that  his  Prince,  the  Lord  of  that  country,  will  shortly 
come  into  these  parts,  and  will  know  the  reason,  if  they 
can  give  any,  why  his  neighbors  set  so  little  by  him,  and 
had  him  so  much  in  derision,  when  they  perceived  that 
he  would  be  a  pilgrim.§  For,  they  say,  that  now  he  is 
so  in  the  affections  of  his  Prince,  and  that  his  Sovereign 
is  so  much  concerned  with  the  indignities  that  were  cast 
upon  Christian  when  he  became  a  pilgrim,  that  he  will 
look  upon  all  as  if  done  unto  himself;  and  no  marvel, 
for  it  was  for  the  love  that  he  had  to  his  Prince  that  he 
ventured  as  he  did.|| 

I  dare  say,  quoth  I,  I  am  glad  of  it;  I  am  glad  for  the 
poor  man's  sake;  for  that  he  now  has  rest  from  his 
labor,**  and  for  that  he  now  reapeth  the  benefit  of  his 
tears  with  joy,tt  and  for  that  he  has  got  beyond  the  gun- 
shot of  his  enemies,  and  is  out  of  the  reach  of  them  that 
hate  him.  I  also  am  glad,  for  that  a  rumor  of  these 
things  is  noised  abroad  in  this  country;  who  can  tell 
but  that  it  may  work  some  good  effect  on  some  that  are 
left  behind?    But  pray,  sir,  while  it  is  fresh  in  my  mind, 


*  Rev.  ill.  4;  vi.  11.  f  Zech.  iii.  7. 

t  Luke  xiv.  15.  §  Jude  xiv.  15. 

11  Luke  X,  16.  **  Rev,  xiv.  13. 

tt  Ps.  cxxvi,  5,  6, 
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do  you  hear  anything  of  Ms  wife  and  children?  Poor 
hearts!  I  wonder  in  my  mind  whaft  they  do. 

Sag.  Who!  Christiana  and  her  sons?  They  are  like 
to  do  as  well  as  did  Christian  himself;  for  though  they 
all  played  the  fool  at  the  first,  and  would  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  by  either  the  tears  or  entreaties  of  Chris- 
tian, yet  second  thoughts  have  wrougdit  wonderfully  with 
them;  so  they  have  packed  up,  and  are  also  gone  after 
him. 

Better  and  better,  quoth  I.  But  what!  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  all? 

Sag.  It  is  true;  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, for  I  was  upon  the  spot  at  the  instant,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair. 

Then,  said  I,  a  man,  it  seems,  may  report  it  for  a 
truth? 

Sag.  You  need  not  fear  to  affirm  it;  I  mean  that  they 
are  all  gone  on  pilgrimage,  both  the  good  woman  and  her 
four  boys.  And  being  (we  are,  as  I  perceive)  going  some 
considerable  way  together,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
the  whole  of  the  matter. 

This  Christiana  (for  that  was  her  name  from  the  day 
that  she,  with  her  children,  betook  themselves  to  a  pil- 
grim's life)  after  her  husband  was  gone  over  the  river, 
and  she  could  hear  of  him  no  more,  her  thoughts  began 
to  work  in  her  mind.  First,  for  that  she  had  lost  her 
husband,  and  for  that  the  loving  bond  of  that  relation 
was  utterly  broken  betwixt  them.  For  you  know,  said  he 
to  me,  nature  can  do  no  less  but  entertain  the  living  with 
many  a  heavy  cogitation  in  the  remembrance  of  the  loss 
of  loving  relations.  This,  therefore,  of  her  husband  did 
cost  her  many  a  tear.  But  this  was  not  all;  for  Christi- 
ana did  also  begin  to  consider  with  herself,  whether  her 
unbecoming  behavior  toward  her  husband  was  not  one 
cause  that  she  saw  him  no  more;  and  that  in  such  sort 
he  was  taken  away  from  her.  And  upon  this  came  into 
her  mind,  by  swarms,  all  her  unkind,  unnatural,  and 
ungodly  carriages  to  her  dear  friend,  which  also  clogged 
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her  conscience,  and  did  load  her  with  guilt.  She  was, 
moreover,  much  broken  with  calling  to  remembrance 
the  restless  groans,  brinish  tears  and  self-bemoanings  of 
her  husband,  and  how  she  did  harden  her  heart  against 
all  his  entreaties,  and  loving  persuasions,  of  her  and  her 
sons,  to  go  with  him;  yea,  there  was  not  anything  that 
Christian  either  said  to  her  or  did  before  her,  all  the 
while  that  his  burden  did  hang  on  his  back,  but  it  re- 
turned upon  her  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  rent  the 
caul  of  her  heart  in  sunder.  Specially  that  bitter  outcry 
of  his,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'^  did  ring  in  her 
ears  most  dolefully. 

Then  said  she  to  (her  children,  Sons,  we  are  all  undone. 
I  have  sinned  away  your  father,  and  he  is  gone;  he  would 
have  had  us  with  him,  but  I  would  not  go  myself.  I  also 
have  hindered  you  of  life.  With  that  the  boys  fell  all 
into  tears,  and  cried  out  to  go  after  their  father.  Oh, 
said  Christiana,  that  it  had  been  but  our  lot  to  go  with 
him,  then  had  it  fared  well  with  us,  beyond  what  it  is 
liked  to  do  now!  for  though  I  formerly  foolishly  imag- 
ined, concerning  the  troubles  of  your  father,  that  they 
proceeded  of  a  foolish  fancy  that  he  had,  or  for  that  he 
was  overrun  with  melancholy  humors;  yet  now  it  will 
not  out  of  my  mind  but  that  they  sprang  from  another 
cause — to-wit,  for  that  the  Light  of  life  was  given  him,* 
by  the  help  of  which,  as  I  perceived,  he  has  escaped  the 
snares  of  death.  Then  they  all  wept  again,  and  cried 
out,  "Oh,  woe  worth  the  dayT' 

The  next  night  Christiana  had  a  dream;  and,  behold, 
she  saw  as  if  a  broad  parchment  was  opened  before  her, 
in  which  were  recorded  the  sum  of  her  waysf  and  the 
times,  as  she  thought,  looked  very  black  upon  her.  Then 
she  cried  out  aloud  in  her  sleep,  "Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me  a  sinner!^'  and  the  little  children  heard  her. 

After  this  she  thought  she  saw  two  very  ill-favored 
ones  standing  by  her  bedside,  and  saying.  What  shall  we 


*  James  i.  23-25.  t  Luke  xvlil.  13. 
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do  with  this  woman?  for  she  cries  out  for  mercy  waking 
and  sleeping;  if  she  be  suffered  to  go  on  as  she  begins, 
we  shall  lose  her  as  we  have  lost  her  husband.  Where- 
fore we  must,  by  one  way  or  other,  seek  to  take  her  off 
from  the  thoughts  of  what  shall  be  hereafter,  else  all  the 
world  cannot  help  it  but  she  will  become  a  pilgrim. 

Now  when  she  awoke  in  a  great  sweat,  also  a  trem- 
bling was  upon  her;  but  after  a  while  she  fell  to  sleeping 
again.  And  then  she  thought  she  saw  Christian  her  hus- 
band in  a  place  of  bliss,  among  many  immortals,  with  a 
harp  in  his  hand,  standing  and  playing  upon  it  before 
One  that  sat  on  a  throne,  with  a  rainbow  about  his  head. 
She  saw  also  as  if  he  bowed  his  head,  with  his  face  to  the 
paved  work  that  was  under  the  Prince's  feet,  saying,  I 
heartily  thank  my  Lord  and  King,  for  bringing  of  me 
into  this  place.  Then  shouted  a  company  of  them  that 
stood  round  about,  and  harped  with  their  harps;  but  no 
man  living  could  tell  what  they  said,  but  Christian  and 
•his  companions. 

Next  morning,  when  she  was  up,  had  prayed  to  God, 
and  talked  with  her  children  awhile,  one  knocked  hard 
a't  the  door,  to  whom  she  spake  out,  saying,  If  thou  com- 
est  in  God's  name,  come  in.  So  he  said.  Amen,  and 
opened  the  door  and  saluted  her  with  "Peace  be  to  this 
house."  The  which,  when  he  had  done,  he  said,  Chris- 
tiana, knowest  thou  wherefore  I  am  come?  Then  she 
blusihed  and  trembled,  also  her  heart  began  to  wax  warm 
with  desires  to  know  whence  he  came  and  what  was  his 
errand  to  her.  So  he  said  unto  her.  My  name  is  secret; 
I  dwell  with  those  that  are  high.  It  is  talked  of,  where  I 
dwell,  as  if  thou  hadst  a  desire  to  go  thither;  also,  there  is 
a  report  that  thou  art  aware  of  the  evil  thou  hast  for- 
merly done  to  thy  husband,  in  hardening  of  thy  heart 
against  his  way,  and  in  keeping  of  these  thy  babes  in 
their  ignorance.  Christiana,  the  Merciful  One  has  sent 
me  to  tell  thee,  that  He  is  a  God  ready  to  forgive,  and 
that  He  taketh  delight  to  multiply  to  pardon  offenses. 
He  also  would  have  thee  know  that  He  inviteth  thee  to 
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come  into  His  presence,  to  His  table,  and  that  He  will 
feed  thee  with  the  fat  of  His  house,  and  with  the  herit- 
age of  Jacob  thy  father. 

There  is  Christian  thy  husband  (that  was),  with 
legions  more,  his  companions,  ever  beholding  that  face 
that  doth  minister  life  to  beholders,  and  they  will  all  be 
glad  when  they  shall  hear  the  sound  of  thy  feet  step  over 
thy  Father's  threshold. 

Christiana  at  this  was  greatly  abashed  in  herself,  and 
bowing  her  head  to  the  ground  this  visitor  proceeded 
and  said,  Christiana,  here  is  also  a  letter  for  thee;  which 
I  have  brought  from  thy  husband's  King.  So  she  took 
it,  and  opened  it,  but  it  smelt  after  the  manner  of  the 
best  perfume,*  also  it  was  written  in  letters  of  gold.  The 
contents  of  the  letter  were  these.  That  the  King  would 
have  her  do  as  did  Christian  her  husband,  for  that  was 
the  way  to  come  to  this  city,  and  to  dwell  in  his  presence 
with  joy  for  ever.  At  this  the  good  woman  was  quite 
overcome;  so  she  cried  out  to  her  visitor,  Sir,  will  you 
carry  me  and  my  children  with  you,  that  we  also  may  go 
and  worship  this  King? 

Then  said  the  visitor,  Christiana,  the  bitter  is  before 
the  sweet.  Thou  must  through  troubles,  as  did  he  that 
went  before  thee,  enter  this  Celestial  City.  Wherefore  I 
advise  thee  to  do  as  did  Christian  thy  husband.  Go  to 
the  wicket-gate  yonder,  over  the  plain,  for  that  stands 
in  the  head  of  the  way  up  which  thou  must  go,  and  T 
wish  thee  all  good  speed.  Also  I  advise  that  thou  put 
this  letter  in  thy  bosom;  that  thou  read  therein  to  thy- 
self, and  to  thy  children,  until  you  have  got  it  by  rote 
of  heart,  for  it  is  one  of  thy  songs  that  thou  must  sing 
while  thou  art  in  this  house  of  thy  pilgrimage ;t  also 
this  thou  must  deliver  in  at  the  further  gate. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  this  old  gentleman,  as 
he  told  me  this  story,  did  himself  seem  to  be  greatly  af- 
fected therewith.    He,  moreover,  proceeded,  and  said,  So 

♦  Cant,  i.  3,  t  Ps.  cxix.  ^, 
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Christiana  called  her  sons  together,  and  began  thus  to 
address  herself  unto  them:  My  sons,  I  have,  as  you  may 
perceive,  been  of  late  under  much  exercise  in  my  soul, 
about  the  death  of  your  father;  not  for  that  I  doubt  at 
all  of  his  happiness,  for  I  am  satisfied  now  that  he  is 
well.  I  have  been  also  much  affected  with  the  thoughts 
of  mine  own  state  and  yours,  which  I  verily  believe  is  by 
nature  miserable.  My  carriage,  also,  to  your  father  in 
his  distress,  is  a  great  load  to  my  conscience;  for  I  hard- 
ened both  my  heart  and  yours  against  him,  and  refused 
to  go  with  him  on  pilgrimage. 

The  thoughts  of  these  things  would  now  kill  me  out- 
right, but  that  for  a  dream  which  I  had  last  night,  and 
but  for  the  encouragement  that  this  stranger  has  given 
me  this  morning.  Come,  my  children,  let  us  pack  up 
and  begone  to  the  gate  that  leads  to  the  Celestial  Coun- 
try, that  we  may  see  your  father,  and  be  with  him  and  his 
companions  in  peace,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  land. 

Then  did  her  children  burst  out  into  tears  for  joy,  that 
the  heart  of  their  mother  was  so  inclined.  So  their 
visitor  bade  them  farewell,  and  they  began  to  prepare  to 
set  out  for  their  journey. 

But  while  they  were  thus  about  to  be  gone,  two  of  the 
women,  that  were  Christiana's  neighbors,  came  up  to 
her  house,  and  knocked  at  her  door.  To  whom  she  said 
as  before.  If  you  come  in  God's  name,  come  in.  At  this 
the  women  were  stunned;  for  this  kind  of  language  they 
used  not  to  hear,  or  to  perceive  to  drop  from  the  lips  of 
Christiana.  Yet  they  came  in:  but,  behold,  they  found 
the  good  woman  a  preparing  to  be  gone  from  her  house. 

So  they  began  and  said.  Neighbor,  pray  what  is  your 
meaning  by  this? 

Christiana  answered  and  said  to  the  eldest  of  them, 
whose  name  was  Mrs.  Timorous,  I  am  preparing  for  a 
journey.  (This  Timorous  was  daughter  to  him  that  met 
Christian  upon  the  hill  Difficulty,  and  would  have  had 
him  go  back  for  fear  of  the  lions.) 

Tim.  For  what  journey,  I  pray  you? 
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ChriB.  Even  to  go  after  my  good  'husband.  And  with 
that  she  fell  a  weeping. 

Tim.  I  hope  not  so,  good  neighbor;  pray,  for  your 
poor  children's  sakes,  do  not  so  unwomanly  cast  away 
yourself. 

Chris.  Nay,  my  children  shall  go  with  me,  not  one  of 
them  is  willing  to  stay  behind. 

Tim.  I  wonder,  in  my  very  heart,  what,  or  who  has 
brought  you  into  this  mind. 

Chris.  Oh  I  neighbor,  knew  you  but  as  much  as  I  do, 
I  doubt  not  but  that  you  would  go  with  me. 

Tim,  Prithee,  what  new  knowledge  hast  thou  got, 
that  so  worketh  off  thy  mind  from  thy  friends,  and  that 
tempteth  thee  to  go  nobody  knows  where? 

Chris.  Then  Christiana  replied,  I  have  been  sorely 
afflicted  since  my  husband's  departure  from  me;  but 
especially  since  he  went  over  the  river.  But  that  which 
troubleth  me  most  is  my  churlish  carriages  to  him,  when 
he  was  under  his  distress.  Besides,  I  am  now  as  he  was 
then;  nothing  will  serve  me  but  going  on  pilgrimage.  I 
was  a  dreaming  last  night  that  I  saw  him.  Oh,  that  my 
soul  was  with  him!  He  dwelleth  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  the  country;  he  sits  and  eats  with  him  at  his 
table;  he  is  become  a  companion  of  immortals,*  and  has 
a  house  now  given  him  to  dwell  in,  to  which  the  best 
palaces  on  earth,  if  compared,  seem  to  me  but  as  a  dung- 
hill. The  prince  of  the  place  has  also  sent  for  me,  with 
promise  of  entertainment  if  I  shall  come  to  him;  his 
messenger  was  here  even  now,  and  has  brought  me  a 
letter,  which  invites  me  to  come.  And  with  that  she 
plucked  out  her  letter  and  read  it,  and  said  to  them. 
What  now  will  ye  say  to  this? 

Tim.  Oh,  the  madness  that  has  possessed  thee  and  thy 
husband,  to  run  yourselves  upon  such  difficulties!    You  The  reason- 
have  heard,  I  am  sure,  what  your  husband  did  meet  with,  th? flesh, 
even,  in  a  manner,  at  the  first  step  he  took  on  his  way, 

*1  Cor.  V,   1-4, 
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as  our  neighbor  Obstinate  can  yet  testify,  for  he  went 
along  with  him;  yea,  and  Pliable  too,  until  they,  like  wise 
men,  were  afraid  to  go  any  further.  We  also  heard,  over 
and  above  how  he  met  with  the  lions,  Apollyon,  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  many  other  things.  Nor  is  the 
danger  that  he  met  with  at  Vanity  Fair  to  be  forgotten 
by  thee;  for  if  he,  though  a  man,  was  so  hard  put  to  it, 
what  canst  thou,  being  but  a  poor  woman,  do?  Consider, 
also,  that  these  four  sweet  babes  are  thy  children,  thy 
flesh  and  thy  bones.  AYherefore,  though  thou  sihouldst 
be  so  rash  as  to  cast  away  thyself;  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fruit  of  thy  body,  keep  thou  at  home. 

But  Christiana  said  unto  her.  Tempt  me  not,  my 
neighbor.  I  have  now  a  price  put  into  my  hand  to  get 
gain,  and  I  should  be  a  fool  of  the  greatest  size,  if  I 
should  have  no  heart  to  strike  in  with  the  opportunity. 
And  for  that  you  tell  me  of  all  these  troubles  that  I  am 
like  to  meet  with  in  the  way,  they  are  so  far  off  from 
being  to  me  a  discouragement,  that  they  show  I  am  in 
the  right.  "The  bitter  must  come  before  the  sweet," 
and  that  also  will  make  the  sweet  the  sweeter.  Where- 
fore, since  you  came  not  to  my  house  in  God's  name,  as 
I  said,  I  pray  you  to  be  gone,  and  not  disquiet  me  fur- 
ther. 

Then  Timorous  also  reviled  her,  and  said  to  her  fellow, 
Come,  neighbor  Merc}^,  let  us  leave  her  in  her  own  hands, 
since  she  scorns  our  counsel  and  company.  But  Mercy 
was  at  a  stand,  and  could  not  so  readily  comply  with  her 
neighbor,  and  that  for  a  twofold  reason.  First,  her  bow- 
els yearned  over  Christiana.  So  she  said  within  herself, 
If  my  neighbor  will  needs  be  gone,  I  will  go  a  little  way 
with  her  and  help  her.  Secondly,  her  bowels  yearned  over 
her  own  soul,  for  what  Christiana  had  said  had  taken 
some  hold  upon  her  mind.  Wherefore  she  said  within 
herself  again,  I  will  yet  have  more  talk  with  this  Chris- 
tiana, and  if  I  find  truth  and  life  in  what  she  shall  say, 
myself  with  my  heart  shall  also  go  with  her.  Wherefore 
Mercy  began  thus  to  reply  to  her  neighbor  Timorous, 
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Mercy.  Neighbor,  I  did,  indeed,  come  with  you  to  see 
Christiana  this  morning;  and  since  she  is,  as  jou  see, 
a-taking  of  her  last  farewell  of  her  country,  I  think  to 
walk,  this  sunshine  morning,  a  little  way  with  her,  to 
help  her  on  the  way.  But  she  told  her  not  of  the  second 
reason,  but  kept  that  to  herself. 

Tim.  Well,  I  see  you  have  a  mind  to'  go  a-f ooling  too, 
but  take  heed  in  time  and  be  wise.  While  we  are  out  of 
danger,  we  are  out;  but  when  we  are  in,  we  are  in.  So 
Mrs.  Timorous  returned  to  her  house,  and  Christiana 
betook  herself  to  her  journey.  But  when  Timorous  was 
got  home  to  her  house,  she  sends  for  some  of  her  neigh- 
bors, to-wit,  Mrs.  Bat's-eyes,  Mrs.  Inconsiderate,  Mrs. 
Light-mind  and  Mrs.  Know-nothing.  So  when  they 
were  come  to  her  house,  she  falls  to  telling  of  the  story 
of  Christiana,  and  of  her  intended  journey.  And  thus 
she  began  her  tale. 

Tim.  Neighbors,  having  had  little  to  do  this  morning, 
I  went  to  give  Christiana  a  visit;  and  when  I  came  at  the 
door,  I  knocked,  as  you  know  it  is  our  custom.  And  she 
answered.  If  you  come  in  God's  name,  come  in.  So  in  I 
went^  thinking  all  was  well.  But  when  I  came  in,  I 
found  her  preparing  herself  to  depart  the  town,  she  and 
also  her  children.  Sol  asked  her  what  was  her  meaning 
by  that.  And  she  told  me,  in  short,  that  she  was  now  of 
a  mind  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage,  as  did  her  husband.  She 
told  me  also  a  dream  that  she  had,  and  how  the  King 
of  the  country  where  her  husband  was,  had  sent  her  an 
inviting  letter  to  come  thither. 

Then  said  Mrs.  Know-nothing,  And  what!  do  you 
think  she  will  go? 

Tim.  Ay,  go  she  will,  whatever  come  on't;  and  me- 
thinks  I  know  it  by  this;  for  that  which  was  my  great  ar- 
gument to  persuade  her  to  stay  at  home  (to-wit,  the  trou- 
bles she  was  like  to  meet  with  in  the  way)  is  one  great 
argument  with  her  to  put  her  forward  on  her  journey. 
For  she  told  me  in  so  many  words,  ^'the  bitter  goes  before 
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the  sweet.  Yea,  and  forasmuch  as  it  so  doth,  it  makes 
the  sweet  the  sweeter." 

Mrs.  Baf s-eyes.  Oh,  this  blind  and  foolish  woman, 
said  she;  will  she  not  take  warning  by  her  husband's  af- 
flictions? For  my  part,  I  see,  if  he  were  here  again,  he 
would  rest  him  content  in  a  whole  skin,  and  never  run 
so  many  hazards  for  nothing. 

Mrs.  Inconsiderate  also  replied,  saying,  Away  with 
such  fantastical  fools  from  the  town!  A  good  riddance, 
for  my  part,  I  say,  of  her.  Should  she  stay  where  she 
dwells,  and  retain  this  her  mind,  who  could  live  quietly 
by  her;  for  she  will  either  be  dumpish  or  unneighborly, 
or  talk  of  such  matters  as  no  wise  body  can  abide;  where- 
fore, for  my  part,  I  shall  never  be  sorry  for  lier  depart- 
ure. Let  her  go,  and  let  better  come  in  her  room.  It 
was  never  a  good  world  since  these  whimsical  fools  dwelt 
in  it. 

Then  Mrs.  Light-mind  added  as  f olloweth :  Come,  put 
this  kind  of  talk  away.  I  was  yesterday  at  Madame  Wan- 
ton's, where  we  were  as  merry  as  the  maids.  For  who 
do  you  think  should  be  there,  but  I  and  Mrs.  Love-the- 
Flesh,  and  three  or  four  more,  with  Mr.  Lechery,  Mrs. 
Filth,  and  some  others.  So  there  we  had  music  and 
dancing,  and  what  else  was  meet  to  fill  up  the  pleasure. 
And,  I  dare  say,  my  lady  herself  is  an  admirably  well- 
bred  gentlewoman,  and  Mr.  Lechery  is  as  pretty  a  fellow. 

But  this  time  Christiana  was  got  on  her  way,  and 
Mercy  went  along  with  her.  So  as  they  went,  her  chil- 
dren being  there  also,  Christiana  began  to  discourse. 
And,  Mercy,  said  Christiana,  I  take  this  as  an  unexpected 
favor  that  thou  shouldst  set  foot  out  of  doors  with  me, 
to  accompany  me  a  little  in  my  way. 

Mercy.  Then  said  young  Mercy  (for  she  was  but 
young).  If  I  thought  it  would  be  to  purpose  to  go  with 
you,  I  would  never  go  near  the  town  any  more. 

Chris.  Well,  Mercy,  said  Christiana,  cast  in  thy  lot 
with  me;  I  well  know  what  will  be  the  end  of  oar  pil- 
grimage.   My  husband  is  where  he  would  not  but  be  for 
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all  the  gold  in  the  Spanish  mines.  Nor  shalt  thou  be  re- 
jected, though  thou  goest  hut  upon  my  invitation.  The 
King  who  hath  sent  for  me  and  my  children  is  one  that 
delighteth  in  mercy.  Besides,  if  thou  wilt,  I  will  hire 
Ihee,  and  thou  shalt  go  along  with  me  as  my  servant. 
Yet  we  will  have  all  things  in  common  betwixt  thee  and 
me;  only,  go  along  with  me. 

Mercy.  But  how  shall  I  be  ascertained  that  I  also  shall 
be  entertained?  Had  I  this  hope  but  from  one  that  can 
tell,  I  would  make  no  stick  at  all,  but  would  go,  being 
helped  by  him  that  can  help,  though  the  way  was  never 
so  tedious. 

Chris.  Well,  loving  Mercy,  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou 
shalt  do.  Go  with  me  to  the  wicket-gate,  and  there  I 
will  further  inquire  for  thee;  and  if  there  thou  shalt  not 
meet  with  encouragement,  I  will  be  content  that  thou 
shalt  return  to  thy  place.  I  also  will  pay  thee  for  thy 
kindness  which  thou  showest  to  me  and  my  children,  in 
thy  accompanying  us  in  our  way  as  thou  dost. 

Mercy.  Then  I  will  go  thither,  and  will  take  what 
shall  follow;  and  the  Lord  grant  that  my  lot  may  there 
fall,  even  as  the  King  of  heaven  shall  have  his  heart 
upon  me. 

Christiana  then  was  glad  at  her  heart,  not  only  that 
she  had  a  companion,  but  also  for  that  she  had  prevailed 
with  this  poor  maid  to  fall  in  love  with  her  own  salva- 
tion. So  they  went  together,  and  Mercy  began  to 
weep.  Then  said  Christiana,  Wherefore  weepeth  my  sis- 
ter so? 

Mercy.  Alas!  said  she,  who  can  but  lament,  that  shall 
but  rightly  consider  what  a  state  and  condition  my  poor 
relations  are  in  that  yet  remain  in  our  sinful  town?  and 
that  which  makes  my  grief  the  more  heavy  is,  because 
they  have  no  instructor,  nor  any  to  tell  them  what  is  to 
come. 

Chris,  Bowels  becometh  pilgrims;  and  thou  dost  for 
thy  friends  as  my  good  Christian  did  for  me  when  he  left 
me — ^he  mourned  for  that  I  would  not  heed  nor  regard 
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him;  but  his  Lord  and  ours  did  gather  up  his  tears,  and 
put  them  into  his  bottle;  and  now  both  I  and  thou,  and 
these  my  sweet  babes,  are  reaping  the  fruit  and  benefit  of 
them.  I  hape,  Mercy,  these  tears  of  thine  will  not  be 
lost;  for  the  truth  hath  said,  that  "They  that  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy,"  in  singing.  And  "he  that  goeth  forth 
and  weepeth  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come 
again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."* 
Then  said  Mercy: 

"Let  the  Most  Blessed  be  my  guide, 
It  't  be  his  blessed  will; 
Unto  his  grate,  into  his  fold, 
Up  to  his  holy  hill. 

"And  let  him  never  suffer  me  * 
To  swerve  or  turn  aside 
From  his  free  grace  and  holy  ways, 
Whate'er  shall  me  betide. 

"And  let  him  gather  them  of  mine, 

That  I  have  left  behind; 
Lord,  make  them  pray  they  may  be  thine, 
With  all  their  heart  and  mind." 

Now  my  old  friend  proceeded  and  said:  But  when 
Christiana  came  up  to  the  Slough  of  Despond,  she  began 
to  be  at  a  stand;  for,  said  she,  this  is  the  place  in  which 
my  dear  husband  had  like  to  have  been  smothered  with 
mud.  She  perceived  also  that,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mand of  the  King  to  make  this  place  for  pilgrims  good, 
yet  it  was  rather  worse  than  formerly.  So  I  asked  if  that 
was  true.  Yes,  said  the  old  gentleman,  too  true;  for 
that  many  there  be  that  pretend  to  be  the  King's  labor- 
ers, and  that  say  they  are  for  mending  the  King's  high- 
way, and  that  bring  dirt  and  dung  instead  of  stones,  and 
so  mar  instead  of  mending.  Here  Christiana,  therefore, 
with  her  boys,  did  make  a  stand;  but  said  Mercy,  Come, 
let  us  venture,  only  let  us  be  wary.    Then  they  looked 

T  I  I  I        I         I  " 
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well  to  the  steps,  and  made  a  shift  to  get  staggeringly 
over. 

Yet  Christiana  had  liked  to  have  been  in,  and  that  not 
once  nor  twice.  Now  they  had  no  sooner  got  over,  but 
they  thought  they  heard  words  that  said  nnto  them, 
"Blessed  is  she  that  believed;  for  there  shall  be  a  per- 
formance of  those  things  which  were  told  to  her  from  the 
Lord.''* 

Then  they  went  on  again;  and  said  Mercy  to  Chris- 
tiana, Had  I  as  good  ground  to  hope  for  a  loving  recep- 
tion at  the  wicket  gate  as  you,  I  think  no  Slough  of  De- 
spond would  discourage  me. 

Well,  said  the  other,  you  know  your  sore,  and  I  know 
mine;  and,  good  friend,  we  shall  all  have  enough  evil 
before  we  come  at  our  journey's  end. 

For  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  people  that  design  to 
attain  such  excellent  glories  as  we  do,  and  that  are  so 
envied  that  happiness  as  we  are,  but  that  we  shall  meet 
with  what  fears  and  scares,  with  what  troubles  and  af- 
flictions, ithey  can  possibly  assault  us  with  that  hate  us? 

And  now  Mr.  Sagacity  left  me  to  dream  out  my  dream 
by  myself.  Wherefore,  methought  I  saw  Christiana  and 
Mercy,  and  the  boys,  go  all  of  them  up  to  the  gate;  to 
which  when  they  were  come,  they  betook  themselves  to  a 
short  debate  about  how  they  must  manage  their  calling 
at  the  gate,  and  what  should  be  said  to  him  that  did  open 
to  them.  So  it  was  concluded,  since  Christiana  was  the 
eldest,  that  she  should  knock  for  entrance,  and  that  she 
should  speak  to  him  that  did  open  for  the  rest.  So 
Christiana  began  to  knock;  and,  as  her  poor  husband  did, 
she  knocked  and  knocked  again.  But  instead  of  any  that 
answered,  they  all  thought  that  they  heard  as  if  a  dog 
came  barking  upon  them — a  dog,  and  a  great  one  too, 
and  this  made  the  women  and  children  afraid;  nor  durst 
they,  for  a  while,  to  knock  any  more,  for  fear  the  mas- 
tiff should  fly  upon  them.    I^ow,  therefore,  they  were 
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greatly  tumbled  up  and  down  in  their  minds,  and  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Knock  they  durst  not,  for  fear  of  the 
dog;  go  back  they  durst  not,  for  fear  the  Keeper  of  that 
gate  should  espy  them  as  they  so  went,  and  should  be 
offended  with  them.  At  last  they  thought  of  knocking 
again,  and  knocked  more  vehemently  than  they  did  at 
the  first.  Then  said  the  Keeper  of  the  gate.  Who  is 
there?  So  the  dog  left  off  to  bark,  and  he  opened  unto 
them.* 

Then  Christiana  made  low  obeisance,  and  said.  Let 
not  our  Lord  be  offended  with  his  hand-maidens  for  that 
we  have  knocked  at  his  princely  gate.  Then  said  the 
Keeper,  Whence  come  ye,  and  what  is  it  that  you  would 
have? 

Christiana  answered,  We  are  come  from  whence  Chris- 
tian did  come,  and  upon  the  same  errand  as  he — to-wit, 
to  be,  if  it  shall  please  you,  graciously  admitted  by  this 
gate  into  the  way  that  leads  to  the  Celestial  City.  And  I 
answer,  my  Lord,  in  the  next  place,  that  I  am  Christiana, 
once  the  wife  of  Christian,  that  now  is  gotten  above. 

With  that  the  Keeper  of  the  gate  did  marvel,  saying. 
What,  is  she  now  become  a  pilgrim,  that,  but  a  while  ago 
abhorred  that  life?  Then  she  bowed  her  head,  and  said, 
Yes,  and  so  are  these,  my  sweet  babes  also. 

Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  let  her  in  and  said 
also,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me;"  and 
with  that  he  shut  up  the  gate.  This  done,  he  called  to  a 
trumpeter  that  was  above,  over  the  gate,  to  entertain 
Christiana  with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet  for  joy. 
So  he  obeyed,  and  sounded,  and  filled  the  air  with  his 
melodious  notes.f 

Now,  all  this  while  poor  Mercy  did  stand  without, 
trembling  and  crying  for  fear  that  she  was  rejected.  But 
when  Christiana  had  gotten  admittance  for  herself  and 
her  boys,  then  she  began  to  make  intercession  for  Mercy. 

Chris.    And  she  said.  My  Lord,  I  have  a  companion  of 

♦Matt.  vii.  7;    James  iv.  7.  fLuke  xv. 
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mine  that  stands  yet  without,  that  is  come  hither  upon 
the  same  account  as  myself;  one  that  is  much  dejected 
in  her  mind,  for  that  she  comes,  as  she  thinks,  without 
sending  for;  whereas  I  was  sent  to  by  my  husband's 
King  to  come. 

Now,  Mercy  began  to  be  very  impatient,  for  each  min- 
ute was  as  long  to  her  as  an  hour;  wherefore  she  pre- 
vented Christiana  from  a  fuller  interceding  for  her,  by 
knocking  at  the  gate  herself.  And  she  knocked  then  so 
loud,  that  she  made  Christiana  to  start.  Then  said  the 
Keeper  of  the  gate.  Who  is  there?  and  said  Christiana, 
It  is  my  friend. 

So  he  opened  the  gate,  and  looked  out,  but  Mercy  was 
fallen  down  without,  in  a  swoon,  for  she  fainted,  and 
was  afraid  that  no  gate  would  be  opened  to  her. 

Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said.  Damsel,  I  bid 
thee  arise. 

Oh,  Sir,  said  she,  I  am  faint;  there  is  scarce  life  left  in 
me.  But  he  answered.  That  one  once  said,  "When  my 
soul  fainted  within  me,  I  remembered  the  Lord;  and  my 
prayer  came  in  unto  thee,  into  thine  holy  temple."t  Fear 
not,  but  stand  upon  thy  feet,  and  tell  me  wherefore 
thou  art  come. 

Mercy.  I  am  come  for  that  unto  which  I  was  never 
invited,  as  my  friend  Christiana  was.  Hers  was  from  the 
King,  and  mine  was  but  from  her.  Wherefore,  I  fear  I 
presume. 

Keep.  Did  she  desire  thee  to  come  with  her  to  this 
place? 

Mercy.  Yes;  and,  as  my  Lord  sees,  I  am  come.  And, 
if  there  is  any  grace  or  forgiveness  of  sins  to  spare,  I  be- 
seech that  I,  thy  poor  handmaid,  may  be  partaker 
thereof. 

Then  he  took  her  again  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  gen- 
tly in,  and  said,  I  pray  for  all  them  that  believe  on  me, 
by  what  means  soever  they  come  unto  me.    Then  said  he 
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to  those  that  stood  by,  Fetch  something,  and  give  it  to 
Mercy  to  smell  on,  thereby  to  stay  her  fainting.  So  they 
fetched  her  a  bundle  of  myrrh;  and  a  while  after,  she 
was  revived. 

And  now  was  Christiana  and  her  boys,  and  Mercy,  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  way,  and  spoke 
kindly  unto  by  him.  Then  said  they  yet  further  unto 
him.  We  are  sorry  for  our  sins,  and  beg  of  our  Lord  his 
pardon,  and  further  information  what  w^e  must  do. 

I  grant  pardon,  said  he,  by  word  and  deed;  by  word, 
in  the  promise  of  forgiveness;  by  deed,  in  the  way  I  ob- 
tained it.  Take  the  first  from  my  lips  with  a  kiss;*  and 
the  other  as  it  shall  be  revealed.f 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  he  spake  many  good 

words  unto  them,  whereby  they  were  greatly  gladded. 

Christ  cru-      He  also  had  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  gate,  and  showed 

^1?^^  ^^"       them  by  what  deed  they  were  saved;    and  told  them 

withal.  That  that  sight  they  would  have  again,  as  they 

went  along  in  the  way,  to  their  comfort. 

So  he  left  them  awhile  in  a  summer  parlor  below, 
where  they  entered  into  talk  by  themselves;  and  thus 
Christiana  began:  0  Lord!  how  glad  am  I  that  we  are 
got  in  hither. 

Mercy.  So  you  well  may;  but  I  of  all  have  cause  to 
leap  for  joy. 

Chris.  I  thought  one  time,  as  I  stood  at  the  gate  (be- 
cause I  had  knocked,  and  none  did  answer)  that  all  our 
labor  had  been  lost,  especially  when  that  ugly  cur  made 
siidh  a  heavy  barking  against  us. 

Mercy.  But  my  worse  fear  was  after  I  saw  that  you 
was  taken  into  his  favor,  and  that  I  was  left  behind. 
Now,  thought  I,  it  is  fulfilled  which  is  written,  "Two 
w^omen  shall  be  grinding  together,  the  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left. "J  I  had  much  ado  to  forbear  crying 
out.  Undone,  undone! 

*  Cant.  i.  t  John  xx.  20. 
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And  afraid  I  was  to  knock  any  more;  but  when  1 
looked  up  to  what  was  written  over  the  gate,t  I  took 
courage.  I  also  thought  that  I  must  either  knock  again, 
or  die;  so  I  knocked,  but  I  cannot  tell  how,  for  my  spirit 
now  struggled  betwixt  life  and  death. 

^Chris.  Can  you  not  tell  how  you  knocked?  I  am  sure 
your  knocks  were  so  earnest,  that  the  very  sound  of  them 
made  me  start;  I  thought  I  never  heard  such  knocking 
in  all  my  life;  I  thought  you  would  have  come  in  by 
violent  hands,  or  have  taken  the  kingdom  by  storm.  J 

Mercy.  Alas!  to  be  in  my  case,  who  that  so  was  could 
but  have  done  so?  You  saw  that  the  door  was  shut  upon 
me,  and  that  there  was  a  most  cruel  dog  thereabouts. 
Who,  I  say  that  was  so  faint-hearted  as  I,  that  would  not 
have  knocked  with  all  their  might?  But  pray  what  said 
my  Lord  to  my  rudeness?  Was  he  not  angry  with  me? 

Chris.  When  he  heard  your  lumbering  noise,  he  gave 
a  wonderful  innocent  smile;  I  believe  what  you  did 
pleased  him  well  enough,  for  he  showed  no  sign  to  the 
contrary.  But  I  marvel  in  my  heart  why  he  keeps  such 
a  dog;  had  I  known  that  before,  I  fear  I  should  not  have 
had  heart  enough  to  have  ventured  myself  in  this  man- 
ner. But  now  we  are  in,  we  are  in;  and  I  am  glad  with 
all  my  heart. 

Mercy.  I  will  ask,  if  you  please,  next  time  he  comes 
down,  why  he  keeps  such  a  filthy  cur  in  his  yard;  I  hope 
he  will  not  take  it  amiss. 

Ay,  do,  said  the  children,  and  persuade  him  to  hang 
him;  for  we  are  afraid  he  will  bite  us  when  we  go  hence. 

So  at  last  he  came  down  to  them  again,  and  Mercy 
fell  to  the  ground  on  her  face  before  him,  and  worshiped 
and  said.  Let  my  Lord  accept  of  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
which  I  now  oifer  unto  him  with  the  calves  of  my  lips. 

So  he  said  unto  her,  "Peace  be  to  thee,  stand  up."  But 
she  continued  upon  her  face,  and  said,  "Righteous  art 
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thou,  0  Lord,  when  I  plead  with  thee;  yet  let  me  talk 
with  thee  of  thy  judgments.'^*  Wherefore  dost  thou 
keep  so  cruel  a  dog  in  thy  yard,  at  the  sight  of  which 
such  women  and  children  as  we  are  ready  to  fly  from  thy 
gate  for  fear? 

He  answered  and  said.  That  dog  has  another  owner,  he 
also  is  kept  close  in  another  man's  ground,  only  my  pil- 
grims hear  his  barking;  he  belongs  to  the  castle  which 
you  see  there  at  a  distance,  but  can  come  up  to  the  walls 
of  this  place.  He  has  frighted  many  an  honest  pilgrim 
from  worse  to  better,  by  the  great  voice  of  his  roaring. 
Indeed,  he  that  owneth  him  doth  not  keep  him  of  any 
good-will  to  me  or  mine,  but  with  intent  to  keep  the  pil- 
grims from  coming  to  me,  and  that  they  may  be  afraid  to 
knock  at  this  gate  for  entrance.  Sometimes  also  he  has 
broken  out,  and  has  worried  some  that  I  loved;t  ^^t  1 
take  all  at  present  patiently.  I  also  give  my  pilgrims 
timely  help,  so  they  are  not  delivered  up  to  his  power, 
to  do  to  them  what  his  doggish  nature  would  prompt  him 
to  do.  But  what!  my  purchased  one,  I  trow,  hadst  thou 
known  never  so  much  beforehand,  thou  wouldst  not  have 
been  afraid  of  a  dog. 

The  beggars  that  go  from  door  to  door  will,  rather 
than  they  will  lose  a  supposed  alms,  run  the  hazard  of 
the  bawling,  barking  and  biting  too,  of  a  dog;  and  shall 
a  dog — a  dog  in  another  man's  yard,  a  dog  whose  bark- 
ing I  turn  to  the  profit  of  pilgrims — keep  any  from  com- 
ing to  me?  I  deliver  them  from  the  lions,  their  darling 
from  the  power  of  the  dog. 

Mercy.  Then  said  Mercy,  I  confess  my  ignorance;  I 
spake  what  I  understood  not;  I  acknowledge  that  thou 
dost  all  things  well. 

Chris.  Then  Christiana  began  to  talk  of  their  journey, 
and  to  inquire  after  the  way.  So  he  fed  them,  and 
washed  their  feet,  and  set  them  in  the  way  of  his  steps, 
according  as  he  had  dealt  with  her  husband  before.    So 
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I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  they  walked  on  their  way,  and 
had  the  weather  very  comfortable  to  them. 
Then  Christiana  began  to  sing  saying: 

"Blessed  be  the  day  that  I  began 

A  pilgrim  for  to  be; 
And  blessed  also  be  that  man 
That   thereto   moved    me. 

\ 
"  'Tis  true,  'twas  long  ere  I  began 

To  seek  to  live  forever; 
But  now  I  run  as  fast  as  I  can; 
'Tis  better  late  than  never. 

"Our  tears  to  joy,  our  fears  to  faith, 
Are  turned,  as  we  see. 
That  our  beginning,  as  one  saith. 
Shows  what  our  end  will  be." 

Nov/  there  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  that 
fenced  in  the  way  up  which  Christiana  and  her  compan- 
ions were  to  go,  a  garden,  and  that  garden  belonged  to  The  devir 
him  whose  was  that  barking  dog  of  whom  mention  was  ^^^®"- 
made  before.  And  some  of  the  fruit-trees  that  grew  in 
that  garden  shot  their  branches  over  the  wall;  and  being 
mellow,  they  that  found  them  did  gather  them  up,  and 
oft  eat  of  them  to  their  hurt.  So  Christiana's  boys,  as 
boys  are  apt  to  do,  being  pleased  with  the  trees,  and  with 
the  fruit  that  did  hang  thereon,  did  pluck  them,  and 
began  to  eat.  Their  mother  did  also  chide  them  for  so 
doing,  but  still  the  boys  went  on. 

Well,  said  she,  my  sons,  you  transgress,  for  that  fruit 
is  none  of  ours;  but  she  did  not  know  that  they  did  be- 
long to  the  enemy;  I  will  warrant  you,  if  she  had,  she 
would  have  been  ready  to  die  for  fear.  But  that  passed, 
and  they  went  on  their  way.  Now,  by  that  they  were 
gone  about  two  bow-shots  from  the  place  that  led  them 
into  the  way,  they  espied  two  very  ill-favored  ones  com- 
ing down  apace  to  meet  them.  With  that  Christiana  and 
Mercy,  her  friend,  covered  themselves  with  their  veils, 
and  so  kept  on  their  journey;  the  children  also  went  on 
before;  so  that  at  last  they  met  together.    Then  they 
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that  came  down  to  meet  them,  came  just  up  to  the 
women,  as  if  they  would  embrace  them;  but  Christiana 
said.  Stand  back,  or  go  peaceably  by,  as  you  should.  Yet 
these  two,  as  men  that  are  deaf,  regarded  not  Christiana's 
words,  but  began  to  lay  hands  upon  them.  At  that 
Christiana,  waxing  very  wroth,  spurned  at  them  with  her 
feet.  Mercy  also  as  well  as  she  could,  did  what  she 
could  to  shift  them.  Christiana  again  said  to  them, 
Stand  back,  and  begone,  for  w^e  have  no  money  to  lose, 
being  pilgrims,  as  you  see,  and  such,  too,  as  live  upon  the 
charity  of  our  friends. 

Ill-favored.  Then  said  one  of  the  two  of  the  men.  We 
make  no  assault  upon  you  for  money,  but  are  come  out 
to  tell  you,  that  if  you  will  but  grant  one  small  request, 
which  we  shall  ask,  we  will  make  women  of  you  for  ever. 

Chris.  Now,  Christiana,  imagining  what  they  should 
mean,  made  answer  again.  We  will  neither  hear,  nor  re- 
gard, nor  yield  to  what  you  shall  ask.  We  are  in  haste, 
and  cannot  stay;  our  business  is  a  business  of  life  and 
death.  So,  again,  she  and  her  companions  made  a  fresh 
essay  to  go  past  them,  but  they  letted  them  in  their  way. 

Ill-fav.  And  they  said,  we  intend  no  hurt  to  your 
lives;  it  is  another  thing  we  would  have. 

Chris.  Ah,  quoth  Christiana,  you  would  have  us  body 
and  soul,  for  I  know  it  is  for  that  you  are  come;  but  we 
will  die  rather  upon  the  spot  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
brought  into  such  snares  as  shall  hazard  our  well-being 
hereafter.  And  with  that  they  both  shrieked  out  and 
cried  Murder!  murder!  and  so  put  themselves  under 
those  laws  that  are  provided  for  the  protection  of 
women.*  But  the  men  still  made  their  approach  upon 
them,  with  design  to  prevail  against  them.  They,  there- 
fore, cried  out  again. 

Now,  they  being,  as  I  said,  not  far  from  the  gate  in  at 
which  they  came,  their  voice  was  heard  from  where  they 
were,  thither;  wherefore  some  of  the  house  came  out,  and 
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knowing  that  it  was  Christiana's  tongue,  they  made   ^^  ^^  ^°°^ 

haste  to  her  relief.    But  by  that  they  were  got  within  ^^en  we 

sight  of  them,  the  women  were  in  a  very  great  scutHe,   are  as- 

the  children  also  stood  crying  by.     Then  did  he  that   sauited. 

came  in  for  their  relief  call  out  to  the  ruffians,  sayings 

What  is  that  thing  that  you  do?  Would  you  make  my 

Lord's  peoj>le  to  transgress?  He  also  attempted  to  take 

them  but  they  did  take  their  escape  over  the  wall  into  the 

garden  of  the  man  to  whom  the  great  dog  belonged;  so 

the  dog  became  their  protector.     This  Believer  then 

came  up  to  the  women,  and  asked  them  how  they  did. 

So  they  answered.  We  thank  thy  Prince,  pretty  well;  only 

we  have  been  somewhat  affrighted.    We  thank  thee  also 

for  that  thou  camest  in  to  our  help,  for  otherwise  we 

had  been  overcome. 

Eeliever.  So  after  a  few  more  words,  this  Reliever 
said  as  followeth:  I  marvelled  much  when  you  were 
entertained  at  the  gate  above,  being  [as]  ye  knew,  that 
ye  were  but  weak  women,  that  you  petitioned  not  the 
Lord  there  for  a  conductor;  then  might  you  have  avoid- 
ed these  troubles  and  dangers,  for  he  would  have  granted 
you  one. 

Chris.  Alas!  said  Christiana,  we  were  so  taken  with 
our  present  blessings,  that  dangers  to  come  were  forgot- 
ten by  us;  beside,  who  could  have  thought  that  so  near 
the  King's  palace  there  should  have  lurked  such  naughty 
ones?  Indeed,  it  had  been  well  for  us  had  we  asked  our 
Lord  for  one;  but,  since  our  Lord  knew  it  would  be  for 
our  profit,  I  wonder  he  sent  not  one  along  wdth  us! 

Rel.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  grant  things  not 
asked  for,  lest,  by  so  doing,  they  become  of  little  esteem;  j^ark  this: 
but  when  the  want  of  a  thing  is  felt,  it  then  comes  under  we  lose  for 
the  eyes  of  him  that  feels  it,  that  estimate  that  properly  ^^^^  °* 
is  its  due,  and  so,  consequently,  will  be  thereafter  used. 
Had  my  Lord  granted  you  a  conductor,  you  would  not 
neither  so  have  bewailed  that  oversight  of  yours,  in  not 
asking  for  one,  as  now  you  have  occasion  to  do.    So  all 
things  work  for  good,  and  tend  to  make  you  wary. 


asking. 
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Ohris.  Shall  we  go  back  again  to  my  Lord,  and  confess 
our  folly,  and  ask  one  ? 

Eel.  Your  confession  of  your  folly  I  will  present  him 
with.  To  go  back  again  you  need  not;  for  in  all  places 
where  you  shall  come,  you  will  find  no  want  at  all;  for  in 
every  of  my  Lord's  lodgings  which  he  has  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  his  pilgrims  there  is  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish them  against  all  attempts  whatsoever.  But,  as  I 
said,  "He  will  be  inquired  of  by  them,  to  do  it  for 
them.''*  And  it  is  a  poor  thing  that  is  not  worth  asking 
for.  When  he  had  thus  said,  he  went  back  to  his  place, 
and  the  pilgrims  went  on  their  way. 

Mercy.  Then  said  Mercy,  What  a  sudden  blank  is 
here!  I  made  account  w^e  had  now  been  past  all  danger, 
and  that  we  should  never  see  sorrow  more. 

Ohris.  Thy  innocency,  my  sister,  said  Christiana  to 
Mercy,  may  excuse  thee  much;  but  as  for  me,  my  fault  is 
so  much  the  greater,  for  that  I  saw  this  danger  before  I 
came  out  of  the  doors,  and  yet  did  not  provide  for  it 
where  provision  might  have  been  had.  I  am  there- 
fore much  to  be  blamed. 

Mercy.  Then  said  Mercy,  How  knew  you  this  before 
you  came  from  home?  Pray  open  to  me  this  riddle? 

Chris.  Why,  I  will  tell  you.  Before  I  set  foot  out  of 
doors,  one  night,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  I  had  a  dream  about 
this;  for  methought  I  saw  two  men,  as  like  these  as  ever 
the  world  they  could  look,  stand  at  my  bed's  feet,  plot- 
ting how  they  might  prevent  my  salvation.  I  will  tell 
you  their  very  words.  They  said  (it  was  w^hen  I  was  in 
my  troubles).  What  shall  we  do  with  this  woman?  for 
she  cries  out,  waking  and  sleeping,  for  forgiveness.  If 
she  be  suffered  to  go  as  she  begins,  we  shall  lose  her,  as 
we  have  lost  her  husband.  This,  you  know,  might  have 
made  me  take  heed,  and  have  provided  when  provision 
might  have  been  had. 

Mercy.  Well,  said  Mercy,  as  by  this  neglect  we  have 
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an  occasion  ministered  unto  ns  to  behold  our  imperfec-  Mercy 
tions;  so  our  Lord  has  taken  occasion  thereby  to  make  use  of  their 
manifest  the  riches  of  his  grace;  for  he,  as  we  see,  has  neglect  of 
followed  us  with  unasked  kindness,  and  has  delivered  us  *^"^^' 
from  their  hands  that  were  stronger  than  -we,  of  his 
mere  good  pleasure. 

Thus,  now  when  thej  had  talked  away  a  little  more 
time,  they  drew  nigh  to  a  house  which  stood  in  the  way, 
which  house  was  built  for  the  relief  of  pilgrims,  as  you 
will  find  more  fully  related  in  the  First  Part  of  these 
Eecords  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  So  they  drew  on 
toward  the  house  (the  House  of  the  Interpreter),  and 
when  they  came  to  the  door,  they  heard  a  great  talk  in 
the  house.  They  then  gave  ear,  and  heard,  as  they 
thought,  Christiana  mentioned  by  name.  For  you  must 
know  that  there  went  along,  even  before  her,  a  talk  of 
her  and  her  children's  going  on  pilgrimage.  And  this 
thing  was  the  more  pleasing  to  them,  because  they  had 
heard  that  she  was  Christian's  wife,  that  woman  who  was 
some  time  ago  so  unwilling  to  hear  of  §;oing  on  pilgrim- 
age. Thus,  therefore,  they  stood  still,  and  heard  the 
good  people  within  commending  her,  who,  they  little 
thought,  stood  at  the  door.  At  last  Christiana  knocked 
as  she  had  done  at  the  gate  before.  ISTow,  when  she  had 
knocked,  there  came  to  the  door  a  young  damsel,  named 
Innocent,  and  opened  the  door  and  looked,  and  behold 
two  women  were  there. 

Damsel.  Then  said  the  damsel  to  them.  With  whom 
wonld  you  speak  in  this  place? 

Chris.  Christiana  answered.  We  understand  that  this 
is  a  privileged  place  for  those  that  are  become  pilgrims, 
and  we  now  at  this  door  are  such;  wherefore  we  pray 
that  we  may  be  partakers  of  that  for  which  we  at  this 
time  are  come;  for  the  day,  as  thou  seest,  is  very  far 
spent,  and  we  are  loath  to-night  to  go  any  further. 

Damsel.  Pray  what  may  I  call  your  name,  that  I  may 
tell  it  to  my  Lord  within? 

Chris.  My  name  is  Christiana;  I  was  the  wife  of  that 
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God's  ways, 


pilgrim  that  some  years  ago  did  travel  this  way,  and 
these  be  his  four  children.  This  maiden  also  is  my 
companion,  and  is  going  on  pilgrimage  too. 

Innocent.  Then  ran  Innocent  in  (for  that  was  her 
name),  and  said  to  those  within,  Can  you  think  who  is 
at  the  door?  There  is  Christiana  and  her  children,  and 
her  companion,  all  waiting  for  entertainment  here.  Then 
they  leaped  for  joy,  and  w^ent  and  told  their  master.  So 
he  came  to  the  door,  and  looking  upon  her,  he  said. 
Art  thou  that  Christiana  whom  Christian,  the  good  man, 
left  behind  him  when  he  took  himself  to  a  pilgrim's 
life? 

Ohris.  I  am  that  woman  that  was  so  hardhearted  as  to 
slight  my  husband's  troubles,  and  that  left  him  to  go  on 
in  his  journey  alone,  and  these  are  his  four  children; 
but  now  I  also  am  come,  for  I  am  convinced  that  no  way 
is  right  but  this. 

Inter.  Then  is  fulfilled  that  which  also  is  written  of 
the  man  that  said  to  his  son,  "Go,  work  to-day  in  my 
vineyard.  He  answered  and  said,  I  will  not,  but  after- 
ward he  repented  and  went."* 

Chris.  Then  said  Christiana,  So  be  it  Amen,  God  make 
it  a  true  saying  upon  me,  and  grant  that  I  may  be  found 
at  the  last  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot  and  blameless! 

Inter.  But  why  standest  thou  thus  at  the  door?  Come 
in,  thou  daughter  of  Abraham.  We  were  talking  of  thee 
but  now,  for  tidings  have  come  to  us  before  how  thou  art 
become  a  pilgrim.  Come,  children,  come  in;  come,  maid- 
en, come  in.    So  he  had  them  all  into  the  house. 

So  when  they  were  within,  they  were  bidden  sit  down 
and  rest  them;  the  which  when  they  had  done,  those  that 
attended  upon  the  pilgrims  in  the  house  came  into  the 
room  to  see  them.  And  one  smiled,  and  another  smiled, 
and  they  all  smiled  for  joy  that  Christiana  was  become 
a  pilgrim.  They  also  looked  upon  the  boys.  They 
stroked  them  over  the  faces  with  the  hand,  in  token  of 
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their  kind  reception  of  them.  They  also  carried  it  lov- 
ingly to  Mercy,  and  bid  all  welcome  into  their  Master's 
house. 

After  a  while,  because  supper  was  not  ready,  the  In- 
terpreter  took  them  into  his  significant  rooms,  and  The  signifi- 
showed  them  what  Christian,  Christiana's  husband  had  ^"-"^  rooms, 
seen,  some  time  before.  Here,  therefore,  they  saw  the 
man  in  the  cage,  the  man  and  his  dream,  the  man  that 
cut  his  way  through  his  enemies,  and  the  picture  of  the 
biggest  of  them  all,  together  with  the  rest  of  those  things 
that  were  then  so  profitable  to  Christian. 

This  done,  and  after  these  things  had  been  somewhat 
digested  by  Christiana  and  her  company,  the  Interpreter 
takes  them  apart  again,  and  has  them  first  into  a  room 
where  was  a  man  that  could  look  no  way  but  down- 
ward, with  a  muck-rake  in  his  hand.  There  stood  also 
one  over  his  head,  with  a  celestial  crown  in  his  hand,  and 
proffered  him  that  crown  for  his  muck-rake;  but  the  man 
did  neither  look  up,  nor  regard,  but  raked  to  himself 
the  straws,  the  small  sticks,  and  dust  of  the  floor. 

Then,  said  Christiana,  I  persuade  m3^self  that  I  know 
somewhat  the  meaning  of  this;  for  this  is  a  figure  of  a 
man  of  this  world,  is  it  not,  good  Sir? 

Inter.  Thou  hast  said  the  right,  said  he,  and  his 
muck-rake  doth  show  his  carnal  mind.  And  whereas 
thou  seest  him  rather  give  heed  to  rake  up  straws  and 
sticks,  and  the  dust  of  the  floor,  than  to  what  he  says 
that  calls  to  him  from  above  witli  the  celestial  crown  in 
His  hand,  it  is  to  show  that  heaven  is  but  as  a  fable  to 
some,  and  that  things  here  are  counted  the  only  things 
substantial.  Now,  whereas  it  was  also  showed  thee  that 
the  man  could  look  no  way  but  downward,  it  is  to  kt 
thee  know  that  earthly  things,  when  they  are  with  power 
upon  men's  minds,  quite  carry  their  hearts  away  from 
God. 

Chris.  Then  said  Christiana,  Oh,  deliver  me  from 
this  muck-rake! 

Inter.     That  prayer,  said  the  Interpreter,  has  lain  by 
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till  it  is  almosit  rusty.  "Give  me  not  riches/'  is  scarce 
the  prayer  of  one  of  ten  thousand.*  Straws,  and  sticks, 
and  dusit,  with  most,  are  the  great  things  now  looked 
after. 

With  that  Mercy  and  Christiana  wept,  and  said,  It  is 
alas!  too  true. 

When  the  Interpreter  had  shown  them  this,  he  had 
them  into  the  very  hest  room  in  the  house;  a  very  brave 
room  it  was.  So  he  bid  them  look  round  about,  and  see 
if  they  could  find  anything  profitable  there.  Then  they 
looked  round  and  round;  for  there  was  nothing  there  to 
be  seen  but  a  very  great  spider  on  the  wall;  and  that 
they  overlooked. 

Mercy.  Then  said  Mercy,  Sir,  I  see  nothing;  but 
Christiana  held  her  peace. 

Inter.  But,  said  the  Interpreter,  look  again;  and  she 
therefore  looked  again,  and  said.  Here  is  not  anything 
but  an  ugly  spider,  who  hangs  by  her  hands  upon  the 
wall.  Then  said  he.  Is  there  but  one  spider  in  all  this 
spacious  room?  Then  the  water  stood  in  Christiana's 
eyes,  for  she  was  a  woman  quick  of  apprehension;  and 
she  said.  Yea,  Lord,  there  is  here  more  than  one.  Yea, 
and  spiders  whose  venom  is  far  more  destructive  than 
that  which  is  in  her.  The  Interpreter  then  looked 
pleasantly  upon  her,  and  said.  Thou  hast  said  the  truth. 
This  made  Mercy  blush,  and  the  boys  to  cover  their 
faces,  for  they  all  began  now  to  understand  the  riddle. 

Then  said  the  Interpreter  again,  'The  spider  taketh 
hold  with  her  hands  (as  you  see),  and  is  in  king's  pal- 
The  inter-  aces."t  And  wherefore  is  this  recorded,  but  to  show 
you,  that  how  full  of  the  venom  of  sin,  soever  you  be, 
yet  you  may,  by  the  hand  of  faith,  lay  hold  of,  and  dwell 
in  the  best  room  that  belongs  to  the  King's  house  above. 

Chris.  I  thought,  said  Christiana,  of  something  of 
this;  but  I  could  not  imagine  it  all.  I  thought  that  we 
were  like  spiders,  and  that  we  looked  like  ugly  creatures. 


pretation. 
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in  what  fine  room  soever  we  were;  but  that  by  this  spider, 
this  venomous  and  ill-favored  creature,  we  were  to  learn 
how  to  act  faith,  that  came  not  into  my  mind.  And  yet 
she  has  taken  hold  with  her  hands,  as  I  see,  and  dwells 
in  the  best  room  in  the  house.  God  has  made  nothing 
in  vain. 

Then  they  seemed  all  to  be  glad;  but  the  water  stood 
in  their  eyes;  yet  they  looked  one  upon  another,  and  also 
bowed  before  the  Interpreter. 

He  had  them  then  into  another  room,  where  was  a 
hen  and  chickens,  and  bid  them  observe  a  while.  So 
one  of  the  chickens  went  to  the  trough  to  drink,  and  , 
every  time  she  drank  she  lifted  up  her  head  and  her  eyes 
toward  heaven.  See,  said  he,  what  this  little  chick  doth, 
and  learn  of  her  to  acknowledge  whence  your  mercies 
come,  by  receiving  them  with  looking  up.  Yet  again, 
said  he,  observe  and  look;  so  they  gave  heed  and  per- 
ceived that  the  hen  did  walk  in  a  four-fold  method  to- 
ward her  chickens.  1.  She  had  a  common  call,  and  that 
she  hath  all  day  long.  2.  She  had  a  special  call,  and 
that  she  had  but  sometimes.  3.  She  had  a  brooding 
note.     And  4.  She  had  an  outcry.* 

Now,  said  he,  compare  this  hen  to  your  King,  and 
these  chickens  to  his  obedient  ones.  For,  answerable  to 
her,  himself  has  his  methods,  which  he  walketh  in  to- 
ward his  people;  by  his  common  call,  he  gives  nothing; 
by  his  special  call,  he  always  has  something  to  give;  he 
has  also  a  brooding  voice  for  them  that  are  under  his 
wing;  and  he  has  an  outcry  to  give  the  alarm  when  he 
seeth  the  enemy  come.  I  chose,  my  darlings,  to  lead  you 
into  the  room  where  such  things  are,  because  you  are 
women,  and  they  are  easy  for  you. 

And,  Sir,  said  Christiana,  pray  let  us  see  some  more. 
So  he  had  them  into  the  slaughter-house,  where  was  a 
butcher  killing  of  a  sheep;  and  behold  the  sheep  was 
quiet,  and  took  her  death  patiently.     Then  said  the  In- 

•Matt.  xxiii.  37. 
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terpreter.  You  must  learn  of  this  sheep  to  suffer,  and  to 
put  up  with  wrongs  without  murmurmings  and  com- 
plaints. Behold  how  quietly  she  taketh  her  death,  and 
without  objecting,  she  suffereth  her  skin  to  be  pulled 
over  her  ears.     Your  king  doth  call  you  his  sheep. 

After  this,  he  led  them  into  his  garden,  where  was 
great  variety  of  flowers;  and  he  said.  Do  you  see  all  these? 
So  Christiana  said.  Yes.  Then  said  he  again.  Behold 
the  flowers  are  diverse  in  stature,  in  quality,  and  color, 
and  smell,  and  virtue;  and  some  are  better  than  some; 
also  where  the  gardener  hath  set  them,  there  they  stand, 
and  quarrel  not  with  one  another. 

Again,  he  had  them  into  his  field,  which  he  had  sowed 
with  wheat  and  corn;  but  when  they  beheld,  the  tops  of 
all  were  cut  off,  only  the  straw  remained;  he  said  again. 
This  ground  was  dunged,  and  plowed,  and  sowed;  but 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  crop?  Then  said  Christiana, 
Burn  some,  and  make  muck  of  the  rest.  Then  said  the 
Interpreter  again.  Fruit,  you  see,  is  that  thing  you  look 
for,  and  for  want  of  that  you  condemn  it  to  the  fire, 
and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men:  beware  that  in 
this  you  condemn  not  yourselves. 

Then,  as  they  were  coming  in  from  abroad,  they  es- 
pied a  little  robin  v/ith  a  great  spider  in  his  mouth;  so 
the  Interpreter  said.  Look  here.  So  they  looked,  and 
Mercy  wondered;  but  Christiana  said.  What  a  disparage- 
ment is  it  to  such  a  little  pretty  bird  as  the  robin  red- 
breast is,  he  being  also  a  bird  above  many,  that  loveth  to 
maintain  a  kind  of  sociableness  with  man;  I  had  thought 
they  had  lived  upon  crumbs  of  bread,  or  upon  other 
such  harmless  matter.     I  like  him  worse  than  I  did. 

The  Interpreter  then  replied.  This  robin  is  an  em- 
blem, very  apt  to  set  forth  some  professors  by;  for  to 
sight  they  are,  as  this  robin,  pretty  of  note,  color  and 
carriage.  They  seem  also  to  have  a  very  great  love  for 
professors  that  are  sincere;  and  above  all  other,  to  desire 
to  sociate  with  them,  and  to  be  in  their  company,  as  if 
they  could  live  upon  the  good  man's  crumbs.    They  pre^ 
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tend  also,  that  therefore  it  is  that  they  frequent  the 
house  of  the  godly  and  the  appointments  of  the  Lord; 
but,  when  they  are  by  themselves,  as  the  robin,  they  can 
catch  and  gobble  up  spiders,  they  can  change  their  diet, 
drink  iniquity,  and  swallow  down  sin  like  water. 

So,  when  they  were  come  again  into  the  house,  be- 
cause supper  as  yet  was  not  ready,  Christiana  again  de-  you  wm"get 
sired  that  the  Interpreter  would  either  show  or  tell  of  at  that 
some  other  things  that  are  profitable.  which  yet 

Then  the  Interpreter  began,  and  said.  The  fatter  the  veaied.^^" 
sow  is,  the  more  she  desires  the  mire;  the  fatter  the  ox 
is,  the  more  gamesomely  he  goes  to  the  slaughter;  and 
the  more  healthy  the  lusty  man  is,  the  more  prone  he  is 
unto  evil. 

There  is  a  desire  in  women  to  go  neat  and  fine,  and  it 
is  a  comely  thing  to  be  adorned  with  that  that  in  God's 
sight  is  of  great  price. 

It  is  easier  watching  a  night  or  two,  than  to  sit  up  a 
whole  year  together.  So  it  is  easier  for  one  to  begin  to 
profess  well,  than  to  hold  out  as  he  should  to  the  end. 

Every  shipmaster,  w^hen  in  a  storm,  will  willingly  cast 
that  overboard  that  is  of  the  smallest  value  in  the  ves- 
sel; but  who  will  throw  the  best  out  first?  None  but  he 
that  f  eareth  not  God. 

One  leak  will  sink  a  ship;  and  one  sin  will  destroy  a 
sinner. 

He  that  forgets  his  friend,  is  ungrateful  unto  him;  he 
That  forgets  his  Saviour,  is  unmerciful  to  himself. 

He  that  lives  in  sin,  and  looks  for  happiness  here- 
after, is  like  him  that  soweth  cockle,  and  thinks  to  fill 
his  barn  with  wheat  or  barley. 

If  a  man  would  live  well,  let  him  fetch  his  last  day  to 
him,  and  make  it  always  his  company-keeper. 

Whispering  and  change  of  thoughts,  prove  that  sin  is 
in  the  world. 

If  the  world,  which  God  sets  light  by,  is  counted  a 
thing  of  that  worth  with  men,  what  is  heaven,  which 
God  commandcth? 
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If  tlie  life  that  is  attended  with  so  many  troubles,  is 
so  loath  to  be  let  go  by  us,  what  is  the  life  above  ^ 

Everybody  will  cry  up  the  goodness  of  men;  but  who 
is  there  that  is,  as  he  should  be,  affected  with  the  good- 
ness of  God? 

We  seldom  sit  down  to  meat,  but  we  eat  and  leave;  so 
there  is  in  Jesus  Christ  more  merit  and  righteousness 
than  the  whole  world  has  need  of. 

When  the  Interpreter  had  done,  he  takes  them  out 
into  his  garden  again,  and  had  them  to  a  tree,  whose  in- 
side was  all  rotten  and  gone,  and  yet  it  grew  and  had 
Of  the  tree  leaves.  Then  said  Mercy,  What  means  this?  This 
tenVt^  ^°  '  ^^^^>  ^^^^  ^^^  whose  outside  is  fair,  and  whose  inside  is 
heart.  rotten,  it  is  to  which  many  may  be  compared  that  are 

in  the  garden  of  God,  who  with  their  mouths  speak  high 
in  behalf  of  God,  but  indeed  will  do  nothing  for  Him; 
whose  leaves  are  fair,  but  their  heart  good  for  nothing 
but  to  be  tinder  for  the  devil's  tinder-box. 

Now  supper  was  ready,  the  table  spread,  and  all  things 
set  on  the  board;  so  they  sat  down  and  did  eat,  when  one 
had  given  thanks.  And  the  Interpreter  did  usually  en- 
tertain those  that  lodged  with  him  with  music  at  meals; 
so  the  minstrels  played.  There  was  also  one  that  did 
sing,  and  a  very  fine  voice  he  had.     His  song  was  this: 

"The  Lord  is  only  my  support, 

And  he  that  doth  me  feed; 
How  can  I  then  want  anything 
Whereof  I  stand  in  need?" 

When  the  song  and  music  was  ended,  the  Interpreter 
asked  Christiana  what  it  was  that  at  first  did  move  her 
to  betake  herself  to  a  Pilgrim's  life.  Christiana  an- 
swered. First,  The  loss  of  my  husband  came  into  my 
mind,  at  which  I  was  heartily  grieved;  but  all  that  was 
but  natural  affection.  Then,  after  that,  came  the  trou- 
bles and  pilgrimage  of  my  husband  into  my  mind,  and 
also  how  like  a  churl  I  had  carried  it  to  him  as  to  that. 
So  guilt  took  hold  of  my  mind,  and  would  have  drawn 
me  into  the  pond,  but  that  opportunely  I  had  a  dream 
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of  the  well-being  of  my  husband,  and  a  letter  sent  me  bj- 
the  King  of  that  country  where  my  husband  dwells,  to 
come  to  him.  The  dream  and  the  letter  together  so 
wrought  upon  my  mind  that  they  forced  me  to  this 
way. 

Inter.  But  met  you  with  no  opposition  before  jou 
set  out  of  doors? 

Chris.  Yes,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  one  Mrs.  Timorous 
(she  was  akin  to  him  that  would  have  persuaded  my  hus- 
band to  go  back,  for  fear  of  the  lions).  She  also  so  be- 
fooled me  for,  as  she  called  it,  my  intended  desperate  ad- 
venture; she  also  urged  what  she  could  to  dishearten  me 
from  it,  the  hardship  and  troubles  that  my  husband  met 
with  in  the  way:  but  all  this  I  got  over  pretty  well.  But 
a  dream  that  I  had  of  two  ill-looked  ones,  that  I  thought 
did  plot  how  to  make  me  miscarry  in  my  journey,  that 
hath  troubled  me  much;  yea,  it  still  runs  in  my  mind, 
and  makes  me  afraid  of  every  one  that  I  meet,  lest  they 
should  meet  me  to  do  me  a  mischief,  and  to  turn  me  out 
of  the  way.  Yea,  I  may  tell  my  Lord,  though  I  would 
not  have  everybody  know  it,  that  between  this  and  the 
gate  by  which  we  got  into  the  way,  we  were  both  so  sore- 
ly assaulted  that  we  were  made  to  cry  out.  Murder!  and 
the  two  that  made  this  assault  upon  us  were  like  the 
two  that  I  saw  in  my  dream. 

Then  said  the  Interpreter,  Thy  beginning  is  good,  thy 
latter  end  shall  greatly  increase.  So  he  addressed  him- 
self to  Mercy,  and  said  unto  her.  And  what  moved  thee 
to  come  hither,  sweet  heart? 

Then  Mercy  blushed  and  trembled,  and  for  a  while 
continued  silent. 

Inter.  Then  said  he.  Be  not  afraid,  only  believe,  and 
speak  thy  mind. 

Mercy.  So  she  began,  and  said,  Truly,  Sir,  my  want 
of  experience  is  that  which  makes  me  covet  to  be  in  si- 
lence, and  that  also  that  fills  me  with  fears  of  coming 
short  at  last.  I  cannot  tell  of  visions  and  dreams  as 
my  friend  Christiana  can;  nor  know  I  what  it  is  to  mourn 

18 
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for  my  refusing  of  the  counsel  of  those  that  were  good 
relations. 

Inter.  What  was  it  then,  dear  heart,  that  hath  pre- 
vailed with  thee  to  do  as  thou  hast  done? 

Mercy.  Why,  when  our  friend  here  was  packing  up 
to  be  gone  from  our  town,  I  and  another  went  accident- 
ally to  see  her;  so  we  knocked  at  the  door  and  went  in. 
When  we  were  within,  and  seeing  what  she  was  doing, 
we  asked  what  was  her  meaning.  She  said,  she  was 
sent  for  to  go  to  her  hushand;  and  then  she  up  and  told 
us  how  she  had  seen  him  in  a  dream,  dwelling  in  a  curi- 
ous place,  among  immortals,  wearing  a  crown,  playing 
upon  a  harp,  eating  and  drinking  at  his  Prince's  table, 
and  singing  praises  to  him  for  bringing  him  thither, 
etc.  Now,  methought,  while  she  was  telling  these  things 
unto  us,  my  heart  burned  within  me;  and  I  said  in  my 
heart.  If  this  be  true,  I  will  leave  my  father  and  my 
mother,  and  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  will,  if  I  may, 
go  along  with  Christiana. 

So  I  asked  her  further  of  the  truth  of  these  things, 
and  if  she  would  let  me  go  with  her;  for  I  saw  now  that 
there  was  no  dwelling,  but  with  the  danger  of  ruin,  any 
longer  in  our  town.  But  yet  I  came  away  with  a  heavy 
heart,  not  for  that  I  was  unwilling  to  come  away,  but 
for  that  so  many  of  my  relations  were  left  behind. 

And  I  am  come,  with  all  the  desire  of  my  heart,  and 
will  go,  if  I  may,  with  Christiana,  unto  her  husband, 
and  his  King. 

Inter.  Thy  setting  out  is  good,  for  thou  hast  given 
credit  to  the  truth.  Thou  art  a  Euth,  who  did,  for  the 
love  she  bare  to  Naomi,  and  to  the  Lord  her  God,  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  the  land  of  her  nativity,  to  come 
out,  and  go  with  a  people  that  she  knew  not  heretofore. 
"The  Lord  recompense  thy  work,  and  a  full  reward  be 
given  thee  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whose 
wings  thou  art  come  to  trust."* 

*  Ruth  ii.   12. 
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Kow  supper  was  ended,  and  preparation  was  made  for 
bed;  the  women  were  laid  singly  alone,  and  the  boys  by 
themselves.  Now  when  Mercy  was  in  bed,  she  could 
not  sleep  for  joy,  for  that  now  her  doubts  of  missing  at 
last,  were  removed  further  from  her  than  ever  they 
were  before.  So  she  lay  blessing  and  praising  God,  who 
had  had  such  favor  for  her. 

In  the  morning  they  rose  with  the  sun,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  their  departure;  but  the  Interpreter 
would  have  them  tarry  awhile,  for,  said  he,  you  must  or- 
derly go  from  hence.  Then  said  he  to  the  damsel  that 
first  opened  unto  them,  Take  them  and  have  them  into 
the  garden  to  the  bath,  and  there  wash  them,  and  make 
them  clean  from  the  soil  w^hich  they  have  gathered  by 
traveling.  Then  Innocent  the  damsel  took  them,  and 
had  them  into  the  garden,  and  brought  them  into  the 
bath;  so  she  told  them  that  there  they  must  wash  and  be  ^^^  ^^^^ 
clean,  for  so  her  master  would  have  the  women  to  do  ^^^^  ^^ 
that  called  at  his  house,  as  they  were  going  on  pilgrim- 
age. They  went  in  and  v/ashed,  yea,  they  and  the  boys 
and  all;  and  they  came  out  of  that  bath,  not  only  sweet 
and  clean,  but  also  much  enlivened  and  strengthened  in 
their  joints.  So  when  they  came  in,  they  looked  fairer 
a  deal  than  when  they  went  out  to  the  washing. 

When  they  were  returned  out  of  the  garden  from  the 
bath,  the  Interpreter  took  them,  and  looked  upon  them, 
and  said  unto  them.  Fair  as  the  moon.  Then  he  called 
for  the  seal,  wherewith  they  used  to  be  sealed  that  were 
washed  in  his  bath.  So  the  seal  w^as  brought,  and  he 
set  his  mark  upon  them,  that  they  might  be  known  in 
the  places  whither  they  were  yet  to  go.  Now  the  seal 
was  the  contents  and  sum  of  the  passover  which  the 
children  of  Israel  did  eat  when  they  came  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  the  mark  was  set  between  their  eyea. 
The  seal  greatly  added  to  their  beauty,  for  it  w^as  an 
ornament  to  their  faces.  It  also  added  to  their  gravity, 
and  made  their  countenances  more  like  those  of  angels.* 

*Exod.  xiii.  8-10, 
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Then  said  the  Interpreter  again  to  the  damsel  that 
waited  upon  these  women,  Go  into  the  vestry  and  fetch 
out  garments  for  these  people;*  so  she  went  and  fetched 
out  white  raiment,  and  laid  down  before  him;  so  he 
commanded  them  to  put  it  on.  "It  was  fine  linen,  white 
and  clean/'t  When  the  women  were  thus  adorned,  they 
seemed  to  be  a  terror  one  to  the  other;  for  that  they 
could  not  see  that  glory  each  one  on  herself  which  they 
could  see  in  each  other.  Now,  therefore,  they  began  to 
True  esteem  each  other  'better  than  themselves.     "For  you  are 

humility.  fairer  than  I  am,'^  said  one;  and  "You  are  more  comely 
than  I  "am,"  said  another.  The  children  also  stood 
am-azed  to  see  into  what  fashion  they  were  brought. 

The  Interpreter  then  called  for  a  man-servant  of  his, 
one  Great^heart,  and  bid  him  take  sword  and  helmet 
and  shield;  and  take  these  my  daughters,  said  he,  and 
conduct  them  to  the  house  called  Eeautiful,  at  Avhich 
place  they  will  rest  next.  So  he  took  his  weapons  and 
went  before  them;  and  the  Interpreter  said,  God  speed. 
Those,  also,  that  belonged  to  the  family,  sent  them 
away  with  many  a  good  wish.  So  they  went  on  their 
way  and  sang — 

"This  plaxje  has  been  our  second  stage; 

Here  we  have  heard  and  seen 
Those  good  things  that,  from  age  to  age, 
To  others  hid  have  been. 

"The  dunghill-raker,  spider,  hen. 
The  chicken,  too,  to  me 
Hath  taught  a  lesson;  let  me  then 
Conformed  to  it  be. 

"The  butcher,  garden,  and  the  field. 
The  robin  and  his  bait. 
Also  the  rotten  tree  doth  yield 
Me   argument   of   weight. 

"To  move  me  for  to  watch  and  pray. 
To  strive  to  be  sincere; 
To  take  my  cross  up  day  by  day, 

And  serve  the  L.orJ  with  fear." 

♦Matt.  xxii.  11.  t  Rev.  xix.  8. 
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Kow  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  they  went  on,  and  Great- 
heart  went  before  them;  so  they  went  and  came  to  the 
place  where  Christian's  burden  fell  off  his  back,  and 
tumbled  into  a  sepulcher.  Here,  then,  they  made  a 
pause;  and  here  also  they  blessed  God.  Now,  said  Chris- 
tiana, it  comes  to  my  mind,  what  was  said  to  us  at 
the  gate,  to-Jwit,  that  we  should  have  pardon  by  word 
and  deed;  by  word,  that  is,  by  the  promise;  by  deed,  to- 
wit,  in  the  way  it  was  obtained.  What  the  promise  is 
of  that  I  know  something;  but  what  it  is  to  have  pardon 
by  deed,  or  in  the  way  that  it  was  obtained,  Mr.  Great- 
heasrt,  I  suppose  you  know;  wherefore,  if  you  please,  let 
us  hear  you  discourse  thereof. 

Great-heart.  Pardon  by  the  deed  done,  is  pardon  ob- 
tained by  some  one,  for  another  that  hath  need  thereof: 
not  by  the  person  pardoned,  but  in  the  way,  saith  an- 
other, in  which  I  have  obtained  it.  So  then  to  speak  to 
the  question  more  at  large,  the  pardon  that  you  and 
Mercy  and  these  boys  have  attained,  was  obtained  by  an- 
other, to-wit,  by  Him  that  let  you  in  at  the  gate;  and  He 
hath  obtained  it  in  this  double  way.  He  has  performed 
righteousness  to  cover  you,  and  spilt  blood  to  wash  you 
in. 

Chris.  But  if  he  parts  with  his  rigihteousness  to  us, 
what  will  he  have  for  himself? 

Great-heart.  He  has  more  righteousness  than  you 
have  need  of,  or  than  he  needeth  himself. 

Ohris.     Pray  make  that  appear. 

Great-^heart.  With  all  my  heart;  but  first  I  must 
premise,  that  He  of  whom  we  are  now  about  to  speak  is 
one  that  has  not  his  fellow.  He  has  two  natures  in  one 
person,  plain  to  be  distinguished,  impossible  to  be  divid- 
ed. Unto  each  of  these  natures  a  righteousness  belong- 
eth,  and  each  righteousness  is  essential  to  thai  nature; 
so  that  one  may  as  easily  cause  the  nature  to  be  extinct, 
as  to  separate  its  justice  or  righteousness  from  it.  Of 
these  righteousnesses,  therefore,  we  are  not  made  partak- 
ers, so  as  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  should  be  put  upon 
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US  that  we  might  be  m-ade  just,  aud  live  thereby.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  righteousness  which  this  Person 
has,  as  these  two  natures  are  joined  in  one:  and  this  is 
not  the  righteousness  of  the  Godhead,  as  distinguished 
from  the  manhood:  nor  the  righteousness  of  the  man- 
hood, as  distinguished  from  the  Godhead;  but  a  right- 
eousness which  standeth  in  the  union  of  both  natures, 
and  may  probably  be  called  the  righteousness  that  is  es- 
sential to  his  being  prepared  of  God  to  the  capacity  of 
his  mediatory  office  which  He  was  to  be  intrusted  with. 
If  He  parts  with  His  first  righteousness,  He  parts  with 
his  Godhead;  if  He  parts  with  His  second  righteousness, 
He  parts  with  the  purity  of  His  manhood;  if  he  parts 
with  His  third.  He  parts  with  that  perfection  that  capa- 
christ's  citates  Him  to  the  office  of  mediation.     He  has,  there- 

obedience,  fore,  another  righteousness  which  standeth  in  perform- 
ance, or  obedience  to  a  revealed  will;  and  that  is  it  that 
He  puts  upon  sinners,  and  that  by  which  their  sins  are 
covered.  Wherefore  He  saith,  "As  by  one  man's  diso- 
bedience, many  were  made  sinners;  so  by  the  obedience 
of  one,  shall  many  be  made  righteous."* 

Chris.  But  are  the  other  righteousnesses  of  no  use  to 
us? 

Greait^heart.  Yes;  for  though  they  are  essential  to 
his  natures  and  offices,  and  so  cannot  be  communicated 
unto  another,  yet  it  is  by  virtue  of  them  that  the  right- 
eousness that  justifies  is  for  that  purpose  efficacious. 
The  righteousness  of  his  Godhead  gives  virtue  to  his 
obedience;  the  righteousness  of  his  manhood  giveth  ca- 
pability to  his  obedience  to  justify;  and  the  righteous- 
ness that  standeth  in  the  union  of  these  two  natures  to 
his  office,  giveth  authority  to  that  righteousness  to  do 
the  work  for  which  it  is  ordained. 

So,  then,  here  is  a  righteousness  that  Christ,  as  God, 
has  no  need  for,  for  he  is  God  without  it;  here  is  a 
righteousness  that  Christ  as  man,  has  no  need  of  to 
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make  Mm  so,  for  he  is  a  perfect  man  without  it;  again, 
here  is  a  righteousness  that  Christ,  as  God-man,  has  no 
need  of,  for  he  is  perfectly  so  without  it.  Here,  then, 
is  a  righteousness  that  Christ,  as  God,  as  man,  as  God- 
man,  has  no  need  of,  with  reference  to  himself,  and 
therefore  he  can  spare  it;  a  justifying  righteousness,  that 
he  for  himself  wanteth  not,  and  tlierefore  he  giveth  it 
away;  hence  it  is  called  "the  gift  of  righteousness."* 
This  righteousness,  since  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  has 
made  himself  under  the  law,  must  he  given  away;  for  the 
law  doth  not  only  bind  him  that  is  under  it  "to  do  just- 
ly," but  to  use  charity.  Wherefore  he  must,  he  ought, 
by  the  law,  if  he  hath  two  coats,  to  give  one  to  him  that 
hath  none.  Now  our  Lord,  indeed,  hath  two  coats — 
one  for  himself,  and  one  to  spare;  wherefore  he  freely 
bestows  one  upon  those  that  have  none.  And  thus 
Christiana  and  Mercy,  and  the  rest  of  you  that  are  here, 
doth  your  pardon  come  by  deed,  or  by  the  work  of  an- 
other man?  Your  Lord  Christ  is  he  that  has  worked, 
and  has  given  away  what  he  wrought  for  to  the  next 
poor  beggar  he  meets. 

But  again,  in  order  to  pardon  by  deed,  there  must 
something  be  paid  to  God  as  a  price,  as  well  as  some- 
thing prepared  to  cover  us  withal.  Sin  has  delivered  us 
up  to  -the  just  curse  of  a  righteous  law;  now,  from  this 
curse  we  must  be  justified  by  way  of  redemption,  a  price 
being  paid  for  the  harms  we  have  done;t  and  this  is  by 
the  blood  of  your  Lord,  who  came  and  stood  in  your 
place  and  stead,  and  died  your  death  for  your  transgres- 
sions. J  Thus  has  he  ransomed  you  from  your  transgres- 
sions by  blood,  and  covered  your  polluted  and  deformed 
souls  with  righteousness.  For  the  sake  of  which  God 
passeth  by  you,  and  will  not  hurt  you  when  he  comes 
to  judge  the  world. 

Chris.     This  is  brave.     Now  I  see  there  was  some- 
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thing  to  'be  learned  by  our  being  pardoned  by  word  and 
deed.  Good  Mercy,  let  us  labor  to  keep  this  in  mind; 
and,  my  children,  do  you  remember  it  also.  But,  sir, 
was  not  this  it  that  made  my  good  Christian's  burden 
fall  from  off  his  shoulder,  and  that  made  him  give  three 
leaps  for  joy? 

Great-heart.  Yes,  it  was  the  belief  of  this  that  cut 
those  strings  that  could  not  be  cut  by  other  means;  and 
it  was  to  give  him  a  proof  of  the  virtue  of  this,  that  he 
was  suffered  to  carry  his  burden  to  the  cross. 

Chris.  I  thought  so;  for  though  my  heart  was  light- 
ful  and  joyous  before,  yet  it  is  ten  times  more  lightsome 
and  joyous  now.  And  I  am  persuaded  by  what  I  have 
felt,  though  I  have  felt  but  little  as  yet,  that  if  the  most 
burdened  man  in  the  world  was  here,  and  did  see  and 
believe  as  I  now  do,  it  would  make  his  heart  the  more 
merry  and  blithe. 

Great-heart.  There  is  not  only  comfort,  and  the  ease 
of  a  burden  brought  to  us,  by  the  sight  and  considera- 
tion of  these,  but  an  endeared  affection  begot  in  us  by  it; 
for  who  can,  if  he  doth  but  once  think  that  pardon 
comes,  not  only  by  promise,  but  thus,  but  be  affected  by 
the  ways  and  means  of  his  redemption,  and  so  with  the 
man  that  wrought  it  for  him. 

Chris.  True;  methinks  it  makes  my  heart  bleed  to 
think  that  he  should  bleed  for  me.  Oh,  thou  loving 
One!  Oh,  thou  blessed  One!  Thou  deservest  to  have 
me;  thou  hast  bought  me;  thou  deservest  to  have  me  all; 
thou  hast  paid  for  me  ten  thousand  times  more  than  I 
am  worth!  No  marvel  that  this  made  the  water  stand 
in  my  husband's  eyes,  and  that  it  made  him  trudge  so 
nimbly  on.  I  am  persuaded  he  wished  me  with  him; 
but,  vile  wretch  that  I  was,  I  let  him  come  all  alone!  Oh, 
Mercy,  that  thy  father  and  mother  were  here;  yea,  and 
Mrs.  Timorous  also;  nay  I  wish  now  with  all  my  heart 
that  here  was  Madame  Wanton  too.  Surely,  surely  their 
hearts  would  be  affected;  nor  could  the  fear  of  the  one, 
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nor  the  powerful  lusts  of  the  other,  prevail  with  them 
to  go  home  again,  and  to  refuse  to  become  good  pilgrims. 

Great-heart.  You  speak  now  in  the  warmth  of  your 
affections.  Will  it,  think  you,  be  always  thus  with  you? 
Besides,  this  is  not  communicated  to  every  one  that  did 
see  your  Jesus  bleed.  There  were  that  stood  by,  and 
that  saw  the  blood  run  from  his  heart  to  the  ground, 
and  yet  w^ere  so  far  off  this  that,  instead  of  lamenting, 
they  laughed  at  him;  and,  instead  of  becoming  his  dis- 
ciples, did  harden  their  hearts  against  him.  So  that  all 
that  you  have,  my  daughters;  you  have  by  a  peculiar  im- 
pression made  by  a  divine  contemplating  upon  what  I 
have  spoken  to  you.  Eemember  that  it  was  told  you  that 
the  hen,  by  her  common  call,  gives  no  meat  to  her  chick- 
ens.    This  you  have,  therefore,  by  a  special  grace. 

Now,  I  saw  still  in  my  dream,  that  they  went  on  until 
they  were  come  to  the  place  that  Simple,  and  Sloth,  and 
Presumption  lay  and  slept  in,  when  Christian  went  by 
on  pilgrimage;  and,  behold,  they  were  hanged  up  in 
irons,  a  little  way  off  on  the  other  side. 

Mercy.  Then  said  Mercy  to  him  that  was  their  guide 
and  conductor,  What  are  those  three  men,  and  for  what 
are  they  hanged  there? 

Grreatt-iheart.  These  three  men  were  men  of  very  bad 
qualities.  They  had  no  mind  to  be  pilgrims  them- 
selves, and  whosoever  they  could,  they  hindered.  They 
were  for  sloth  and  folly  themselves,  and  whoever  they 
could  persuade  with,  they  made  so  too;  and,  withal, 
taught  them  to  presume  that  they  should  do  well  at  last. 
They  were  asleep  when  Christian  went  by;  and  now  you 
go  by  they  are  hanged. 

"Behold  here  how  the  slothful  are  a  sign 
Hung  up,  'cause  holy  ways  they  did  decline. 
See  here,  too,  how  the  child  doth  play  the  man, 
And  weak  grow  strong  when  Great-heart  leads  the  van." 

Mercy.  But  could  they  persuade  any  to  be  of  their 
opinion? 
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Great-lieart.  Yes;  they  turned  several  out  of  the 
way.  There  was  Slow-pace,  that  they  persuaded  to  do 
as  they.  They  also  prevailed  with  one  Short-wind,  with 
one  Xo-heart,  with  one  Linger-af ter-lust,  and  with  one 
Sleepy-head,  and  with  a  young  woman,  her  name  was 
Dull,  to  turn  out  of  the  way,  and  become  as  they.  Be- 
f^ides  they  brought  up  an  ill-report  of  your  Lord,  per- 
suading others  that  he  was  a  taskmaster.  They  also 
brought  up  -an  evil  report  of  the  good  land,  saying  it 
was  not  half  so  good  as  some  pretend  it  was.  They 
also  began  to  villify  his  servants,  and  to  count  the  very 
best  of  them  meddlesome,  troublesome,  busybodies. 
Further,  they  could  call  the  bread  of  God,  husks;  the 
comforts  of  his  children,  fancies;  the  travel  and  labor 
of  pilgrims,  things  to  no  purpose. 

Chris.  Nay,  said  Christiana,  if  they  were  such,  they 
shall  never  be  bewailed  by  me.  They  have  but  what 
they  deserve;  and  I  think  it  is  well  that  they  hang  so 
near  the  highway,  that  others  may  see  and  take  warn- 
ing. But  had  it  not  been  well  if  their  crimes  had  been 
engraven  on  some  plate  of  iron  or  brass,  and  left  here, 
even  where  they  did  their  mischief,  for  a  caution  to  other 
bad  men? 

Great-heart.  So  it  is,  as  you  well  may  perceive,  if  you 
will  go  a  little  to  the  wall. 

Mercy.  No,  no;  let  them  hang,  and  their  names  rot, 
and  their  crimes  live  forever  against  them.  I  think  it  a 
high  favor  that  they  were  hanged  before  we  came  hither; 
who  knows  else  what  they  might  have  done  to  such  poor 
women  as  we  are?  Then  she  turned  it  into  a  song,  say- 
ing—- 

"Now  then,  you  three,  hang  there,  and  be  a  sign 
To  an  that  shall  against  the  truth  combine; 
And  let  him  that  comes  after  fear  this  end. 
If  unto  pilgrims  he  is  not  a  friend. 
And  thou,  my  soul,  of  all  such  men  beware. 
That  unto  holiness  opposers  are." 

Thus  they  went  on  till  they  came  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Hill  Difficulty,  where,  again,  their  good  friend,  Mr. 
Great-heart,  took  an  occasion  to  tell  them  of  what  hap- 
pened there  when  Christian  himself  went  by.  So  he 
had  them  first  to  the  spring.  Lo,  said  he,  this  is  the 
spring  that  Christian  drank  of  before  he  went  up  this 
hill;  and  then  it  was  clear  and  good,  but  now  it  is  dirty 
with  the  feet  of  some  that  are  not  desirous  that  pilgrims 
here  should  quench  their  thirst.*  Thereat,  Mercy  said, 
And  why  so  envious  trow?  But,  said  their  guide,  it 
will  do,  if  taken  up,  and  put  into  a  vessel  that  is  sweet 
and  good;  for  then  the  dirt  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  water  will  come  out  by  itself  more  clear.  Thus, 
therefore,  Christiana  and  her  companions  were  com- 
pelled to  do.  They  took  it  up,  and  put  it  into  an  earth- 
en pot,  and  so  let  it  stand  till  the  dirt  was  gone  to  the 
bottom,  and  then  they  drank  thereof. 

Next,  he  showed  them  the  two  by-ways  that  were 
at  the  foo^  of  the  hill,  where  Formality  and  Hypocrisy 
lost  themselves.  And,  said  he,  these  are  dangerous 
paths.  Two  were  here  cast  away  when  Christian  came 
by;  and  although,  as  you  see,  these  ways  are  since  stop- 
ped up  with  chains,  posts,  and  a  ditch,  yet  there  are  that 
will  choose  to  adventure  here,  rather  than  take  the  pains 
to  go  up  this  hill. 

Chris.  "The  Y^ay  of  the  transgressors  is  hard.^'J  It 
is  a  wonder  that  they  can  get  into  those  ways  without 
danger  of  breaking  their  necks. 

Great-heart.  They  will  venture.  Yea,  if  at  any  time 
any  of  the  king^s  servants  do  happen  to  see  them,  and 
do  call  unto  them,  and  tell  them  that  they  are  in  the 
wrong  ways,  and  do  bid  them  beware  the  danger,  then 
they  will  railingly  return  them  answer,  and  say,  "As  for 
the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  unto  us  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  thee:  but  we  will 
certainly  do  whatsoever  thing  goeth  forth  out  of  our 
own  mouth,"  etc.f    Nay,  if  you  look  a  little  further, 


It  is  diffi- 
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you    shall    see    that  these  Avays  are  made  cautionary 

enough,  not  only  by  these  posts,  and  ditch,  and  chain, 

but  also  by  being  hedged  up^  yet  they  will  choose  to  go 

there. 

Chris.     They  are  idle;  they  love  not  to  take  pains; 

The  reason      up-hill  way  is  unpleasant  to  them.     So  it  is  fulfilled 

why  some       unto  them  as  it  is  written,  "The  way  of  the  slothful  man 

to  go^in^hy-    ^^  ^®  ^^  hedge  of  thorns."J  Yea,  they  will  rather  choose 

ways.  to  walk  upon  a  snare,  than  to  go  up  this  hill,  and  the 

rest  of  this  way  to  the  city. 

Then  they  set  forward,  and  began  to  go  up  the  hill, 
and  up  the  hill  they  went;  but  before  they  got  to  the  top, 
Christiana  began  to  pant;  and  said,  I  dare  say  this  is  a 
breathing  hill.  No  marvel  if  they  that  love  their  ease 
more  than  their  souls,  choose  to  themselves  a  smoother 
way.  Then  said  Mercy,  I  must  sit  down;  also  the  least 
of  the  children  began  to  cry.  Come,  come,  said  Great- 
heart,  sit  not  down  here,  for  a  little  above  is  the  Prince's 
arbor.  Then  took  he  the  little  boy  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  up  thereto. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  arbor,  they  were  very 
willing  to  sit  down,  for  they  were  all  in  a  pelting  heat. 
Then  said  Mercy,  How  sweet  is  rest  to  them  that  labor.* 
And  how  good  is  the  Prince  of  pilgrims  to  provide  such 
resting-places  for  them!  Of  this  arbor  I  have  heard 
much;  but  I  never  saw  it  before.  But  here  let  us  beware 
of  sleeping;  for,  as  I  have  heard,  for  that  it  cost  poor 
Christian  dear. 

Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart  to  the  little  ones.  Come, 
my  pretty  boys,  how  do  you  do?  What  think  you  now 
of  going  on  pilgrimage?  Sir,  said  the  least,  I  was  al- 
most beat  out  of  heart;  but  I  thank  you  for  lending  me  a 
hand  at  my  need.  And  I  remember  now  what  my  moth- 
er hath  told  me,  namely,  that  the  way  to  heaven  is  as  up 
a  ladder,  and  the  way  to  hell  is  as  down  a  hill.     But  I 

t  Prov.  XV.  19.  *  Matt.  xi.  28. 


hardest,  up 
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had  rather  go  up  the  ladder  to  life,  than  down  the  hill  to 
death. 

Then  said  Mercy,  But  the  proverb  is.  To  go  down  the   J^^^^^^^^ 
hill  is  easy.     But  James  said  (for  that  was  his  name). 
The  day  is  coming  when,  in  my  opinion,  going  down  hill   hiii? 
will  he  the  hardest  of  all.     'Tis  a  good  boy,  said  his  Mas- 
ter, thou  hast  given  her  a  right  answer.     Then  Mercy 
smiled;  but  the  little  boy  did  blush. 

Chris.  Come,  said  Christiana,  will  you  eat  a  bit,  a 
little  to  sweeten  your  mouths,  while  you  sit  here  to  rest 
your  legs?  For  I  have  here  a  piece  of  pomegranate, 
which  Mr.  Interpreter  put  in  my  hand,  just  when  I  came 
out  of  his  doors.  He  gave  me  also  a  piece  of  a  honey- 
comb, and  a  little  bottle  of  spirits.  I  thought  he  gave 
you  something,  said  Mercy,  because  he  called  you  aside. 
Yes,  so  he  did,  said  the  other.  But,  said  Christiana,  it 
shall  still  be,  as  I  said  it  should,  when  -at  first  we  came 
from  home,  thou  shalt  be  a  sharer  in  all  the  good  that  I 
have,  because  thou  so  willingly  didst  become  my  compan- 
ion. Then  she  gave  to  them,  and  they  did  eat,  both 
Mercy  and  the  boys.  And,  said  Christiana  to  Mr.  Great- 
heart,  Sir,  will  you  do  as  we?  But  he  answered,  You 
are  going  on  pilgrimage,  and  presently  I  shall  return. 
Much  good  may  what  you  have  do  to  you.  At  home  T 
eat  the  same  every  day.  Now,  when  they  had  eaten  and 
drank,  and  had  chatted  a  little  longer,  their  guide  said 
to  them.  The  day  wears  away,  if  you  think  good,  let  us 
prepare  to  be  going.  So  they  got  up  to  go,  and  the  lit- 
tle boys  went  before.  But  Christiana  forgot  to  take  her 
bottle  of  spirits  with  her;  so  she  sent  her  little  boy  back 
to  fetch  it.  Then  said  Mercy,  I  think  this  is  a  losing 
place.  Here  Christian  lost  his  roll,  and  here  Christiana 
left  her  bottle  behind  her.  Sir,  what  is  the  cause  of 
this?  So  their  guide  made  answer,  and  said.  The  cause 
is  sleep  or  forgetfulness.  Some  sleep  when  they  should 
keep  awake;  and  some  forget  when  they  should  remem- 
ber; and  this  is  the  very  cause  why,  often  at  the  resting- 
places,  some  pilgrims,  in  some  things,  come  off  losers. 
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PilgTims  should  watch,  and  remember  what  they  have 
already  received  under  their  greatest  enjojrments;  but 
for  want  of  doing  so,  ofttimes  their  rejoicing  ends  in 
tears,  and  their  sunshine  in  a  cloud.  Witness  the  story 
of  Christian  a-t  this  place. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  place  where  Mistrust 
and  Timorous  met  Christian  to  persuade  him  to  go  back 
for  fear  of  the  lions,  they  perceived  as  it  were  a  stage, 
and  before  it  toward  the  road,  a  broad  plate,  with  a  copy 
of  verses  written  thereon,  and  underneath,  the  reason  of 
raising  up  of  that  stage  in  that  place  rendered.  The 
verses  were  these: 


"Let  him  who  sees  this  stage  take  heed 

Unto  his  heart  and  tongue; 

Lest  if  he  do  not,  here  he  speed 

As  some  have  long  agone." 


An  emblem 
of  those 
that  go  on 
bravely, 
when  there 
is  no  dan- 
ger, but 
shrink 
when  troub- 
les come. 


The  T/ords  underneath  the  verses  were,  "This  stage 
was  built  to  punish  such  upon,  who,  through  timorous- 
ness  or  mistrust,  shall  be  afraid  to  go  further  on  pil- 
grimage; also  on  this  stage,  both  Mistrust  and  Timorous 
were  burned  through  the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron  for  en- 
deavoring to  hinder  Christian  in  his  journey." 

Then  said  Mercy,  This  is  much  like  to  the  saying  of 
the  Beloved,  ^'What  shall  be  given  unto  thee?  or  what 
shall  be  done  unto  thee,  thou  false  tongue?  Sharp  ar- 
rows of  the  mighty,  with  coals  of  juniper."* 

So  they  went  on  till  they  came  wi'thin  sight  of  the 
lions.  Now  Mr.  Great-heart  was  a  strong  man;  so  he 
was  not  afraid  of  a  lion;  but  yet  when  they  were  come 
up  to  the  place  where  the  lions  were  the  boys  that  went 
before  were  glad  to  cringe  behind,  for  they  were  afraid 
of  the  lions;  so  they  stepped  back,  and  went  behind.  At 
this  their  guide  smiled,  and  said,  How  now,  my  boys,  do 
you  love  to  go  before  when  no  danger  doth  approach,  and 
love  to  come  behind  so  soon  as  the  lions  appear? 


*  Ps.  cxx.  3,  4. 
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Now,  as  they  went  up,  Mr.  Great-heart  drew  his  sword 
with  intent  to  make  a  way  for  the  pilgrims  in  spite  of  the 
lions.  Then  there  appeared  one  that  it  seems  had  taken 
upon  him  to  back  the  lions;  and  he  said  to  the  pilgrims' 
guide^  What  is  the  cause  of  your  coming  hither?  Now 
the  name  of  that  man  was  Grim,  or  Bloody-man,  he- 
cause  of  his  slaying  of  pilgrims,  and  he  was  of  the  race 
of  the  giants. 

Great-heart.  Then  said  the  pilgrims'  guide.  These 
women  and  children  are  going  on  pilgrimage;  and  this 
is  the  way  they  must  go,  and  go  it  they  shall,  in  spite  of 
thee  and  the  lions. 

Grim.  This  is  not  their  way,  neither  shall  they  go 
therein.  I  am  come  forth  to  withstand  them,  and  to 
that  end  will  back  the  lions. 

Now,  to  say  truth,  by  reason  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
lions,  and  of  the  grim  carriage  of  him  that  did  back 
them,  this  way  had  of  late  lain  much  unoccupied,  and 
was  almost  all  grown  over  with  grass. 

Chris.  Then  said  Christiana,  Though  the  highways 
have  been  unoccupied  heretofore,  and  though  the  trav- 
elers have  been  made  in  time  past  to  walk  through  by- 
paths, it  must  not  be  so  now  I  am  risen.  Now,  '^I  am 
risen  a  mother  in  Israel."* 

Grim.  Then  he  swore  by  the  lions  but  it  should;  and 
therefore  bid  them  turn  aside,  for  they  should  not  have 
passage  there. 

Great-heart.  But  their  guide  made  first  his  approach 
unto  Grim,  and  laid  so  heavily  at  him  with  his  sword 
that  he  forced  him  to  a  retreat. 

Grim.  Then  said  he  that  attempted  to  back  the  lions. 
Will  you  slay  me  upon  mine  own  ground? 

Great-^heart.  It  is  the  King's  highway  that  we  are 
in,  and  in  His  way  it  is  that  thou  hast  placed  thy  lions; 
but  these  women  and  these  children,  though  weak,  shall 
hold  on  their  way  in  spite  of  thy  lions.     And  with  that 

*  Judges  V.  6,  7. 
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he  gave  him  again  a  downright  blow,  and  brought  him 
upon  his  knees.  With  this  blow  he  also  broke  his  hel- 
met, and  with  the  next  he  cut  off  an  arm.  Then  did  the 
giant  roar  so  hideously,  that  his  voice  frightened  the 
women,  and  yet  they  were  glad  to  see  him  lie  sprawling 
upon  the  ground.  Now  the  lions  were  chained,  and  so 
of  themselves  could  do  nothing.  Wherefore,  when  old 
Grim,  that  intended  to  back  them,  was  dead,  Mr.  Great- 
heart  said  to  the  pilgrims,  "Come  now  and  follow  me, 
and  no  hurt  shall  happen  to  you  from  the  lions."  They 
therefore  went  on,  but  the  women  trembled  as  they 
passed  by  them;  the  boys  also  looked  as  if  they  would  die, 
but  they  all  got  by  without  further  hurt. 

Now  then  they  were  within  sight  of  the  Porter's 
Lodge,  and  they  soon  came  up  unto  it;  but  they  made 
the  more  haste  after  this  to  go  thither,  because  it  is  dan- 
gerous traveling  there  in  the  night.  So  when  they  were 
come  to  the  gate,  the  guide  knocked,  and  the  Porter 
cried.  Who  is  there?  But  as  soon  as  the  guide  had  said, 
It  is  I,  he  knew  his  voice,  and  came  down  (for  the  guide 
had  oft  before  that  come  thither  as  a  conductor  of  pil- 
grims). When  he  was  come  down,  he  opened  the  gate, 
and  seeing  the  guide  standing  just  before  it  (for  he  saw 
not  the  women,  for  they  were  behind  him),  he  said  unto 
him.  How  now,  Mr.  Great-heart,  what  is  your  business 
here  so  late  to-night?  I  have  brought,  said  he,  some  pil- 
grims hither,  where,  by  my  Lord's  commandment,  they 
must  lodge;  I  had  been  here  some  time  ago,  had  I  not 
been  opposed  by  the  giant  that  did  use  to  back  the  lions; 
but  I,  after  a  long  and  tedious  combat  with  him,  have 
cut  him  off,  and  have  brougtht  the  pilgrims  hither  in 
safety. 

Porter.     Will  you  not  go  in,  and  stay  till  morning? 

Great-heart.    No;  I  will  return  to  my  Lord  to-night. 

Chris.  Oh,  Sir,  I  know  not  how  to  be  willing  you 
should  leave  us  in  our  pilgrimage,  you  have  been  so 
faithful  and  so  loving  to  us,  you  have  fought  so  stoutly 
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for  us,  you  have  been  so  hearty  in  counselling  of  us,  that 
I  shall  never  forget  your  favor  toward  us. 

Mercy.  Then  said  Mercy,  0  that  we  might  have  thy 
company  to  our  journey's  end!  How  can  such  poor 
women  as  we  hold  out  in  a  way  so  full  of  troubles  as  this 
way  is,  without  a  friend  and  defender? 

James.  Then  said  James,  the  youngest  of  the  boys. 
Pray,  Sir,  be  persuaded  to  go  with  us,  and  help  us,  be- 
cause we  are  so  weak,  and  the  way  so  dangerous  as  it  is. 

Great-heart.  I  am  at  my  Lord's  commandment;  II 
He  shall  allot  me  to  be  your  guide  quite  through,  I  will 
willingly  wait  upon  you.  But  here  you  failed  at  first; 
for,  when  He  bid  me  come  thus  far  with  you,  then  you 
should  have  begged  me  of  Him  to  have  gone  quite 
through  with  you,  and  He  would  have  granted  your  re- 
quest. However,  at  present,  I  must  withdraw;  and  so, 
good  Christiana,  Mercy,  and  my  brave  children.  Adieu. 

Then  the  Porter,  Mr.  Watchful,  asked  Christiana  of 
her  country,  and  of  her  kindred;  and  she  said,  I  came 
from  the  City  of  Destruction;  I  am  a  widow  woman,  and 
my  husband  is  dead;  his  name  was  Christian,  the  Pil- 
grim. How!  said  the  Porter,  was  he  your  husband?  Yes, 
said  ^he,  and  these  are  his  children;  and  this,  pointing  to 
Mercy,  is  one  of  my  townswomen.  Then  the  Porter  rang 
his  bell,  as  at  such  times  he  is  wont,  and  there  came  to 
the  door  one  of  the  damsels,  whose  name  was  Humble- 
mind;  and  to  her  the  Porter  said,  G-o  iell  it  within,  that 
Christiana,  the  wife  of  Christian,  and  her  children,  are 
come  hither  on  pilgrimage.  She  went  in,  therefore,  and 
told  it.  But  oh,  what  noise  for  gladness  was  there  with- 
in, when  the  damsel  did  but  drop  that  word  out  of  her 
mouth! 

So  they  came  with  haste  to  the  Porter,  for  Christiana 
stood  still  at  the  door.  Then  some  of  the  most  grave  said 
unto  her,  Come  in,  Christiana,  come  in,  thou  wife  of 
that  good  man;  come  in,  thou  blessed  woman;  come  in, 
with  all  that  are  with  thee.  So  she  went  in,  and  they 
follov/cd  her  that  were  her  children  and  her  companions. 
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Christians* 
love  is 
kindled  at 
the  sight  of 


Christ's 
bosom  is  for 
all  pilgrims. 


Now  when  they  were  gone  in,  they  were  had  into  a  very 
large  room,  where  they  were  bidden  to  sit  down;  so  they 
sat  down,  and  the  chief  of  the  house  was  called  to  see 
and  welcome  the  guests.  Then  they  came  in,  and  un- 
derstanding who  they  were,  did  salute  each  other  with  a 
one  another,  kiss,  and  said.  Welcome,  ye  vessels  of  the  grace  of  God; 
welcome  to  us,  your  friends. 

Now,  because  it  was  somewhat  late,  and  because  the 
pilgrims  were  weary  with  their  Journey,  and  also  made 
faint  with  the  sight  of  the  fight,  and  of  the  terrible  lions, 
therefore  they  desired,  as  soon  as  mig'ht  be,  to  prepare 
to  go  to  rest.  Nay,  said  those  of  the  family,  refresh 
yourselves  first  with  a  morsel  of  meat;  for  they  had  pre- 
pared for  them  a  lamb,  with  the  accustomed  sauce  be- 
longing thereto;*  for  the  Porter  had  heard  before  of 
their  coming,  and  had  told  it  to  them  within.  So  when 
they  had  supped,  and  ended  their  prayer  with  a  psalm, 
they  desired  they  might  go  to  rest.  But  let  us,  said 
Christiana,  if  we  may  be  so  bold  as  to  choose,  be  in  that 
chamber  that  was  my  husband^s  when  he  was  here.  So 
they  had  them  up  thither,  and  they  lay  all  in  a  room. 
When  they  were  at  rest,  Christiana  and  Mercy  entered 
into  discourse  about  things  that  were  convenient. 

Chris.  Little  did  I  think  once,  when  my  husband 
went  on  pilgrimage,  I  should  ever  have  followed. 

Mercy.  And  you  as  little  thought  of  lying  in  his  bed, 
and  in  hi&  chamber  to  rest,  as  you  do  now. 

Chris.  And  much  less  did  I  ever  think  of  seeing  his 
face  with  comfort,  and  of  worshiping  the  Lord  the 
King  with  him,  and  yet  now  I  believe  I  shall. 

Mercy.     Hark!     Don't  you  hear  a  noise? 

Chris.  Yes;  it  is,  as  I  believe,  a  noise  of  music,  for 
joy  that  we  are  here. 

Mercy.  Wonderful!  music  in  the  house,  music  in  the 
heart,  and  music  also  in  heaven,  for  joy  that  we  are  here! 

Thus  they  talked  awhile,  and  then  betook  themselves 


*  E»od.  xii.  21,  28;  John  i.  29. 
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to  sleep.  So,  in  the  morning,  when  these  were  awake, 
Christiana  said  to  Mercy: 

Chris.  What  was  the  matter  that  you  did  laugh  in 
your  sleep  to-night?    I  suppose  you  was  in  a  dream. 

Mercy.  So  I  was,  and  a  sweet  dream  it  was;  but  are 
you  sure  I  laughed? 

Chris.  Yes,  you  laughed  heartily;  but,  prithee,  Mer- 
cy, tell  me  thy  dream. 

Mercy.  1  was  a-dreamed  that  I  sat  all  alone  in  a  soli- 
tary place,  and  was  bemoaning  of  the  hardness  of  my 
heart.  Now,  I  had  not  sat  there  long,  but  methought 
many  were  gathered  about  me,  to  see  me,  and  to  hear 
what  it  was  that  I  said.  So  they  hearkened,  and  I  went 
on  bemoaning  the  hardness  of  my  heart.  At  this  some 
of  them  laughed  at  me,  some  called  me  fool,  and  some 
began  to  thrust  me  about.  With  that  methought  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  one  coming  with  wings  toward  me. 
So  he  came  directly  to  me,  and  said,  Mercy  w'hat  aileth 
thee?  Kow,  when  he  had  heard  me  make  my  complaint, 
he  said,  "Peace  be  to  thee.'^  He  also  wiped  mine  eyes 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  clad  me  in  silver  and  gold. 
He  put  a  chain  about  my  neck,  and  ear-rings  in  mine 
ears,  and  a  beautiful  crown  upon  my  'head.*  Then  he 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  Mercy,  come  after  me. 
So  he  went  up,  and  I  followed,  till  we  came  at  a  golden 
gate.  Then  he  knocked  and  when  they  within  had 
opened,  the  man  went  in,  and  I  followed  him  up  to  a 
throne,  upon  which  one  sat,  and  he  said  to  me.  Welcome, 
daughter.  The  place  looked  bright  and  twinkling  like 
the  stars  or  rather  like  the  sun;  and  I  thought  that  I 
saw  your  husband  there.  So  I  awoke  from  my  dream. 
But  did  I  laugh? 

Chris.  Laugh!  ay,  and  well  you  might,  to  see  yourself 
so  well.  For  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  I 
believe  it  was  a  good  dream;  and  that,  as  you  have  begun 
to  find  the  first  part  true,  so  you  shall  find  the  second  at 

♦  Ezek.  xvi.  8-11. 
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lasft.  "God  speaketh  once,  yea,  twice,  yet  man  per- 
ceiveth  it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  and  slumberings  upon 
the  bed."*  We  need  not,  when  a-bed,  lie  awake  to  talk 
with  God.  He  can  visit  ns  while  we  sleep,  and  cause  us 
then  to  hear  his  voice.  Our  heart  ofttimes  wakes  when 
we  sleep;  and  God  can  speak  to  that,  either  by  words,  by 
proverbs,  by  signs  and  similitudes,  as  well  as  if  one  was 
awake. 

Mercy.  Well,  I  am  glad  of  my  dream;  for  I  hope,  ere 
long,  to  see  it  fulfilled,  to  the  making  me  laugh  again. 

Chris.  I  think  it  is  now  high  time  to  rise,  and  to 
know  what  we  must  do. 

Mercy.  Pray,  if  they  invite  us  to  stay  awhile,  let  us 
willingly  accept  the  proffer.  I  am  the  willinger  to  stay 
awhile  here  to  grow  l)etter  acquainted  with  these  maids. 
Metihinks  Prudence,  Piety  and  Charity  have  very  comely 
and  sober  countenances. 

Chris.  We  shall  see  what  they  will  do.  So  when  they 
were  up  and  ready,  they  came  down;  and  they  asked  one 
another  of  their  rest,  and  if  it  was  comfortable  or  not. 

Mercy.  Very  good,  said  Mercy;  it  was  one  of  the  best 
night's  lodgings  that  ever  I  had  in  my  life. 

Then  said  Prudence  and  Piety,  If  you  will  be  per- 
suaded to  stay  here  awhile,  you  shall  have  what  the  house 
will  afford. 

Char.  Ay,  and  that  with  a  very  good  will,  said  Char- 
ity. So  they  consented,  and  stayed  there  about  a  month 
or  above,  and  became  very  profitable  onfe  to  another. 
And  because  Prudence  would  see  how  Christiana  had 
brought  up  her  children,  she  asked  leave  of  her  to  cate- 
chise them.  So  she  gave  her  free  consent.  Then  she 
began  at  the  youngest,  whose  name  was  James. 

Prudence.  And  she  said,  Come,  James,  canst  thou  tell 
me  who  made  thee? 

*Job.    xxxlii.    11,   15. 
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James.  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Prud.  Good  boy.  And  canst  thou  tell  me  who  saves 
thee? 

James.  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Prud.  Good  hoy  still.  But  how  doth  God  the  Father 
save  thee? 

James.  By  his  grace. 

Prud.  How  doth  God  the  Son  save  thee? 

James.  By  his  righteousness,  death,  ai^d  blood,  and 
life. 

Prud.  And  how  doth  God  the  Holy  Ghost  save  thee? 

James.  By  his  illumination,  by  his  renovation,  and  by 
his  preservation. 

Then  said  Prudence  to  Christiana.  You  are  to  be 
commended  for  thus  bringing  up  your  children.  I  sup- 
pose I  need  not  ask  the  rest  these  questions,  since  the 
youngest  of  them  can  answer  them  so  well.  I  will,  there- 
fore, now  apply  myself  to  the  next  youngest. 

Prud.  Then  she  said.  Come,  Joseph  (for  his  name  was 
Joseph),  will  you  let  me  catechise  you? 

Joseph.  With  all  my  heart. 

Prud.  What  is  man? 

Joseph.  A  reasonable  creature,  so  made  by  God,  a? 
my  brother  said. 

Prud.  What  is  supposed  by  this  word  "saved?" 

Joseph.  That  man  by  sin  has  brought  himself  into  a 
state  of  captivity  and  misery. 

Prud.  What  is  supposed  by  his  being  saved  by  the 
Trinity? 

Joseph.  That  Sin  is  so  great  apd  mighty  a  tyrant,  that 
none  can  pull  us  out  of  his  clutches  but  God;  and  that 
God  is  so  good  and  loving  to  man  as  to  pull  him  indeed 
out  of  this  miserable  state. 

Prud.  'V\niat  is  God's  design  in  saving  of  poor  meji? 
Joseph.  The  glorifying  of  his  name,  of  his  grace  ^nd 
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justice,  etc.;  and  the  everlasting  happiness  of  his 
creature. 

Prud.  AVho  are  they  that  must  be  saved? 

Joseph.  Those  that  accept  of  his  salvation. 

Prud.  Good  boy,  Joseph;  thy  mother  has  taught  thee 
well,  and  thou  hast  hearkened  to  what  ^he  hath  said  unto 
thee. 

Then  said  Prudence  to  Samuel,  who  was  the  eldest  but 
one: 

Prud.  Come  Samuel,  are  you  willing  that  I  should 
catechise  you  also? 

Samuel.  Yes,  forsooth,  if  you  please. 

Prud.  What  is  heaven? 

Sam.  A  place  and  state  most  blessed,  because  God 
dwelleth  there. 

Prud.  What  is  hell? 

Sam.  A  place  and  state  most  woeful,  because  it  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  sin,  the  devil  and  death. 

Prud.     Why  wouldst  thou  go  to  heaven? 

Sam.  That  I  may  see  God,  and  serve  him  without 
weariness,  that  I  may  see  Christ,  and  love  him  ever- 
lasting; that  I  may  have  that  fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  me  that  I  can  by  no  means  here  enjoy. 

Prud.  A  very  good  boy  also,  and  one  that  has  learned 
well. 

Then  she  addressed  herself  to  the  eldest,  whose  name 
was  Matthew;  and  she  said  to  him.  Come,  Matthew,  shall 
I  also  catechise  you? 

Matthew.  With  a  very  good  will. 

Prud.  I  ask,  then,  if  there  was  ever  anything  that  had 
a  being  antecedent  to,  or  before,  God? 

Matt.  No,  for  God  is  eternal;  nor  is  there  anything, 
excepting  himself,  that  had  a  being  until  the  beginning 
of  the  first  day.  ^'For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is." 

Prud.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Bible? 

Matt.  It  is  the  holy  Word  of  God. 
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Prud.  Is  there  nothing  written  therein  but  what  you 
understand? 

Matt.  Yes;  a  great  deal. 

Prud.  What  do  you  do  when  you  meet  with  such 
places  therein  that  you  do  not  understand? 

Matt.  I  think  G  od  is  wiser  than  I.  I  pray  also  that  he 
will  please  to  let  me  know  all  therein  that  he  knows  will 
he  for  my  good. 

Prud.  How  believe  you  as  touching  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead? 

Matt.  I  believe  they  shall  rise,  the  same  that  was 
buried:  the  same  in  nature,  though  not  in  corruption. 
And  I  believe  this  upon  a  double  account:  First,  because 
God  has  promised  it;  secondly,  because  He  is  able  to 
perform  it. 

Then  said  Prudence  to  the  boys.  You  must  still  heark- 
en to  your  mother,  for  she  can  learn  you  more.  You 
must  also  diligently  give  ear  to  what  good  talk  you  shall 
hear  from  others;  for,  for  your  sakes  do  they  speak  good 
things.  Observe,  also,  and  that  with  carefulness,  what 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  do  teach  you;  but  especially 
be  much  in  the  meditation  of  that  Book  that  was  the 
cause  of  your  father's  becoming  a  pilgrim.  I,  for  my 
part,  my  children,  will  teach  you  what  I  can  while  you 
are  here,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  ask  me  questions 
that  tend  to  godly  edifying. 

Now,  by  that  these  Pilgrims  had  been  at  this  place  a 
week,  Mercy  had  a  visitor  that  pretended  some  good-will 
unto  her,  and  his  name  was  Mr.  Brisk,  a  man  of  some 
breeding,  and  that  pretended  to  religion;  but  a  man  that 
stuck  very  close  to  the  world.  So  he  came  once  or  twice, 
or  more,  to  Mercy,  and  offered  love  unto  her.  Now 
Mercy  was  of  a  fair  countenance,  and  therefore  the  more 
alluring. 

Her  mind  also  was  to  be  always  busying  of  herself  in 
doing,  for  when  she  had  nothing  to  do  for  herself,  she 
would  be  making  of  hose  and  garments  for  others,  and 
would  bestow  them  upon  them  that  had  need.  And  Mr, 
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Brisk  not  knowing  where  or  liow  she  disposed  of  what 
she  had  made,  seemed  to  be  greatly  taken,  for  that  he 
found  her  never  idle.  I  will  warrant  her  a  good  house- 
wife, quoth  he  to  himself. 

Mercy  then  revealed  the  business  to  the  maidens  that 
wdre  of  the  house,  and  inquired  of  them  concerning  him, 
for  they  did  know  him  better  than  she.  So  they  told  her, 
that  he  was  a  very  busy  young  man,  and  one  that  pre- 
tended to  religion;  but  was,  as  they  feared,  a  stranger  to 
the  power  of  that  which  was  good. 

Nay  then,  said  Mercy,  I  will  look  no  more  on  him;  for 
I  purpose  never  to  have  a  clog  to  my  soul. 

Prudence  then  replied  that  there  needed  no  great  mat- 
ter of  discouragement  to  be  given  to  him,  her  continuing 
so  as  she  had  begun  to  do  for  the  poor,  would  quickly 
cool  his  courage. 

So  the  next  time  he  comes,  he  finds  her  at  her  old 
work,  a-making  of  things  for  the  poor.  Then  said  he. 
What?  always  at  it?  Yes,  said  she,  either  for  myself  or 
for  others.  And  what  canst  thou  earn  a-day?  quoth  he. 
I  do  these  things,  said  she,  "that  I  may  be  rich  in  good 
works,  laying  up  in  store  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come,  that  I  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."*  Why, 
prithee,  what  dost  thou  with  them?  Clothe  the  naked, 
said  she.  With  that  his  countenance  fell.  So  he  fore- 
bore  to  come  at  her  again,  and  when  he  was  asked  the 
reason  why,  he  said,  that  Mercy  was  a  pretty  lass,  but 
troubled  with  ill  conditions. 

When  he  had  left  her.  Prudence  said.  Did  I  not  tell 
thee  that  Mr.  Brisk  would  soon  forsake  thee?  Yea,  he 
will  raise  up  an  ill-report  of  thee;  for  notwithstanding 
his  pretense  to  religion,  and  his  seeming  love  to  Mercy, 
yet  Mercy  and  he  are  of  tempers  so  different,  that  I  be- 
lieve they  will  never  come  together. 

Mercy.  I  might  have  had  husbands  afore  now  though 
I  spake  not  of  it  to  any;  but  they  were  such  as  did  not 
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like  my  conditions,  though  never  did  any  of  them  find 
fault  with  my  person.    So  they  and  I  could  not  agree. 

Prud.  Mercy  in  our  days  is  little  set  by,  any  further 
than  as  to  its  name;  the  practice,  which  is  set  forth  by 
thy  conditions,  there  are  few  that  can  abide. 

Mercy.  Well,  said  Mercy,  if  nobody  will  have  me,  I 
will  die  maid,  or  my  conditions  shall  be  to  me  as  a  hus- 
band; for  I  cannot  change  my  nature;  and  to  have  one 
that  lies  cross  to  me  in  this,  that  I  purpose  never  to  admit 
of  as  long  as  I  live.  I  had  a  sister  named  Bountiful,  that 
was  married  to  one  of  these  churls;  but  he  and  she  could 
never  agree;  but  because  my  sister  was  resolved  to  do  as 
she  had  begun,  that  is,  to  show  kindness  to  the  poor, 
therefore  her  husband  first  cried  her  down  at  the  cross, 
and  then  turned  her  out  of  his  doors. 

Prud.  And  yet  he  was  a  professor,  I  warrant  you. 

Mercy.  Yes,  such  a  one  as  he  was,  and  of  such  as  he 
the  world  is  now  full:  but  I  am  for  none  of  them  all. 

Now  Matthew,  the  eldest  son  of  Christiana,  fell  sick, 
and  his  sickness  was  sore  upon  him,  for  he  was  much 
pained  in  his  bowels,  so  that  he  was  with  it  at  times, 
pulled  as  it  were  both  ends  together.  There  dwelt  also 
not  far  from  thence  one  Mr.  Skill,  an  ancient  and  well- 
approved  ph3^sician.  So  Christiana  desired  it,  and  they 
sent  for  him,  and  he  came.  When  he  was  entered  the  Gripes  of 
room,  and  had  a  little  observed  the  boy,  he  concluded 
that  he  was  sick  of  the  gripes.  Then  he  said  to  his 
mother.  What  diet  has  Matthew  of  late  fed  upon?  Diet! 
said  Christiana,  nothing  but  that  which  is  wholesome. 
The  physician  answered,  This  boy  has  been  tampering 
with  something  that  lies  in  his  maw  undigested,  aiid  that 
will  not  away  without  means.  And  I  tell  you,  he  must 
be  purged,  or  else  he  will  die. 

Sam.  Then  said  Samuel,  Mother,  mother,  what  was 
that  which  my  brother  did  gather  up  and  eat,  so  soon  as 
we  were  come  from  the  gate  that  is  at  the  head  of  this 
way?  You  know  that  there  was  an  orchard  on  the  left 
hand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  some  of  the 
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trees  hung  over  the  wall,  and  my  brother  did  plash*  and 
did  eat. 

Chris.  True,  my  child,  said  Christiana,  he  did  take 
thereof,  and  eat;  naughty  boy  as  he  was  I  did  chide  him, 
and  yet  he  would  eat  thereof. 

Skill.  I  knew  he  had  eaten  something  that  was  not 
wholesome  food  and  that  food,  to-wit,  that  fruit,  is  even 
the  most  hurtful  of  all.  It  is  the  fruit  of  Beelzebub's 
orchard.  I  do  marvel  that  none  did  warn  you  of  it; 
many  have  died  thereof. 

Chris.  Then  Christiana  began  to  cry;  and  she  said,  0 
naughty  boy!  and  0  careless  mother!  What  shall  I  do 
for  my  son? 

Skill.  Come,  do  not  be  too  much  dejected;  the  boy 
may  do  well  again,  but  he  must  purge  and  vomit. 

Chris.  Pray,  Sir,  try  the  utmost  of  your  skill  with 
him,  whatever  it  costs. 

Skill.  Nay  I  hope  I  shall  be  reasonable.  So  he  made 
him  a  purge,  but  it  was  too  weak;  it  was  said,  it  was 
made  of  the  blood  of  a  goat,  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  and 
with  some  of  the  juice  of  hyssop,  etc.||  When  Mr.  Skill 
saw  that  his  purge  was  too  weak,  he  made  him  one  to 
the  purpose;  it  was  made  '^ex  came  et  sanguine  Cliristi,\ 
(You  know  physicians  give  strange  medicines  to  their 
patients.)  And  it  was  made  up  into  pills,  with  a  prom- 
ise or  two,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  salt.J  l^ovr 
he  was  to  take  them  three  at  a  time,  fasting,  in  half  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  tears  of  repentance.  When  this 
potion  was  prepared  and  brought  to  the  boy,  he  was 
loath  to  take  it,  though  torn  with  the  gripes  as  if  ho 
should  be  pulled  in  pieces.  Come,  come,  said  the  physi- 
cian, you  must  take  it.  It  goes  against  my  stomach, 
said  the  boy.§  I  must  have  you  take  it,  said  his  mother. 
I  shall  vomit  it  up  again  said  the  boy.  Pray,  Sir,  said 
Christiana  to  Mr.  Skill,  how  does  it  taste?   It  has  no  ill 
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taste,  said  the  doctor;  and  with  that  she  touched  one  of 
the  pills  with  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  Oh,  Matthew,  said 
she,  this  potion  is  sweeter  than  honey.  If  thou  lovest 
thy  mother,  if  thou  lovest  thy  brothers,  if  thou  lovest 
Mercy,  if  thou  lovest  thy  life,  take  it.  So  with  much  ado, 
after  a  short  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  he 
took  it,  and  it  wrought  kindly  with  him.  It  caused  him 
to  purge,  it  caused  him  to  sleep  and  rest  quietly;  it 
put  him  into  a  fine  heat  and  breathing  sweat,  and  did 
quite  rid  him  of  his  gripes.  So  in  little  time  he  got  up 
and  walked  about  with  a  staff,  and  would  go  from  room 
to  room,  and  talked  with  Prudence,  Piety  and  Charity, 
of  his  distemper,  and  how  he  was  healed. 

So  when  the  boy  was  healed,  Christiana  asked  Mr. 
Skill,  saying.  Sir,  what  will  content  you  for  your  pains 
and  care  to  and  of  my  child?  And  he  said.  You  must 
pay  the  master  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  according 
to  rules  made  in  that  case  and  provided.* 

Chris.  But,  Sir,  said  she,  what  is  this  pill  good  for 
else? 

Skill.  It  is  an  universal  pill;  it  is  good  against  all  the 
diseases  that  pilgrims  are  incident  to;  and  when  it  is 
well  prepared,  it  will  keep  good,  time  out  of  mind. 

Chris.  Pray,  sir,  make  me  up  twelve  boxes  of  them: 
for  if  I  can  get  these,  I  will  never  take  other  physic. 

Skill.  These  pills  are  good  to  prevent  diseases,  as  well 
as  to  cure  when  one  is  sick.  Yea,  I  dare  say  it,  and  stand 
to  it,  that  if  a  man  will  but  use  this  physic  as  he  should, 
it  will  make  him  live  forever.f  But  good  Christiana, 
thou  must  give  these  pills  no  other  way  but  as  I  have 
prescribed;  for,  if  you  do,  they  will  do  no  good.  So  he 
gave  unto  Christiana  physic  for  herself,  and  her  boys, 
and  for  Mercy;  and  bid  Matthew  take  heed  how  he  eat 
any  more  green  plums,  and  kissed  them,  and  went  his 
way. 

It  was  told  you  before,  that  Prudence  bid  the  boys, 
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that  if  at  any  time  they  would,  they  should  ask  her  some 
questions  that  might  be  profitahle,  and  she  would  say 
something  to  them. 

Matt.  Then  Matthew,  who  had  been  sick,  asked  her, 
Why,  for  the  most  part,  physic  should  be  bitter  to  our 
palates? 

Prud.  To  show  how  unwelcome  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  effects  thereof,  are  to  a  carnal  heart. 

Matt.  Why  does  physic,  if  it  does  good,  purge  and 
cause  that  we  vomit? 

Prud.  To  show  that  the  Word,  when  it  works  effectu- 
alty,  cleanseth  the  heart  and  mind.  For  look,  what  the 
one  doth  to  the  body,  the  other  doth  to  the  soul. 

Matt.  What  should  we  learn  by  seeing  the  flame  of 
our  fire  go  upward?  and  by  seeing  the  beams  and  sweet 
influences  of  the  sun  strike  downward? 

Prud.  By  the  going  up  of  the  fire  we  are  taught  to 
ascend  to  heaven  by  fervent  and  hot  desires;  and  by  the 
suj;  sending  his  heat,  beams  and  sweet  influences  down- 
ward, we  are  taught  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
though  high,  reacheth  down  with  his  grace  and  love  to 
us  below. 

Where  have  the  clouds  their  water? 

Prud.  Out  of  the  sea. 

Matt.  What  may  we  learn  from  that? 

Prud.  That  ministers  should  fetch  their  doctrine  from 
God. 

Matt.  Why  do  they  empty  themselves  upon  the  earth? 

Prud.  To  show  that  ministers  should  give  out  what 
they  know  of  God  to  the  world. 

Matt.  Why  is  the  rainbow  caused  by  the  sun? 

Prud.  To  show  that  the  covenant  of  God's  grace  is 
confirmed  to  us  in  Christ. 

Matt.  Why  do  the  springs  come  from  the  sea  to  us 
through  the  earth? 

Prud.  To  show  that  the  grace  of  God  comes  to  us 
through  the  body  of  Christ. 
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Matt.  Why  do  some  of  the  springs  rise  out  of  the 
tops  of  high  hills? 

Prud.  To  show  that  the  spirit  of  grace  shall  spring  up 
in  some  that  are  great  and  mighty,  as  well  as  in  many 
that  are  poor  and  low. 

Matt.  Why  doth  the  fire  fasten  upon  the  candle-wick? 

Prud.  To  show  that  imless  grace  doth  kindle  upon 
the  heart  there  will  be  no  true  light  of  life  in  us. 

Matt.  Why  is  the  wick  and  tallow,  and  all,  spent  to 
maintain  the  light  of  the  candle? 

Prud.  To  show  that  body  and  soul,  and  all,  should  be 
at  the  service  of,  and  spend  themselves  to  maintain,  in 
good  condition,  that  grace  of  God  that  is  in  us. 

Matt.  Why  doth  the  pelican  pierce  her  own  breast 
with  her  bill? 

Prud.  To  nourish  her  young  ones  with  her  blood, 
and  thereby  to  show  that  Christ  the  blessed  so  loveth  his 
young,  his  people,  as  to  save  them  from  death  by  his 
blood. 

Matt.  What  may  one  learn  by  hearing  the  cock  crow? 

Prud.  Learn  to  remember  Peter^s  sin,  and  Peter's  re- 
pentance. The  cock's  crowing  shows  also  that  day  is 
coming  on;  let  then  the  crowing  of  the  cock  put  thee 
in  mind  of  that  last  and  terrible  day  of  judgment. 

Now,  about  this  time  their  month  was  out;  wherefore 
they  signified  to  those  of  the  house  that  it  was  conven- 
ient for  them  to  be  up  and  be  going.  Then  said  Joseph  times  can 
to  his  mother,  It  is  convenient  that  you  forget  not  to  the^ strong 
send  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Interpreter,  to  pray  him  to 
grant  that  Mr.  Great-heart  should  be  sent  unto  us,  that 
he  may  be  our  conductor  the  rest  of  our  way.  Good 
boy,  said  she,  I  had  almost  forgot.  So  she  drew  up  a 
petition,  and  prayed  Mr.  Watchful,  the  Porter,  to  send 
it  by  some  fit  man,  to  her  good  friend  Mr.  Interpreter; 
who,  when  it  was  come,  and  he  had  seen  the  contents  of 
the  petition,  said  to  the  messenger.  Go  tell  them  that  I 
will  send  him. 

When  the  family  where  Christiana  was  saw  that  they 
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had  a  purpose  to  go  forward,  they  called  the  whole  house 
together,  to  give  thanks  to  their  King  for  sending  of 
them  such  profitahle  guests  as  these.  Which  done,  they 
said  to  Christiana,  And  shall  we  not  show  thee  some- 
thing, according  as  our  custom  is  to  do  to  pilgrims,  on 
which  thou  mayest  meditate  when  thou  art  upon  the 
way?  So  they  took  Christiana,  her  children,  and  Mercy 
into  the  closet,  and  showed  them  one  of  the  apples  that 
Eve  did  eat  of,  and  that  she  also  did  give  to  her  hus- 
band, and  that  for  the  eating  of  which  they  both  were 
turned  out  of  Paradise,  and  asked  her  what  she  thoug'ht 
that  was?  Then  Christiana  said.  It  is  food  or  poison,  1 
know  not  which.  So  they  opened  the  matter  to  her,  and 
she  held  up  her  hands  and  wondered.* 

Then  they  had  her  to  a  place,  and  showed  her  Jacob's 
ladder.  Now  at  that  time  there  were  some  angels  ascend- 
ing upon  it.  So  Christiana  looked,  and  looked  to  see 
the  angels  go  up;  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Then  they  were  going  into  another  place,  to  show  them 
something  else;  but  James  said  to  his  mother,  Pray  bid 
them  stay  here  a  little  longer,  for  this  is  a  curious  sight. 
So  they  turned  again,  and  stood  feeding  their  eyes  with 
this  so  pleasant  a  prospect.f  After  this  they  had  them 
into  a  place  where  did  hang  up  a  golden  anchor,  so  they 
bid  Christiana  take  it  down;  for,  said  they,  you  shall 
have  it  with  you,  for  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  that  you 
should,  that  you  may  lay  hold  of  that  within  the  veil, 
and  stand  steadfast,  in  case  you  should  meet  with  turbu- 
lent weather;  so  they  were  glad  thereof.^  Then  they 
took  them,  and  had  them  to  the  mount  upon  which 
Abraham  our  father  had  offerd  up  Isaac  his  son,  and 
showed  them  the  altar,  the  wood,  the  fire,  and  the  knife, 
for  they  remain  to  be  seen  to  this  very  day.§  When  they 
had  seen  it,  they  held  up  their  hands  and  blessed  them- 
selves, and  said,  Oh,  what  a  man  for  love  to  his  Master, 
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and  for  denial  to  himself,  was  x\braliam!  After  the}^  had 
showed  them  all  these  things.  Prudence  took  them  into 
the  dining-room  where  stood  a  pair  of  excellent  virgin- 
als; so  she  played  upon  them,  and  turned  what  she  had 
showed  them  into  this  excellent  song,  saying — 

"Eve's  apple  we  have  showed  you. 

Of  that  be  you  aware; 
You  have  seen  Jacob's  ladder,  too. 

Upon  which  angels  are. 

"An  anchor  you  received  have, 

But  let  not  these  suffice. 
Until,  with  Abram,  you  have  gave 

Your  best  a  sacrifice." 

Now,  about  this  time,  one  knocked  at  the  door;  so  the 
Porter  opened,  and  behold  Mr.  Great-heart  was  there; 
but  when  he  was  come  in,  what  joy  was  there!  For  it 
came  now  fresh  again  into  their  minds,  how  but  a  while 
ago  he  had  slain  old  Grim  Bloody-man  the  giant,  and 
had  delivered  them  from  the  lions. 

Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart  to  Christiana  and  to  Mercy. 
My  Lord  hath  sent  each  of  you  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  also 
some  parched  corn,  together  with  a  copule  of  pomegran- 
ates; he  has  also  sent  the  boys  some  figs  and  raisins,  to 
refresh  you  in  your  way. 

Then  they  addressed  themselves  to  their  journey;  and 
Prudence  and  Piety  went  along  with  them.  When  they 
came  at  the  gate,  Christiana  asked  the  Porter  if  any  of 
late  went  by?  He  said,  JSTo;  only  one  some  time  since, 
who  also  told  me  that  of  late  there  had  been  a  great  rob- 
bery committed  on  the  King's  highway,  as  you  go;  but, 
he  said,  the  thieves  are  taken,  and  will  shortly  be  tried 
for  their  lives.  Then  Christiana  and  Mercy  were  afraid; 
But  Matthew  said.  Mother,  fear  nothing  as  long  as  Mr. 
Great^heart  is  to  go  with  us  and  to  be  our  conductor. 

Then  said  Christiana  to  the  Porter,  Sir,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  all  the  kindnesses  that  you  have 
showed  me  since  I  came  hither;  and  also  for  that  you 
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have  been  so  loving  and  kind  to  my  children;  I  know  not 
how  to  gratify  your  kindness.  Wherefore  pray,  as  a 
token  of  my  respects  to  you,  accept  of  this  small  mite: 
so  she  put  a  gold  angel  in  his  hand,  and  he  made  her  a 
low  obeisance,  and  said,  Let  thy  garments  be  always 
white  and  let  thy  head  want  no  ointment.  Let  Mercy 
live,  and  not  die,  and  let  not  her  works  be  few.  And  to 
the  boys  he  said.  Do  you  fly  youthful  lusts,  and  follow 
after  godliness  with  them  that  are  grave  and  wise;  «o 
shall  you  put  gladness  into  your  mother's  heart  and  ob- 
tain praise  of  all  that  are  sober-minded.  So  they 
thanked  the  Porter  and  departed. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  they  went  forward  until 
they  were  come  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  Piety,  be- 
thinking herself,  cried  out,  Alas!  I  have  forgot  what  I 
intended  to  bestow  upon  Christiana  and  her  companions; 
I  will  go  back  and  fetch  it.  So  she  ran  and  fetched  it. 
While  she  was  gone,  Christiana  thought  she  heard  in  a 
grove,  a  little  way  off,  on  the  right  hand,  a  most  curious 
melodious  note,  with  words  much  like  these: 

"Through  all  my  life  thy  favor  is 

So  frankly  show'd  to  me, 
That  in  thy  house  for  evermore 

My  dwelling-place  shall  be." 

And,  listening  still,  she  thought  she  heard  another  an- 
swer it,  saying — 

"For  why?     The  Lord  our  God  is  good, 

His  mercy  is  for  ever  sure. 
His  truth  at  all  times  firmly  stood, 

And  shall  from  age  to  age  endure." 

So  Christiana  asked  Prudence  what  it  was  that  made 
those  curious  notes?  They  are,  said  she,  our  country 
birds;  they  sing  these  notes  but  seldom,  except  it  be  at 
the  spring,  when  the  flowers  appear,  and  the  sun  shines 
warm,  and  then  you  may  hear  them  all  day  long.*     I 
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often,  said  she,  go  out  to  hear  them;  we  also  of'ttimes 
keep  them  tame  in  our  house.  They  are  very  fine  com- 
pany for  us  when  we  are  melancholy;  also  they  make  the 
woods,  and  groves,  and  solitary  places,  places  desirous  to 
be  in. 

By  this  time  Piety  was  come  again;  so  she  said  to 
Christiana,  Look  here,  I  have  brought  thee  a  scheme  of 
all  those  things  that  thou  hast  seen  at  our  house,  upon 
which  thou  mayest  look  when  thou  findest  thyself  for- 
getful, and  call  those  things  again  to  remembrance  for 
thy  edification  and  comfort. 

Now  they  began  to  go  down  the  hill  into  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation.  It  was  a  steep  hill^  and  the  way  was  slip- 
pery; but  they  were  very  careful,  so  they  got  down  pretty 
well.  When  they  were  down  in  the  Valley,  Piety  said  to 
Christiana,  This  is  the  place  where  Christian  your  hus- 
band met  with  the  foul  fiend  Apollyon,  and  where  they 
had  that  dreadful  fight  that  they  had;  I  know  you  can- 
not but  have  heard  thereof.  But  be  of  good  courage; 
as  long  as  you  have  here  Mr.  Great-heart  to  be  your  guide 
and  conductor,  we  hope  you  will  fare  the  better.  So 
w^hen  these  two  had  committed  the  pilgrims  unto  the 
conduct  of  their  guide,  he  went  forward,  and  they  went 
after. 

Great-heart.  Then  said  Mr.  Great-iheart,  We  need  not 
be  so  afraid  of  this  Valley,  for  here  is  nothing  to  hurt 
us,  unless  we  procure  it  to  ourselves.  It  is  true.  Chris- 
tian did  here  meet  with  Apollyon,  with  whom  he  also 
had  a  sore  combat;  but  that  fray  was  the  fruit  of  those 
slips  that  he  got  in  his  going  down  the  hill;  for  they  that 
get  slips  there,  must  look  for  combats  here.  And  hence 
it  is  that  this  valley  has  got  so  hard  a  name;  for  the 
common  people,  when  they  hear  that  some  frightful 
thing  has  befallen  such  a  one  in  such  a  place,  arc  of  the 
opinion  that  that  place  is  haunted  with  some  foul  fiend 
or  evil  spirit;  when,  alas!  it  is  for  the  fruit  of  their 
doing  that  such  things  do  befall  them  there. 

This  Valley  of  Humiliation  is  of  itself  as  fruitful  a 
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place  as  any  the  crow  flies  over,  and  I  am  persuaded,  if 
we  could  hit  upon  it,  we  might  find  somewhere  here- 
abouts, something  that  might  give  us  an  account  why 
Christian  was  so  hardly  beset  in  this  place. 

Then  James  said  to  his  mother,  Lo,  yonder  stands  a 
pillar,  and  it  looks  as  if  something  was  written  thereon; 
let  us  go  and  see  what  it  is.  So  they  went,  and  found 
there  written,  "Let  Christian's  slips,  before  he  came 
hither,  and  the  battles  that  he  met  with  in  this  place,  be 
a  warning  to  those  that  come  after."  Lo,  said  their 
guide,  did  not  I  tell  you  that  there  was  something  here- 
abouts that  would  give  intimation  of  the  reason  why 
Christian  was  so  hard  beset  in  this  place?  Then  turning 
himself  to  Christiana,  he  said,  No  disparagement  to 
Christian,  more  than  to  many  others  whose  hap  and  lot 
his  was;  for  it  is  easier  going  up,  than  down  this  hill, 
and  that  can  be  said  but  of  few  hills  in  all  these  parts  of 
the  world.  But  we  still  leave  the  good  man,  he  is  at  rest, 
he  also  had  a  brave  victory  over  his  enemy;  let  Him 
grant  that  dwelleth  above  that  we  fare  no  worse,  when 
we  come  to  be  tried,  than  he. 

But  we  will  come  again  to  this  Valley  of  Humiliation. 
It  is  the  best  and  most  useful  piece  of  ground  in  all  those 
parts.  It  is  fat  ground,  and,  as  you  see,  consisteth  much 
in  meadows;  and  if  a  man  was  to  come  here  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  as  we  do  now,  if  he  knew  not  anything  before 
thereof,  and  if  he  also  delighted  himself  in  the  sight  of 
his  eyes,  he  might  see  that  that  would  be  delightful  to 
him.  Behold  how  green  this  Valley  is,  also  how  beauti- 
fied with  lilies.*  I  have  also  known  many  laboring  men 
that  have  got  good  estates  in  this  Valley  of  Humiliation 
("for  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  gives  more,  more 
grace  unto  the  humble,"t)  for  indeed  it  is  a  very  fruit- 
ful soil,  and  doth  bring  forth  by  handfuls.  Some  also 
have  wished  that  the  next  way  to  their  Father's  house 
were  here,  that  they  might  be  troubled  no  more  with 
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either  hills  or  mountains  to  go  over,  but  the  way  is  the 
way,  and  there  is  an  end. 

Now  as  they  were  going  along  and  talking,  they  espied 
a  hoy  feeding  his  father's  sheep.  The  hoy  was  in  very 
mean  clothes,  hut  of  a  very  fresh  and  well-favored  coun- 
tenance; and  as  he  sat  by  himself,  he  sang,  Hark,  said 
Mr.  Great-heart  to  what  the  shepherd  hoy  saith.  So  they 
hearkened,  and  he  said — 

"Pie  that  is  down  need  fear  no  faU; 

He  that  Is  low,  no  pride; 
He  that  is  humble,  ever  shall 

Have  God  to  be  his  guide.t 

"I  am  content  with  what  I  have, 

Little  be  it,  or  much; 
And,  Lord,  contentment  still  I  crave. 

Because  thou  savest  such. 


"Fullness  to  such  a  burden  is, 
That  g-o  on  pilgrimage; 

Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss, 
Is  best  from  age  to  age."§ 


Then  said  the  guide.  Do  you  hear  him?  I  will  dare  to 
say  that  this  hoy  lives  a  merrier  life,  and  wears  more  of 
that  herb  called  heart's-ease  in  his  bosom,  than  he  that 
is  clad  in  silk  and  velvet;  but  we  will  proceed  in  our  dis- 
course. 

In  this  Valley  our  Lord  formerly  had  his  country- 
house;  he  loved  much  to  be  here;  he  loved  also  to  walk 
in  these  meadows,  for  he  found  the  air  was  pleasant. 
Besides,  here  a  man  shall  be  free  from  the  noise,  and 
from  the  hurryings  of  this  life!  All  states  are  full  of 
noise  and  confusion,  only  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  is 
that  empty  and  solitary  place.  Here  a  man  shall  not  be 
so  let  and  hindered  in  his  contemplation,  as  in  other 
places  he  is  apt  to  be.  This  is  a  Valley  that  nobody  walks 
in  but  those  that  love  a  pilgrim's  life.     And  though 
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Christian  had  the  hard  hap  to  meet  here  with  ApoUyon, 
and  to  enter  with  him  a  brisk  encounter,  yet  I  must  tell 
you,  that  in  former  times  men  have  met  with  angels 
here,  have  found  pearls  here,  and  have  in  this  place 
found  the  words  of  life.* 

Did  I  say.  Our  Lord  had  here  in  former  days  his  coun- 
try-house, and  that  he  loved  here  to  walk?  I  will  add  in 
this  place,  and  to  the  people  that  live,  and  trace  these 
grounds,  he  has  left  a  yearly  revenue,  to  be  faithfully 
paid  them  at  certain  seasons,  for  their  maintenance  by 
the  way,  and  for  their  further  encouragement  to  go  on  in 
their  pilgrimage.f 

Samuel.  Now,  as  they  went  on,  Samuel  said  to  Mr. 
Great-heart,  Sir,  I  perceive  that  in  this  Valley  my  father 
and  Apollyon  had  their  battle;  but  whereabout  was  the 
fight;  for  I  perceive  this  Valley  is  large? 

'Great-Heart.  Your  father  had  that  battle  with  Apol- 
lyon at  a  place  yonder  before  us,  in  a  narrow  passage  just 
beyond  Forgetful  Green.  And  indeed,  that  place  is  the 
most  dangerous  place  in  all  these  parts.  For  if  at  any 
time  the  pilgrims  meet  with  any  brunt,  it  is  when  they 
forget  what  favors  they  have  received,  and  how  un- 
worthy they  are  of  them.  This  is  the  place  also  where 
others  have  been  hard  put  to  it;  but  more  of  the  place 
when  we  are  come  to  it;  for  I  persuade  myself,  that  to 
this  day  there  remains  either  some  sign  of  the  battle,  or 
some  monument  to  testify  that  such  a  battle  there  was 
fought. 

Mercy.  Then  said  Mercy,  I  think  I  am  as  well  in  this 
Valley  as  I  have  been  anywhere  else  in  all  our  journey; 
the  place,  methinks,  suits  with  my  spirit.  I  love  to  be  in 
such  places  where  there  is  no  rattling  with  coaches,  nor 
rumbling  with  wheels;  methinks,  here  one  may,  without 
much  molestation,  be  thinking  what  he  is,  whence  he 
came,  what  he  has  done,  and  to  what  tihe  King  has  called 
him;  here  one  may  think,  and  break  at  heart,  and  melt 
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in  one's  spirit,  until  one's  eyes  become  like  the  "fish- 
pools  of  Heshbon."*  They  that  go  rightly  through  this 
Valley  of  Baca,  make  it  a  well;  the  rain  that  God  sends 
down  from  heaven  upon  them  that  are  here,  also  filleth 
the  pools.f  This  Valley  is  that  from  whence  also  the 
King  will  give  to  his  their  vineyards,^  and  they  that  go 
through  it  shall  sing,  as  Christian  did,  for  all  he  met 
with  Apollyon. 

Great-heart.  It  is  true,  said  their  guide,  I  have  gone 
through  this  Valley  many  a  time,  and  never  was  better 
than  when  here. 

I  have  also  been  a  conductor  to  several  pilgrims,  and 
they  have  confessed  the  same.  "To  this  man  will  I  look 
(saith  the  King),  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  con- 
trite spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word."§ 

Now  they  were  come  to  the  place  where  the  afore- 
mentioned battle  was  fought.  Then  said  the  guide  to 
Christiana,  her  children,  and  Mercy,  This  is  the  place, 
on  this  ground  Christian  stood,  and  up  there  came  Apol- 
lyon against  him.  And  look,  did  not  I  tell  you?  Here 
is  some  of  your  husband's  blood  upon  these  stones  to 
this  day:  behold,  also,  how  here  and  there  are  yet  to  be 
seen  upon  the  place  some  of  the  shivers  of  Apollyon's 
broken  darts;  see  also  how  they  did  beat  the  ground  with 
their  feet  as  they  fought,  to  make  good  their  places 
against  each  other;  how  also,  with  their  by-blows  they 
did  split  the  very  stones  in  pieces.  Verily,  Christian  did 
here  play  the  man,  and  showed  himself  as  stout  as  could, 
had  he  been  there,  even  Hercules  himself.  "When  Apol- 
lyon was  beat  he  made  his  retreat  to  the  next  valley,  that 
is  called  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  unto  which 
we  shall  come  anon. 

Lo,  yonder  also  stands  a  monument  on  which  is  en- 
graven this  battle,  and  Christian's  victory,  to  his  fame 
throughout  all  ages.    So,  because  it  stood  just  on  the 
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wayside  before  them,  tliey  stepped  to  it,  and  read  the 
writing,  which  word  for  word  was  this — 

"Hard  by,  here  was  a  battle  fought, 

Most  strange,   and  yet   most  true; 
Christian  and  ApoHyon  sought 

Each   other  to   subdue. 
The   man    so    bravely   play'd    the   man, 

He    made    the    fiend    to    fly; 
Of  which   a  monument  I  stand, 

The  same  to  testify." 

"VMien  they  had  passed  by  this  place,  they  came  npon 
the  borders  of  the  Shadow  of  Death;  and  this  Valley  was 
longer  than  the  other;  a  place,  also,  most  strangely 
haunted  with  evil  things,  as  many  are  able  to  testify; 
but  these  women  and  children  went  the  better  through 
it  because  they  had  daylight,  and  because  Mr.  Great- 
heart  was  their  conductor. 

When  they  were  entered  upon  this  Valley,  they 
thought  that  they  -""ard  a  groaning,  as  of  dead  men 
[i.  e.,  dying  men],  a  very  great  groaning.  They  thought, 
also,  they  did  hear  words  of  lamentation  spoken,  as  of 
some  in  extreme  torment.  These  things  made  the  boys 
to  quake;  the  women  also  looked  pale  and  wan,  but  their 
guide  bid  them  be  of  good  comfort. 

So  they  went  on  a  little  further,  and  they  thought  that 
they  felt  the  ground  begin  to  shake  under  them,  as  if 
some  hollow  place  was  there;  they  heard  also  a  kind  of 
hissing,  as  of  serpents,  but  nothing  as  yet  appeared. 
Then  said  the  boys,  Are  we  not  yet  at  the  end  of  this 
doleful  place?  But  the  guide  also  bid  them  be  of  good 
courage,  and  look  well  to  their  feet,  lest  haply,  said  he, 
you  be  taken  in  some  snare. 

'Now  James  began  to  be  sick,  but  I  think  the  cause 
thereof  was  fear;  so  his  mother  gave  him  some  of  that 
glass  of  spirits  that  she  had  given  her  at  the  Interpre- 
ter's house,  and  three  of  the  pills  that  Mr.  Skill  had 
prepared,  and  the  boy  began  to  revive.  Thus  they  went 
on  till  they  came  to  about  the  middle  of  the  Valley,  and 
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then  Christiana  said,  Methinks  I  see  something  yonder 
upon  the  road  before  ns,  a  thing  of  such  a  shape  as  I 
have  not  seen.  Then  said  Joseph,  Mother,  what  is  it? 
An  ugly  thing,  child;  an  ugly  thing,  said  she.  But, 
mother  what  is  it  like?  said  he.  It  is  like  I  cannot  tell 
what,  said  she.  And  now  it  was  but  a  little  way  off; 
then  said  she.  It  is  nigh. 

Well,  well,  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  Let  them  that  are 
most  afraid  keep  close  to  me.  So  the  fiend  came  on,  and 
the  conductor  met  it;  but  when  it  was  just  come  to  him, 
it  vanished  to  all  their  sights.  Then  remembered  they 
what  had  been  said  some  time  ago,  "Eesist  the  devil,  and 
he  will  flee  from  you."* 

They  went  therefore  on,  as  being  a  little  refreshed; 
but  they  had  not  gone  far  before  Mercy,  looking  be- 
hind her,  saw,  as  she  thought,  something  most  like  a 
lion,  and  it  came  a  great  padding  pace  after;  and  it 
had  a  hollow  voice  of  roaring;  and  at  every  roar  that  it 
gave,  it  made  all  the  Valley  echo,  and  their  hearts  to 
ache,  save  the  heart  of  him  that  was  their  guide.  So 
it  came  up,  and  Mr.  Great-heart  went  behind,  and  put 
the  Pilgrims  all  before  him.  The  lion  also  came  on 
apace,  and  Mr.  Great-heart  addressed  himself  to  give 
him  battle.  But  when  he  saw  that  it  was  determined 
that  resistance  should  be  made,  he  also  drew  back,  and 
came  no  further.f 

Then  they  went  on  again,  and  their  conductor  did  go 
before  them,  till  they  came  at  a  place  where  was  cast 
up  a  pit  the  whole  breadth  of  the  way;  and  before  they 
could  be  prepared  to  go  over  that,  a  great  mist  and 
darkness  fell  upon  them,  so  that  they  could  not  see. 
Then  said  the  Pilgrims,  Alas!  now  what  shall  we  do? 
But  their  guide  made  answer,  Fear  not,  stand  still,  and 
see  what  an  end  will  be  put  to  this  also.  So  they  stayed 
there  because  their  path  was  marred.  They  then  also 
thought  that  they  did  hear  more  apparently  the  noise 

*  Japies  iy,  7,  1 1  P^ter  v.  8,  9, 
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and  rushing  of  the  enemies;  the  fire  also,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  pit,  was  much  easier  to  he  discerned.  Then  said 
Christiana  to  Mercy,  Now  I  see  what  my  poor  hushand 
went  through;  I  have  heard  much  of  this  pkce,  hut  I 
never  was  here  hefore  now.  Poor  man,  he  went  here  all 
alone  in  the  night;  he  had  night  almost  quite  througli 
the  way;  also  these  fiends  were  busy  about  him,  as  if 
they  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces.  Many  have 
spoken  of  it,  but  none  can  tell  what  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  should  mean  until  they  come  in  it 
themselves.  "The  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness,  and 
a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  its  joy."  To  be  here 
is  a  fearful  thing. 

Great-heart.  This  is  like  doing  business  in  great 
waters,  or  like  going  down  into  the  deep;  this  is  like 
being  in  the  heart  of  the  sea,  and  like  going  down  to 
the  bottoms  of  the  mountains;  now  it  seems  as  if  the 
earth,  with  its  bars,  were  about  us  forever.  But  let 
them  that  walk  in  darkness,  and  have  no  light,  trust  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  their  God.*  For 
my  part,  as  I  have  told  you  already,  I  have  gone  often 
through  this  Valley,  and  have  been  much  harder  put 
to  it  than  now  I  am,  and  yet  you  see  I  am  alive.  I 
would  not  boast,  for  that  I  am  not  mine  own  saviour; 
but  I  trust  we  shall  have  a  good  deliverance.  Come, 
let  us  pray  for  light  to  Him  that  can  lighten  our  dark- 
ness, and  that  can  rebuke  not  only  these,  but  all  the 
Satans  in  hell. 

So  they  cried  and  prayed,  and  God  sent  light  and 
deliverance,  for  there  was  now  no  let  in  their  way;  no 
not  there,  where  but  now  they  were  stopped  with  a  pit. 
Yet  they  were  not  got  through  the  Valley;  so  they 
went  on  still,  and  behold  great  stinks  and  loathsome 
smells,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  them.  Then  said 
Mercy  to  Christiana,  There  is  not  such  pleasant  being 
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here  as  at  the  gate,  or  at  the  Interpreter's,  or  at  the 
house  where  we  lay  last. 

Oh,  but,  said  one  of  the  boys,  it  is  not  so  bad  to  go 
through  here  as  it  is  to  abide  here  always;  and  for 
aught  I  know,  one  reason  why  we  must  go  this  way  to 
the  house  prepared  for  us  is,  that  our  home  might  be 
made  the  sweeter  to  us. 

Well  said,  Samuel,  quoth  the  guide,  thou  hast  now 
spoke  like  a  man.  Why,  if  ever  I  get  out  here  again, 
said  the  boy,  I  think  I  shall  prize  light  and  good  way 
better  than  ever  I  did  in  all  my  life.  Then  said  the 
guide.  We  shall  be  out  by-and-by. 

So  on  they  went,  and  Joseph  said.  Cannot  we  see  to 
the  end  of  this  Valley  as  yet?  Then  said  the  guide. 
Look  to  your  feet,  for  you  shall  presently  be  among 
the  snares.  So  they  looked  to  their  feet  and  went  on; 
but  they  were  troubled  much  with  the  snares.  Now, 
when  they  were  come  among  the  snares,  they  espied  a 
man  east  into  the  ditch  on  the  left  hand,  with  his  flesh 
all  rent  and  torn.  Then  said  the  guide.  That  is  one 
Heedless,  that  was  going  this  way;  he  has  lain  there 
a  great  while.  There  was  one  Take-heed  with  him, 
when  he  was  taken  and  slain;  but  he  escaped  their 
hands.  You  cannot  imagine  how  many  are  killed  here- 
about, and  yet  men  are  so  foolishly  venturous  as  to  set 
out  lightly  on  pilgrimage,  and  to  come  without  a  guide. 
Poor  Christian!  it  was  a  wonder  that  he  here  escaped; 
but  he  was  beloved  of  his  God;  also,  he  had  a  good 
heart  of  his  own,  or  else  he  could  never  have  done  it. 
'Now  they  drew  toward  the  end  of  the  way;  and  just 
there  where  Christian  had  seen  the  cave  when  he  went 
by,  out  thence  came  forth  Maul,  a  giant.  This  Maul 
did  use  to  spoil  young  pilgrims  with  sophistry;  and  he 
called  Great-heart  by  his  name,  and  said  unto  him, 
How  many  times  have  you  been  forbidden  to  do  these 
things?  Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  What  things? 
AVhat  things?  quoth  the  giant;  you  know  what  things; 
but  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  trade.    But  pray,  said  Mr. 
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Great-heart,  before  we  fall  to  it,  let  us  understand 
wherefore  we  must  fight.  Now  the  women  and  chil- 
dren stood  trembling,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  Quoth 
the  giant,  you  rob  the  country,  and  rob  it  with  the  worst 
of  thefts.  These  are  but  generals,  said  Mr.  Great-heart; 
come  to  particulai-s,  man. 

Then  said  the  giant,  Thou  practisest  the  craft  of  a 
kidnaper;  thou  gatherest  up  women  and  children,  and 
earnest  them  into  a  strange  country,  to  the  weakening 
of  my  master's  kingdom.  But  now  Great-heart  replied, 
I  am  a  servant  of  the  God  of  heaven;  my  business  is  to 
persuade  sinners  to  repentance.  I  am  commanded  to 
do  my  endeavor  to  turn  men,  women,  and  children 
"from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God;"  and  if  this  be  indeed  the  ground  of  thy 
quarrel,  let  us  fall  to  it  as  soon  as  thou  wilt. 

Then  the  giant  came  up,  and  Mr.  Great-heart  went  to 
meet  him;  and  as  he  went,  he  drew  his  sword,  but  the 
giant  had  a  club.  So  without  more  ado  they  fell  to  it, 
and  at  the  first  blow  the  giant  struck  Mr.  Great-heart 
down  upon  one  of  his  knees.  With  that  the  women 
and  children  cried  out;  so  Mr.  Great-heart,  recovering 
himself,  laid  about  him  in  full  lusty  manner,  and  gave 
the  giant  a  wound  in  his  arm.  Thus  he  fought  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  to  that  height  of  heat  that  the  breath 
came  out  of  the  giant's  nostrils  as  the  heat  doth  out  of  a 
boiling  caldron. 

Then  they  sat  down  to  rest  them,  but  Mr.  Great-heart 
betook  him  to  prayer;  also  the  women  and  children  did 
nothing  but  sigh  and  cry  all  the  time  that  the  battle 
did  last. 

When  they  had  rested  them,  and  taken  breath,  they 
both  fell  to  it  again;  and  Mr.  Great-heart,  with  a  full 
blow,  fetched  the  giant  down  to  the  ground.  Nay, 
hold,  and  let  me  recover,  quoth  he;  so  Mr.  Great-heart 
fairly  let  him  get  up.  So  to  it  they  went  again,  and 
the  giant  missed  but  little  of  all-to-breaking  Mr.  Great- 
heart's  skull  with  his  club. 
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Mr.  Great-lieaii:,  seeing  that,  runs  to  him  in  the  full 
heat  of  his  spirit,  and  pierceth  him  under  the  fifth  rib; 
with  that  the  giant  began  to  faint,  and  could  hold  up 
his  club  no  longer.  Then  Mr.  Great-heart  seconded  his 
blow,  and  smote  the  head  of  the  giant  from  his  shoul- 
ders. Then  the  women  and  children  rejoiced,  and  Mr. 
Great-heart  also  praised  God  for  the  deliverance  he  had 
wrought. 

When  this  was  done,  they  among  them  erected  a  pil- 
lar, and  fastened  the  giant's  head  thereon,  and  wrote 
underneath  in  letters,  that  passengers  might  read: 


"He  that  did  wear  this  head  was  one 

That  pilgrims  did  misuse; 
He  stopp'd  their  way,  he  spared  none. 

But  did  them  all  abuse; 
Until  that  I,  Great-heart,  arose, 

The  pilgrim's  guide  to  be; 
Until  that  I  did  him  oppose. 

That  was  their  enemy." 


Now  I  saw  that  they  went  to  the  ascent  that  was  a  lit- 
tle way  off,  cast  up  to  be  a  prospect  for  pilgrims  (that 
was  the  place  from  whence  Christian  had  the  first  sight 
of  Faithful  his  brother);  wherefore  here  they  sat  down, 
and  rested.  They  also  here  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
make  merry,  for  that  they  had  gotten  deliverance  from 
this  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  As  they  sat  thus,  and  did 
eat,  Christiana  asked  the  guide  if  he  had  caught  no 
hurt  in  the  battle.  Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  No,  save 
a  little  on  my  flesh;  yet  that  also  shall  be  so  far  from 
being  to  my  detriment  that  it  is  at  present  a  proof  of 
my  love  to  my  Master  and  you,  and  shall  be  a  means,  by 
grace,  to  increase  my  reward  at  last.* 

Chris.  But  was  you  not  afraid,  good  sir,  when  you 
saw  him  out  with  his  club? 

Great-heart.  It  is  my  duty,  said  he,  to  distrust  my 

*2  Cor.  iv. 
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own  ability,  that  I  may  have  reliance  on  Him  that  is 
stronger  than  all. 

Chris.  But  what  did  you  think  when  he  fetched  you 
down  to  the  ground  with  the  first  blow? 

Great-heart.  Why,  I  thought,  quoth  he,  that  so  my 
Master  himself  was  served,  and  yet  he  it  was  that  con- 
quered at  the  last. 

Matt.  When  you  all  have  thought  what  you  please,  I 
think  God  has  been  wonderful  good  unto  us,  both  in 
bringing  us  out  of  this  valley,  and  in  delivering  us  out 
of  the  hand  of  this  enemy;  for  my  part,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  distrust  our  God  any  more,  since  he  has 
now,  and  in  such  a  place  as  this^  given  us  such  testi- 
mony of  his  love  as  this. 

Then  they  got  up  and  went  forward.  Now  a  httle 
before  them  stood  an  oak;  and  under  it,  when  they 
came  to  it,  they  found  an  old  pilgrim  fast  asleep.  They 
knew  that  he  was  a  pilgrim  by  his  clothes,  and  his  staff, 
and  his  girdle. 

So  the  guide,  Mr.  Great-heart,  awaked  him;  and  the 
old  gentleman,  as  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  cried  out,  What's 
the  matter?  who  are  you?  and  what  is  your  business 
here? 

Great-heart.  Come,  man,  be  not  so  hot;  here  are 
none  but  friends.  Yet  the  old  man  gets  up,  and  stands 
upon  his  guard,  and  will  know  of  them  what  they 
were.  Then  said  the  guide.  My  name  is  Great-heart;  I 
am  the  guide  of  these  pilgrims,  which  are  going  to  the 
Celestial  Country. 

Honest.  Then  said  Mr.  Honest,  I  cry  you  Mercy;  I 
feared  that  you  had  been  of  the  company  of  those  that 
some  time  ago  did  rob  Little-faith  of  his  money;  but 
now  I  look  better  about  me,  I  perceive  you  are  honester 
people. 

Great-heart.  Why,  what  would,  or  could,  you  have 
done,  to  have  helped  yourself,  if  we  indeed  had  been  of 
that  company? 

Hon.  Done!    why,  I  would  have  fought  as  long  as 
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breath  had  been  in  me;  and  had  I  so  done,  I  am  sure 
you  could  never  have  given  me  the  worst  on  it;  for  a 
Christian  can  never  be  overcome,  unless  he  should  yield 
of  himself. 

Great-heart.  Well  said,  father  Honest,  quoth  the 
guide;  for  by  this  I  know  thou  art  a  cock  of  the  right 
kind,  for  thou  hast  said  the  truth. 

Hon.  And  by  this  also  I  know  that  thou  knowest 
what  true  pilgrimage  is;  for  all  others  do  think  that 
we  are  the  soonest  overcome  of  any. 

Great-heart.  Well,  now  we  are  so  happily  met,  pray 
let  me  crave  your  name,  and  the  name  of  the  place  you 
came  from. 

Hon.  My  name  I  cannot;  but  I  came  from  the  town 
of  Stupidity;  it  lieth  about  four  degrees  beyond  the 
City  of  Destruction. 

Great-heart.  Oh!  are  you  that  countryman,  then? 
I  deem  I  have  half  a  guess  of  you — your  name  is  Old 
Honesty,  is  it  not?  So  the  old  gentleman  blushed,  and 
said,  Not  Honesty  in  the  abstract,  but  Honest  is  my 
name;  and  I  wish  that  my  nature  shall  agree  to  what 
I  am  called. 

Hon.  But,  Sir,  said  the  old  gentleman,  how  could 
you  guess  that  I  am  such  a  man,  since  I  came  from  such 
a  place? 

Great-heart.  I  had  heard  of  you  before,  by  my  Mas- 
ter; for  he  knows  all  things  that  are  done  on  the  earth; 
but  I  have  often  wondered  that  any  should  come  from 
your  place,  for  your  town  is  worse  than  is  the  City  of 
Destruction  itself. 

Hon.  Yes,  we  lie  more  off  from  the  sun,  and  so  are 
more  cold  and  senseless;  but  was  a  man  in  a  mountain 
of  ice,  yet  if  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  will  arise  upon 
him,  his  frozen  heart  shall  feel  a  thaw;  and  thus  it 
hath  been  with  me. 

Great-heart.  I  believe  it,  father  Honest,  I  believe  it; 
for  I  know  the  thing  is  true. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  saluted  all  the  Pilgrims  with 
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a  holy  kiss  of  charity;  and  asked  them  of  their  names, 
and  how  they  had  fared  since  they  set  out  on  their  pil- 
grimage. 

Chris.  Then  said  Christiana,  My  name,  I  suppose,  you 
have  heard  of;  good  Christian  was  my  hushand,  and 
these  four  were  his  children.  But  can  you  think  how 
the  old  gentleman  was  taken  when  she  told  who  she 
was.  He  skipped,  he  smiled,  and  blessed  them  with  a 
thousand  good  mshes,  saying — 

Hon.  I  have  heard  much  of  your  husband,  and  of 
his  travels  and  wars  which  he  underwent  in  his  days. 
Be  it  spoken  to  your  comfort,  the  name  of  your  hus- 
band rings  over  all  these  parts  of  the  world:  his  faith, 
his  courage,  his  enduring  and  his  sincerity  under  all 
has  made  his  name  famous.  Then  he  turned  him  to 
the  boys,  and  asked  them  of  their  names,  which  they 
told  him.  And  then  he  said  unto  them:  Matthew,  be 
thou  like  Matthew  the  publican,  not  in  vice,  but  in  vir- 
tue.* Samuel,  said  he,  be  thou  like  Samuel  the 
prophet,  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer.f  Joseph,  said  he, 
be  thou  like  Joseph  in  Potiphar's  house,  chaste,  and 
one  that  flies  from  temptation.:]:  And  James,  be  thou 
like  James  the  Just,  and  like  James  the  brother  of  our 
Lord.§  Then  they  told  him  of  Mercy,  and  how  she  had 
left  her  town  and  her  kindred  to  come  along  with  Chris- 
tiana and  with  her  sons.  At  that  the  old  honest  man 
said,  Mercy  is  thy  name;  by  Mercy  shalt  thou  be  sus- 
tained, and  carried  through  all  those  difficulties  that 
shall  assault  thee  in  thy  way,  till  thou  shalt  come 
thither,  where  thou  shalt  look  the  Fountain  of  Mercy  in 
the  face  with  comfort. 

All  this  while,  the  guide,  Mr.  Great-heart,  was  very 
much  pleased,  and  smiled  upon  his  companion. 

Now,  as  they  walked  along  together,  the  guide  asked 
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the  old  gentleman  if  he  did  not  know  one  Mr.  Fear- 
ing, that  came  on  pilgrimage  out  of  his  parts? 

Hon.  Yes,  very  well,  said  he.  He  was  a  man  that 
had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him;  hnt  he  was  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  pilgrims  that  ever  I  met  with 
in  all  my  days. 

Great-heart.  I  perceive  you  knew  him;  for  you  have 
given  a  very  right  character  of  him. 

Hon.  Knew  him!  I  was  a  great  companion  of  his; 
I  was  with  him  most  an  end;  when  he  first  began  to 
think  of  what  would  come  upon  us  hereafter,  I  was 
with  him. 

Great-heart.  I  was  his  guide  from  my  Master's  house 
to  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City. 

Hon.  Then  you  knew  him  to  be  a  troublesome  one. 

Great-heart.  I  did  so,  but  I  could  very  well  bear  it; 
for  men  of  my  calling  are  oftentimes  intrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  such  as  he  was. 

Hon.  Well,  then,  pray  let  us  hear  a  little  of  him,  and 
how  he  managed  himself  under  your  conduct. 

Great-heart.  Why  he  was  always  afraid  that  he 
should  come  short  of  whither  he  had  a  desire  to  go. 
Everything  frightened  him  that  he  heard  anybody  speak 
of,  that  had  but  the  least  appearance  of  opposition  in 
it.  I  heard  that  he  lay  roaring  at  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond for  about  a  month  together;  nor  durst  he,  for  all 
he  saw  several  go  over  before  him,  venture,  though  they, 
many  of  them,  offered  to  lend  him  their  hand.  He 
would  not  go  back  again  neither.  The  Celestial  City, 
he  said,  he  should  die  if  he  came  not  to  it;  and  yet 
was  dejected  at  every  difficulty,  and  stumbled  at  every 
straw  that  anybody  cast  in  his  way.  Well,  after  he  had 
lain  at  the  Slough  of  Despond  a  great  while,  as  I  have 
told  you,  one  sunshine  morning,  I  do  not  know  how,  he 
ventured,  and  so  got  over;  but  when  he  was  over,  he 
would  scarce  believe  it.  He  had,  I  think,  a  Slough  of 
Despond  in  his  mind;  a  slough  that  he  carried  every- 
where with  him,  or  else  he  could  never  have  been  as 
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lie  was.  So  lie  came  up  to  the  gate,  you  know  what  I 
mean,  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  way;  and  there 
also  he  stood  a  good  while  before  he  would  adventure 
to  knock.  When  the  gate  was  opened,  he  would  give 
back,  and  give  place  to  others,  and  say  that  he  was  not 
worthy.  For,  for  all  he  got  before  some  to  the  gate, 
yet  many  of  them  went  in  before  him.  There  the  poor 
man  would  stand,  shaking  and  shrinking.  I  dare  say 
it  would  have  pitied  one's  heart  to  have  seen  him;  nor 
would  he  go  back  again.  At  last  he  took  the  hammer 
that  hanged  on  the  gate  in  his  hand,  and  gave  a  small 
rap  or  two;  then  one  opened  to  him,  but  he  shrank 
back  as  before.  He  that  opened  stepped  out  after  him, 
and  said.  Thou  trembling  one,  what  wantest  thou? 
With  that  he  fell  down  to  the  ground.  He  that  spoke 
to  him  wondered  to  see  him  so  f^int.  So  he  said  to 
him,  Peace  be  to  thee;  up,  for  I  have  set  open  the  door 
to  thee.  Come  in,  for  thou  art  blessed.  With  that  he 
got  up,  and  went  in  trembling;  and  when  he  was  in, 
he  was  ashamed  to  show  his  face.  Well,  after  he  had 
been  entertained  there  awhile,  as  you  know  how  the 
manner  is,  he  was  bid  go  on  his  way,  and  also  told 
the  way  he  should  take.  So  he  went  on  till  he  came  to 
our  house.  But  as  he  behaved  himself  at  the  gate,  so 
he  did  at  my  master  the  Interpreter's  door.  He  lay 
there  about  in  the  cold  a  good  while,  before  he  would 
adventure  to  call;  jet  he  would  not  go  back,  and  the 
nights  were  long  and  cold  then.  Nay,  he  had  a  note  of 
necessity  in  his  bosom  to  my  master,  to  receive  him  and 
grant  him  the  comfort  of  his  house,  and  also  to  allow 
him  a  stout  and  valiant  conductor,  because  he  was  him- 
self so  chicken-hearted  a  man;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  he 
was  afraid  to  call  at  the  door.  So  he  lay  up  and  down 
thereabouts  till,  poor  man!  he  was  almost  starved.  Yea, 
so  great  was  his  dejection  that  though  he  saw  several 
others,  for  knocking,  get  in,  yet  he  was  afraid  to  venture. 
At  last,  I  think  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  per- 
ceiving a  man  to  be  up  and  down  about  the  door,  I  went 
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out  to  him,  and  asked  what  he  was;  but,  poor  man!  the 
water  stood  in  his  eyes;  so  I  perceived  what  he  wanted* 
I  went  therefore  in  and  told  it  in  the  house,  and  we 
showed  the  thing  to  our  Lord.  So  he  sent  me  out  again> 
to  entreat  him  to  come;  but  I  dare  say  I  had  hard  work 
to  do  it.  At  last  he  came  in;  and  I  will  say  that  for  my 
Lord,  he  carried  it  wonderfully  lovingly  to  him.  There 
Avere  but  few  good  bits  at  the  table,  but  some  of  it  was 
laid  upon  his  trencher.  Then  he  presented  the  note, 
and  my  Lord  looked  thereon,  and  said  his  desire  should 
be  granted.  So  when  he  had  been  there  a  good  while, 
he  seemed  to  get  some  heart,  and  to  be  a  little  more 
comfortable;  for  my  master,  you  must  know,  is  one 
of  very  tender  bowels,  especially  to  them  that  are  afraid; 
wherefore  he  carried  it  so  toward  him  as  might  tend 
most  to  his  encouragement;  Well,  when  he  had  had  a 
sight  of  the  things  of  the  place,  and  was  ready  to  take 
his  journey  to  go  to  the  city,  my  Lord,  as  he  did  to 
Christian  before,  gave  him  a  bottle  of  spirits,  and  some 
comfortable  things  to  eat.  Thus  we  set  forward,  and  I 
went  before  him;  but  the  man  was  but  of  few  words, 
only  he  would  sigh  aloud. 

When  we  were  come  to  where  the  three  fellows  were 
hanged,  he  said  that  he  doubted  that  that  would  be 
his  end  also.  Only  he  seemed  glad  when  he  saw  the 
Cross  and  the  Sepulcher.  There,  I  confess,  he  desired 
to  stay  a  little  to  look,  and  he  seemed  for  a  while  after 
to  be  a  little  cheery.  When  we  came  at  the  Hill  Difficul- 
ty, he  made  no  stick  at  that,  nor  did  he  much  fear  the 
lions;  for  you  must  know  that  his  trouble  was  not  about 
such  things  as  those;  his  fear  was  about  his  acceptance 
at  last. 

I  got  him  in  at  the  House  Beautiful,  I  think,  before 
he  was  wilHng.  Also,  when  he  was  in,  I  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  damsels  that  were  of  the  place;  but 
he  was  ashamed  to  make  himself  much  for  company. 
He  desired  much  to  be  alone,  yet  he  always  loved  good 
talk,  and  often  would  get  behind  the  screen  to  hear  it. 

21 
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He  also  loved  much  to  see  ancient  things,  and  to  be 
pondering  them  in  his  mind.  He  told  me  afterward 
that  he  loved  to  be  in  those  two  houses  from  which  he 
came  last,  to-wit,  at  the  gate,  and  that  of  the  Interpreter, 
but  that  he  durst  not  he  so  bold  to  ask. 

AVhen  we  went  also  from  the  House  Beautiful,  down 
the  hill,  into  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  he  went  down 
as  well  as  ever  I  saw  man  in  my  life;  for  he  cared  not 
how  mean  he  was,  so  he  might  be  happy  at  last.  Yea, 
I  think  there  was  a  kind  of  sympathy  betwixt  that  val- 
ley and  him;  for  I  never  saAV  him  better  in  all  his  pil- 
grimage than  when  he  was  in  that  valley. 

Here  he  would  lie  down,  embrace  the  ground,  and 
kiss  the  very  flowers  that  grew  in  this  valley.*  He  would 
now  be  up  every  morning  by  break  of  day,  tracing  and 
walking  to  and  fro  in  this  valley. 

But  when  he  was  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  I  thought  I  should  have  lost 
my  man;  not  for  that  he  had  any  inclination  to  go  back; 
that  he  always  abhorred;  but  he  was  ready  to  die  for 
fear.  Oh!  the  hobgoblins  will  have  me;  the  hobgoblins 
will  have  me!  cried  he,  and  I  could  not  beat  him  out  on 
it.  He  made  such  a  noise  and  such  an  outcry  here,  that, 
had  they  but  heard  him,  it  was  enough  to  encourage 
them  to  come  and  fall  upon  us. 

But  this  I  took  yerj  great  notice  of,  that  this  valley 
was  as  quiet  when  we  went  through  it,  as  ever  I  knew  it 
before  or  since.  I  suppose  these  enemies  here  had  now 
a  special  check  from  our  Lord,  and  a  command  not  to 
meddle  until  Mr.  Fearing  was  passed  over  it. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  tell  you  of  all.  We  will, 
therefore,  only  mention  a  passage  or  two  more.  When 
he  was  come  at  Vanity  Fair,  I  thought  he  would  have 
fought  with  all  the  men  at  the  fair.  I  feared  there  we 
should  both  have  been  knocked  on  the  head,  so  hot  was 
he  against  their  fooleries.    Upon  the  Enchanted  Ground 

♦  Lam.  iii.  27-29. 
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he  was  also  very  wakeful.  But  when  he  was  come  at  the 
river,  where  was.no  bridge,  there  again  he  was  in  a 
heavy  case.  Now,  now,  he  said,  he  should  be  drowned 
forever,  and  so  never  see  that  face  with  comfort  that 
he  had  come  so  many  miles  to  behold. 

And  here,  also,  I  took  notice  of  what  was  very  re- 
markable: the  water  of  that  river  was  lower  at  this  time 
than  ever  I  saw  it  in  all  my  life.  So  he  went  over  at 
last,  not  much  above  wet-shod.  When  he  was  going 
up  to  the  gate,  Mr.  Great-heart  began  to  take  his  leave 
of  him,  and  to  wish  him  a  good  reception  above.  So  he 
said,  I  shall,  I  shall.  Then  parted  we  asunder,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more. 

Hon.    Then,  it  seems,  he  was  well  at  last. 

Great-heart.  Yes,  yes;  I  never  had  doubt  about  him; 
he  was  a  man  of  a  choice  spirit,  only  he  was  always 
kept  very  low,  and  that  made  his  life  so  burdensome 
to  himself,  and  so  troublesome  to  others.*  He  was, 
above  many,  tender  of  sin.  He  was  so  afraid  of  doing 
injuries  to  others,  that  he  often  would  deny  himself 
of  that  which  was  lawful,  because  he  would  not  offend.f 

Hon.  But  what  should  be  the  reason  that  such  a 
good  man  should  be  all  his  days  so  much  in  the  dark? 

Great-heart.     There  are  two  sorts  of  reasons  for  it: 
One  is,  the  wise  God  will  have  it  so;   some  must  pipe 
and  some  must  weep.J    Noav  Mr.  Fearing  was  one  that   Reasons 
played  upon  this  base;    he  and  his  fellows  sound  the   men  are  so 
sackbut,  whose  notes  are  more  doleful  than  the  notes   in  the  dark, 
of  other  music  are;   though,  indeed,  some  say  the  bass 
is  the  ground  of  music.    And,  for  my  part,  I  care  not  at 
all  for  that  profession  that  begins  not  in  heaviness  of 
mind.  The  first  string  that  the  musician  usually  touches 
is  the  bass,  when  he  intends  to  put  all  in  tune.    God  also 
plays  upon  this  string  first,  when  he  sets  the  soul  in  • 
tune  for  himself.     Only  here  was  the  imperfection  of 

*Ps.  Ixxxviii.  tRom.  xiv.  21;  1  Cor.  viii.  13. 

tMatt.  xi.  16-18. 
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Mr.  Fearing,  he  could  play  upon  no  other  music  but 
this,  till  toward  his  latter  end. 

I  make  hold  to  talk  thus  metaphorically,  for  the 
ripening  of  the  wits  of  young  readers;  and  because  in 
the  book  of  the  Revelation  the  saved  are  compared  to 
a  company  of  musicians  that  play  upon  their  trumpets 
and  harps,  and  sing  their  songs  before  the  throne.* 

Hon.  He  was  a  very  zealous  man,  as  one  may  see  by 
what  relation  you  have  given  of  him;  difficulties,  lions, 
or  Vanity  Fair,  he  feared  not  at  all.  It  was  only  sin, 
death,  and  hell  that  was  to  him  a  terror,  because  he  had 
6ome  doubts  about  his  interest  in  that  celestial  country. 

Great-heart.  You  say  right.  Those  were  the  things 
that  were  his  troubles,  and  they,  as  you  have  well  ob- 
gerved,  arose  from  the  weakness  of  his  mind  thereabout, 
not  from  weakness  of  spirit  as  to  the  practical  part  of  a 
pilgrim's  life.  I  dare  believe  that,  as  the  proverb  is, 
"he  could  have  bit  a  firebrand,  had  it  stood  in  his  way;" 
but  the  things  with  which  he  was  oppressed,  no  man 
ever  yet  could  shake  off  with  ease. 

Chris.  Then  said  Christiana,  This  relation  of  Mr. 
Fearing  has  done  me  good.  I  thought  nobody  had  been 
like  me;  but  I  see  there  was  some  semblance  betwixt 
this  good  man  and  I;  only  we  differed  in  two  things: 
his  troubles  were  so  great  they  brake  out;  but  mine  I 
kept  within.  His  also  lay  so  hard  upon  him,  they  made 
him  that  he  could  not  knock  at  the  houses  provided  for 
entertainment;  but  my  trouble  was  always  such  as  made 
me  knock  the  louder. 

Mercy.  If  I  might  also  speak  my  heart,  I  must  say 
that  something  of  him  has  also  dwelt  in  me;  for  I  have 
ever  been  more  afraid  of  the  lake,  and  the  loss  of  a  place 
in  Paradise,  than  I  have  been  of  the  loss  of  other  things. 
Oh,  thought  I,  may  I  have  the  happiness  to  have  a  habi- 
tation there,  it  is  enough,  though  I  part  with  all  the 
world  to  win  it! 

*  Rev.  viii.  2;  xiv.  2,  3. 
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Matt.  Then  said  Matthew,  Fear  was  one  thing  that 
made  me  think  that  I  was  far  from  having  that  within 
me  that  accompanies  salvation;  but  if  it  was  so  with 
such  a  good  man  as  he,  why  may  it  not  also  go  well  with 
me? 

James.  No  fears,  no  grace,  said  James.  Though 
there  is  not  always  grace  where  there  is  the  fear  of  hell, 
yet,  to  be  sure,  there  is  no  grace  where  there  is  no  fear 
of  God. 

Great-heart.  Well  said,  James,  thou  hast  hit  the 
mark;  for  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom; 
and,  to  be  sure,  they  that  want  the  beginning  have 
neither  middle  nor  end.  But  we  will  here  conclude  our 
discourse  of  Mr.  Fearing,  after  we  have  sent  after  him 
this  farewell — 

"Well,  Master  Fearing-  thou  didst  fear 

Thy   God,    and    wast   afraid 
Of  doing-  anything,  while  here, 

That   would   have   thee  betray'd. 
And  didst  thou   fear   the   lal^e  and  pit? 

Would  others  do  so  too! 
For,  as  for  them  that  want  thy  wit. 

They   do    themselves   undo." 

Kow  I  saw  that  they  still  went  on  in  their  talk;  for 
after  Mr.  Great-heart  had  made  an  end  with  Mr.  Fear- 
ing, Mr.  Honest  began  to  tell  them  of  another,  but  his 
name  was  Mr.  Self-will.  He  pretended  himself  to  be  of  Mr.  Seif- 
a  pilgrim,  said  Mr.  Honest;  but  I  persuade  myself  he  win. 
never  came  in  at  the  gate  that  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
way. 

Great-heart.  Had  you  ever  any  talk  with  him  about 
it? 

Hon.  Yes,  more  than  once  or  twice;  but  he  would 
always  be  like  himself,  self-willed.  He  neither  cared  for 
man,  nor  argument,  nor  yet  example;  what  his  mind 
prompted  him  to  do,  that  he  would  do,  and  nothing  else 
could  he  be  got  to. 
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Great-heart.  Pray  what  principles  did  he  hold?  for 
I  suppose  you  can  tell. 

Hon.  He  held  that  a  man  might  follow  the  vices  as 
well  as  the  virtues  of  the  pilgrims;  and  that  if  he  did 
both,  he  should  be  certainly  saved. 

Great-heart.  How!  if  he  had  said,  It  is  possible  for 
the  best  to  be  guilty  of  the  vices,  as  well  as  to  partake 
of  the  virtues  of  pilgrims,  he  could  not  much  have  been 
blamed;  for  indeed  we  are  exempted  from  no  vice  ab- 
solutely, but  on  condition  that  we  watch  and  strive. 
But  this,  I  perceive,  is  not  the  thing;  but  if  I  under- 
stand you  right,  your  meaning  is,  that  he  was  of  that 
opinion,  that  it  was  allowable  so  to  be. 

Plon.  Ay,  ay,  so  I  mean;  and  so  he  believed  and 
j^racticed. 

Great-heart.  But  what  ground  had  he  for  his  so 
saying? 

Hon.  Why,  he  said  he  had  the  Scripture  for  his  war- 
rant. 

Great-heart.  Prithee,  Mr.  Honest,  present  us  with  a 
few  particulars. 

Hon.  So  I  will.  He  said.  To  have  to  do  with  other 
men's  wives  had  been  practiced  by  David,  God's  be- 
loved; and  therefore  he  could  do  it.  He  said,  To  have 
more  women  than  one,  was  a  thing  that  Solomon  prac- 
ticed; and  therefore  he  could  do  it.  He  said.  That 
Sarah  and  the  godly  midwives  of  Egypt  lied,  and  so  did 
Rahab;  and  therefore  he  could  do  it.  He  said  that  the 
disciples  went  at  the  bidding  of  their  Master,  and  took 
away  the  owner's  ass;  and  therefore  he  could  do  so  too. 
He  said.  That  Jacob  got  the  inheritance  of  his  father  in 
the  way  of  guile  and  dissimulation;  and  therefore  he 
could  do  so  too. 

Great-heart.  Highly  base,  indeed!  And  you  are  sure 
he  was  of  this  opinion? 

Hon.  I  have  heard  him  plead  for  it,  bring  Scripture 
for  it,  bring  argument  for  it,  etc. 
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Great-heart.  An  opinion  that  is  not  fit  to  be  with 
any  allowance  in  the  world. 

Hon.  Yon  must  understand  me  rightly.  He  did  not 
say  that  any  man  might  do  this;  hut  that  those  that 
had  the  virtues  of  those  that  did  such  things,  might 
also  do  the  same. 

Great-heart.  But  what  more  false  than  such  a  con- 
elusion?  for  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  because 
good  men  heretofore  have  sinned  of  infirmity,  therefore 
he  had  allowance  to  do  it  of  a  presumptuous  mind;  or 
if,  because  a  child  by  the  blast  of  the  wind,  or  for  that  it 
stumbled  at  a  stone,  fell  down,  and  defiled  itself  in  mire, 
therefore  he  might  willfully  lie  down  and  wallow  like  a 
boar  therein.  Who  could  have  thought  that  any  one 
could  so  far  have  been  blinded  by  the  power  of  lust? 
But  what  is  written  must  be  true:  They  "stumble  at 
the  word,  being  disobedient;  whereunto  also  they  were 
appointed."* 

His  supposing  that  such  may  have  the  godly  men's 
virtues  who  addict  themselves  to  their  vices,  is  also  a 
delusion  as  strong  as  the  other.  It  is  just  as  if  the  dog 
should  say,  I  have,  or  may  have,  the  qualities  of  the 
child,  because  I  lick  up  its  stinking  excrements.  To  eat 
up  the  sin  of  God's  people,  is  no  sign  of  one  that  is  pos- 
sessed with  their  virtues.f  Nor  can  I  believe  that  one 
that  is  of  this  opinion  can  at  present  have  faith  or  love 
in  him.  But  I  know  you  have  made  strong  objections 
against  him;  prithee,  what  can  he  say  for  himself? 

Hon.  Why,  he  says,  To  do  this  by  way  of  opinion 
seems  abundantly  more  honest  than  to  do  it,  and  yet 
hold  contrary  to  it  in  opinion. 

Great-heart.  A  very  wicked  answer;  for  though  to 
let  loose  the  bridle  to  lust  while  our  opinions  are  against 
such  things,  is  bad;  yet  to  sin,  and  plead  a  toleration 
so  to  do,  is  worse.  The  one  stumbles  beholders  accident- 
ally, the  other  pleads  them  into  the  snare. 

•  I  Pet,  ii.  8,  t  Nos.  vi.  8, 
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Hon.  There  are  many  of  this  man^s  mind,  that  have 
not  this  man's  month;  and  that  make  going  on  pilgrim- 
age of  so  little  esteem  as  it  is. 

Great-heart,  Yon  have  said  the  truth,  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented;  but  he  that  feareth  the  King  of  Paradise 
shall  come  out  of  them  all. 

Chris.  There  are  strange  opinions  in  the  world;  I 
know  one  that  said,  it  was  time  enough  to  repent  when 
they  come  to  die. 

Great-heart.  Such  are  not  over-wise.  That  man 
would  have  been  loth,  might  he  have  had  a  week  to  run 
twenty  miles  in  for  his  life,  to  have  deferred  that  jour- 
ney to  the  last  hour  of  that  week. 

Hon.  You  say  right;  and  yet  the  generality  of  them 
that  count  themselves  pilgrims  do  indeed  do  thus.  I 
am,  as  you  see,  an  old  man,  and  have  been  a  traveler  in 
this  road  many  a  day;  and  I  have  taken  notice  of  many 
things. 

I  have  seen  some  that  have  set  out  as  if  they  would 
drive  all  the  world  afore  them,  who  yet  have,  in  few 
days,  died  as  they  in  the  wilderness,  and  so  never  got 
sight  of  the  promised  land. 

I  have  seen  some  that  have  promised  nothing  at  first 
setting  out  to  be  pilgrims,  and  that  one  would  have 
thought  could  not  have  lived  a  day,  that  have  yet  proved 
very  good  pilgrims. 

I  have  seen  some  who  have  run  hastily  forward,  that 
again  have,  after  a  little  time,  run  as  fast  just  back 
again. 

I  have  seen  some  who  have  spoken  very  well  of  a  pil- 
grim's life  at  first,  that,  after  a  while,  have  spoken  as 
much  against  it. 

I  have  heard  some,  when  they  first  set  out  for  Para- 
dise, say  positively  there  is  such  a  place,  who,  when  they 
have  been  almost  there,  have  come  back  again  and  said 
there  is  none. 

I  have  heard  some  vaunt  what  they  would  do,  in  case 
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they  should  be  opposed,  that  have,  even  at  a  false  alarm, 
fled  faith,  the  pilgrim's  way,  and  all. 

Now,  as  they  were  thus  in  their  way,  there  came  one 
running  to  meet  them,  and  said.  Gentlemen,  and  you  of 
the  weaker  sort,  if  you  love  life,  shift  for  yourselves,  for 
the  robbers  are  before  you. 

Great-heart.  Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  They  be  the 
three  that  set  upon  Little-faith  heretofore.  Well,  said 
he,  we  are  ready  for  them;  so  they  went  on  their  way. 
JSTow  they  looked  at  every  turning,  when  they  should 
have  met  with  the  villians;  but  whether  they  heard  of 
Mr.  Great-heart,  or  whether  they  had  some  other  game, 
they  came  not  up  to  the  pilgrims. 

Christiana  then  wished  for  an  inn  for  herself  and  her 
children,  because  they  were  weary.  Then  said  Mr.  Hon- 
est, There  is  one  a  little  before  us,  where  a  very  honor- 
able disciple,  one  Gains,  dwells.*  So  they  all  concluded 
to  turn  in  thither,  and  the  rather,  because  the  old  gen- 
tleman gave  him  so  good  a  report.  So  when  they  came 
to  the  door,  they  went  in,  not  knocking,  for  folks  use 
not  to  knock  at  the  door  of  an  inn.  Then  they  called 
for  the  master  of  the  house,  and  he  came  to  them.  So 
they  asked  if  they  might  lie  there  that  night. 

Gains.  Yes,  gentlemen,  if  ye  be  true  men,  for  my 
house  is  for  none  but  pilgrims.  Then  was  Christiana, 
Mercy,  and  the  boys  the  more  glad,  for  that  the  inn- 
keeper was  a  lover  of  pilgrims.  So  they  called  for  rooms, 
and  he  showed  them  one  for  Christiana  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  Mercy,  and  another  for  Mr.  Great-heart  and 
the  old  gentleman. 

Great-heart.  Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  Good  Gains, 
what  hast  thou  for  supper?  for  these  pilgrims  have  come 
far  to-day,  and  are  weary. 

Gains.  It  is  late,  said  Gains,  so  we  cannot  convenient- 
ly go  out  to  seek  food;  but  such  as  we  have  you  shall 
be  welcome  to,  if  that  will  content. 

*Rom.    xvi.    23. 
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Great-heart.  We  will  be  content  with  what  thou  hast 
in  the  house;  forasmuch  as  I  have  proved  thee,  thou  art 
never  destitute  of  that  which  is  convenient. 

Then  he  went  down  and  spake  to  the  cook,  whose 
name  was  Taste-that-which-is-good,  to  get  ready  supper 
for  so  many  pilgrims.  This  done,  he  comes  up  again, 
saying.  Come,  my  good  friends,  you  are  welcome  to  me, 
and  I  am  glad  that  I  have  a  house  to  entertain  you;  and 
while  supper  is  making  ready,  if  you  please,  let  us 
entertain  one  another  with  some  good  discourse.  So 
they  all  said.  Content. 

Gains.  Then  said  Gains,  Whose  wife  is  this  aged 
matron?  and  whose  daughter  is  this  young  damsel? 

Great-heart.  The  woman  is  the  wife  of  one  Chris- 
tian, a  pilgrim  of  former  times;  and  these  are  his  four 
children.  The  maid  is  one  of  her  acquaintance;  one 
that  she  hath  persuaded  to  come  with  her  on  pilgrim- 
age. The  boys  take  all  after  their  father,  and  covet  to 
tread  in  his  steps;  yea,  if  they  do  but  see  any  place 
where  the  old  Pilgrim  hath  lain,  or  any  print  of  his  foot, 
it  ministereth  joy  to  their  hearts,  and  they  covet  to  lie 
or  tread  in  the  same. 

Gains.  Then  said  Gains,  Is  this  Christian's  wife? 
and  are  these  Christian's  children?  I  knew  your  hus- 
band's father,  yea,  also  his  father's  father.  Many  have 
been  good  of  this  stock;  their  ancestors  dwelt  first  at 
Antioch.*  Christian's  progenitors  (I  suppose  you  have 
heard  your  husband  talk  of  them)  were  very  worthy 
men.  They  have,  above  any  that  I  know,  showed  them- 
selves men  of  great  virtue  and  courage,  for  the  Lord  of 
the  Pilgrims,  his  ways,  and  them  that  loved  him.  I 
have  heard  of  many  of  your  husband's  relations,  that 
have  stood  all  trials  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  Stephen, 
that  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  family  from  whence 
your  husband  sprang,  was  knocked  on  the  head  with 
stones.f    James,  another  of  this  generation,  was  slain 

♦  Acts  xl.  26.  t  Acts  vii.  59,  60. 
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with  the  edge  of  the  sword.J  To  say  nothing  of  Paul 
and  Peter,  men  anciently  of  the  family  from  whence 
your  husband  came,  there  was  Ignatius,  who  was  cast 
to  the  lions;  Eomanus,  whose  flesh  was  cut  by  pieces 
from  his  bones;  and  Poly  carp,  that  played  the  man  in 
the  fire.  There  was  he  that  was  hanged  up  in  a  basket 
in  the  sun,  for  the  wasp  to  eat;  and  he  who  they  put 
into  a  sack,  and  cast  him  into  the  sea  to  be  drowned. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  count  up  all  of  that 
family  that  have  suffered  injuries  and  death,  for  the  love 
of  a  pilgrim's  life.  Nor  can  I  but  be  glad  to  see  that  thy 
husband  has  left  behind  him  four  such  boys  as  these. 
I  hope  they  will  bear  up  their  father's  name,  and  tread 
in  their  father's  steps,  and  come  to  .their  father's  end. 

Great-heart.  Indeed,  Sir,  they  are  likely  lads;  they 
seem  to  choose  heartily  their  father's  ways. 

Gains.  That  is  it  that  I  said;  wherefore  Christian's 
family  is  like  still  to  spread  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
ground,  and  yet  to  be  numerous  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;  wherefore  let  Christiana  look  out  some  damsels 
for  her  sons,  to  whom  they  may  be  betrothed,  etc.,  that 
the  name  of  their  father  and  the  house  of  his  progeni- 
tors may  never  be  forgotten  in  the  world. 

Hon.  It  is  pity  this  family  should  fall  and  be  ex- 
tinct. 

Gains.  Fall  it  cannot,  but  be  diminished  it  may;  but 
let  Christiana  take  my  advice,  and  that  is  the  way  to 
uphold  it. 

And,  Christiana,  said  this  Innkeeper,  I  am  glad  to  see 
thee  and  thy  friend  Mercy  together  here,  a  lovely  couple. 
And  may  I  advise,  take  Mercy  into  a  nearer  relation  to 
thee;  if  she  will,  let  her  be  given  to  Matthew,  thy  eldest 
son;  it  is  the  way  to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the 
earth.  So  this  match  was  concluded,  and  in  process  of 
time  they  were  married;  but  more  of  that  hereafter. 

Gains  also  proceeded,  and  said,  I  will  now  speak  on 
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What  to  be 
gathered 
from  laying 
of  the 
board  with 
the  cloth 
and 
trenchers. 


the  behalf  of  women,  to  take  away  their  reproach.  For 
as  death  and  the  curse  came  into  the  world  by  a  woman,* 
so  also  did  life  and  health.  *^God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman.^f  Yea,  to  show  how  much  those 
that  came  after  did  abhor  the  act  of  the  mother,  this 
sex^  in  the  Old  Testament,  coveted  children,  if  happily 
this  or  that  w^oman  might  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

I  will  say  again,  that  when  the  Saviour  was  come, 
women  rejoiced  in  him  before  either  man  or  angel.J 
I  read  not,  that  ever  any  man  did  give  unto  Christ  so 
much  as  one  goat;  but  the  women  followed  hiin,  and 
ministered  to  him  of  their  substance. §  It  was  a  woman 
that  washed  his  feet  with  tears,  and  a  woman  that 
anointed  his  body  to  the  burial.  ||  They  were  women 
that  wept  w^hen  he  was  going  to  the  cross,  and  women 
that  followed  him  from  the  cross,  and  that  sat  by  his 
sepulcher  when  he  was  buried. ft  They  were  women 
that  were  first  with  him  at  his  resurrection-morn;  and 
■women  that  brought  tidings  first  to  his  disciples  that 
he  was  risen  from  the  dead.**  Women,  therefore,  are 
highly  favored,  and  show  by  these  things  that  they 
are  sharers  with  us  in  the  grace  of  life. 

Now  the  cook  sent  up  to  signify  that  supper  was  al- 
most ready,  and  sent  one  to  lay  the  cloth,  the  trenchers, 
and  to  set  the  salt  and  bread  in  order. 

Then  said  Matthew>  The  sight  of  this  cloth,  and  of 
this  forerunner  of  the  supper,  begetteth  in  me  a  greater 
appetite  to  my  food  than  I  had  before. 

Gains.  So  let  all  ministering  doctrines  to  thee,  in  this 
life,  beget  in  thee  a  greater  desire  to  sit  at  the  supper  of 
the  great  King  in  his  kingdom;  for  all  preaching, 
books  and  ordinances  here,  are  but  as  the  laying  of  the 
trenchers,  and  as  setting  of  salt  upon  the  board,  when 
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compared  with  the  feast  that  our  Lord  will  make  for 
us  when  we  come  to  his  house. 

So  supper  came  up;  and  first,  a  heave-snoulder  and 
a  wave-breast,*  were  set  on  the  table  before  them,  to 
show  that  they  must  begin  their  meal  with  prayer  and 
praise  to  God.f  The  heave-shoulder  David  lifted  his 
heart  up  to  God  with;  and  with  the  wave-breast,  where 
his  heart  lay,  with  that  he  used  to  lean  upon  his  harp 
when  he  played.  These  two  dishes  were  very  fresh  and 
good,  and  they  all  ate  heartily  well  thereof. 

The  next  they  brought  up  was  a  bottle  of  wine,  red 
as  blood.J  So  Gains  said  to  them.  Drink  freely;  this  is 
the  juice  of  the  true  vine,  that  makes  glad  the  heart  of 
God  and  man.§    So  they  drank  and  were  merry. 

The  next  w^as  a  dish  of  milk  well  crumbled;  but 
Gains  said.  Let  the  boys  have  that,  that  they  may  grow 
thereby.  1 1 

Then  they  brought  up  in  course  a  dish  of  butter  and 
honey.  Then  said  Gains,  Eat  freely  of  this;  for  this  is 
good  to  cheer  up,  and  strengthen  your  judgments  and 
understandings.  This  was  our  Lord^s  dish  when  he  was 
a  child;  ^^Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may 
know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good."** 

Then  they  brought  them  up  a  dish  of  apples,  and 
they  were  very  good  tasted  fruit.  Then  said  Matthew, 
May  we  eat  apples,  since  they  were  such  by  and  with 
which  the  serpent  beguiled  our  first  mother? 

Then  said  Gains: 


"Apples  were  they  with  which  we  were  beguiled; 
Yet  sin,  not  apples,  hath  our  souls  defiled. 
Apples  forbid,  if  eat,  corrupt  the  blood; 
To  eat  such,  when  commanded,  does  us  good. 
Drink  of  his  flagons,  then,  thou  church,  his  dove. 
And  eat  his  apples,  who  are  sick  of  love." 


*  Lev.  vii.  32-34;  x.  14, 15.  t  Ps.  xxv.  1;  Heb.  xiil.  15, 
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Then  said  Matthew,  I  made  the  scruple,  because  I  a 
while  since  was  sick  with  eating  of  fruit. 

Gaius.  Forbidden  fruit  will  make  you  sick,  but  not 
what  our  Lord  has  tolerated. 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  they  were  presented 
with  another  dish,  and  it  was  a  dish  of  nuts.f  Then  said 
some  at  the  table,  Nuts  spoil  tender  teeth,  especially  the 
teeth  of  children;  which  when  Gaius  heard,  he  said: 

"Hard  texts  are  nuts  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters), 
Whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  the  eaters. 
Ope  then  the  shells,  and  you  shall  have  the  meat; 
They  here  are  brought  for  you  to  crack  and  eat." 

Then  were  they  very  merry,  and  sat  at  the  table  a  long 
time,  talking  of  many  things.  Then  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. My  good  landlord,  while  we  are  cracking  yoiir 
nuts,  if  you  please,  do  you  open  this  riddle: 

"A  man  there  was,  though  some  did  count  him  mad, 
The  more  he  cast  away,  the  more  he  had." 

Then  they  all  gave  good  heed,  wondering  what  good 
Gaius  would  say;  so  he  sat  still  a  while,  and  then  thus 
replied: 

"He  that  bestows  his  goods  upon  the  poor. 
Shall  have  as  much  again,  and  ten  times  more.'* 

Then  said  Joseph,  I  dare  say,  sir,  I  did  not  think 
you  could  have  found  it  out. 

Oh!  said  Gaius,  I  have  been  trained  up  in  this  way  a 
great  while;  nothing  teaches  like  experience;  I  have 
learned  of  my  Lord  to  be  kind:  and  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  I  have  gained  thereby.  "There  is  that 
scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth;  and  there  is  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet;  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.* 
There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing; 
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there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great 
riches.^t 

Then  Samuel  whispered  to  Christiana,  his  mother, 
and  said.  Mother,  this  is  a  very  good  man's  house,  let 
us  stay  here  a  good  while,  and  let  my  brother  Matthew 
he  married  here  to  Mercy  before  we  go  any  further. 

The  which  Gains  the  host  overhearing  said,  With  a 
very  good  will,  my  child. 

So  they  staid  there  more  than  a  month,  and  Mercy 
was  given  to  Matthew  to  wife. 

While  they  staid  here,  Mercy,  as  her  custom  was, 
would  be  making  coats  and  garments  to  give  to  the  poor, 
by  which  she  brought  up  a  very  good  report  upon  the 
pilgrims. 

But  to  return  again  to  our  story.  After  supper  the 
lads  desired  a  bed;  for  that  they  were  weary  with  trav- 
eling: then  Gains  called  to  show  them  their  chamber; 
but  said  Mercy,  I  will  have  them  to  bed.  So  she  had 
them  to  bed,  and  they  slept  well;  but  the  rest  sat  up  all 
night;  for  Gains  and  they  were  such  suitable  company, 
that  they  could  not  tell  how  to  part.  Then  after  much 
talk  of  their  Lord,  themselves,  and  their  journey,  old 
Mr.  Honest,  he  that  put  forth  the  riddle  to  Gains,  be- 
gan to  nod.  Then  said  Great-heart,  What,  Sir,  you 
begin  to  be  drowsy;  come,  rub  up;  now  here  is  a  riddle 
for  you.    Then  said  Mr.  Honest,  Let  us  hear  it. 

Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart — 

"He  that  will  kill,  must  first  be  overcome,  j^  riddle. 

Who  live  abroad  would,  first  must  die  at  home." 

Ha!  said  Mr.  Honest,  it  is  a  hard  one,  hard  to  ex- 
pound, and  harder  to  practice.  But  come,  landlord, 
said  he,  I  will,  if  you  please,  leave  my  part  to  you;  do 
you  expound  it,  and  I  will  hear  what  you  say. 

No,  said  Gains,  it  was  put  to  you,  and  it  is  expected 
that  you  should  answer  it. 

t  Prov.  xui.  7, 
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Then  said  the  old  gentleman- 


The  riddle 
opened. 


A  question 
worth  the 
minding-. 


"He  first  by  grace  must  conquered  be, 
That  sin  would  mortify; 
And  who,  that  lives,  would  convince  me. 
Unto  himself  must  die." 

It  is  right,  said  Gains;  good  doctrine  and  experience 
teaches  this.  For,  first,  until  grace  displays  itself,  and 
overcomes  the  soul  with  its  glory,  it  is  altogether  with- 
out heart  to  oppose  sin;  besides,  if  sin  is  Satan's  cords, 
by  which  the  soul  lies  bound,  how  should  it  make  re- 
sistance before  it  is  loosed  from  that  infirmity? 

Secondly,  Nor  will  any,  that  knows  either  reason  or 
grace,  believe  that  such  a  man  can  be  a  living  monu- 
ment of  grace  that  is  a  slave  to  his  own  corruptions. 

And  now  it  comes  in  my  mind,  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
worth  the  hearing.  There  were  two  men  that  went  on 
pilgrimage;  the  one  began  when  he  was  young,  the 
other  when  he  was  old.  The  young  man  had  strong 
corruptions  to  grapple  with;  the  old  man's  were  de- 
cayed with  the  decays  of  nature.  The  young  man  trod 
his  steps  as  even  as  did  the  old  one,  and  was  every  way 
as  light  as  he.  Who  now,  or  which  of  them,  had  their 
graces  shining  clearest,  since  both  seemed  to  be  alike  ? 

Hon.  The  young  man's,  doubtless.  For  that  which 
heads  it  against  the  greatest  opposition  gives  best  demon- 
stration that  it  is  strongest;  especially  when  it  also  hold- 
eth  pace  with  that  that  meets  not  with  half  so  much;  as, 
to  be  sure,  old  age  does  not. 

Besides,  I  have  observed  that  old  men  have  blessed 
themselves  with  this  mistake — namely,  taking  the  de- 
cays of  nature  for  a  gracious  conquest  over  corruptions, 
and  so  have  been  apt  to  beguile  themselves.  Indeed,  old 
men  that  are  gracious,  are  best  able  to  give  advice  to 
them  that  are  young,  because  they  have  seen  most  of  the 
emptiness  of  things.  But  yet,  for  an  old  and  a  young 
(man)  to  set  out  both  together,  the  young  one  has  the 
advantage  of  the  fairest  discovery  of  a  work  of  grace 
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within  him;,  though  the  old  man's  corruptions  are  natur- 
ally the  weakest. 

Thus  they  sat  talking  till  break  of  day.  Now  when 
the  family  was  up,  Christiana  bid  her  son  James  that  he 
should  read  a  chapter;  so  he  read  the  53d  of  Isaiah. 
When  he  had  done,  Mx*.  Honest  asked,  why  it  was  said 
that  the  Saviour  is  said  to  come  ^^out  of  a  dry  ground?" 
and  also,  that  "he  had  no  form  or  comeliness  in  him?" 

Great-heart.  Then  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  To  the  first, 
I  answer,  Because  the  church  of  the  Jews,  of  which 
Christ  came,  had  then  lost  almost  all  the  sap  and  spirit 
of  religion.  To  the  second,  I  say,  The  words  are  spo- 
ken in  the  person  of  the  unbelievers,  who,  because  they 
want  that  eye  that  can  see  into  our  Prince's  heart,  there- 
fore they  judge  of  him  by  the  meanness  of  his  outside. 
Just  like  those  that  know  not  that  precious  stones  are 
covered  over  with  a  homely  crust;  who,  when  they  have 
found  one,  because  they  know  not  what  they  have 
found,  cast  it  again  away,  as  men  do  a  common  stone. 

Well,  said  Gains,  now  you  are  here,  and  since,  as  I 
know,  Mr.  Great-heart  is  good  at  his  weapons,  if  you 
please,  after  we  have  refreshed  ourselves,  we  will  walk 
into  the  fields,  to  see  if  we  can  do  any  good.  About  a 
mile  from  hence,  there  is  one  Slay-good,  a  giant  that 
does  much  annoy  the  King's  highway  in  these  parts; 
and  I  know  whereabout  his  haunt  is.  He  is  master  of  a 
number  of  thieves.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  clear 
these  parts  of  him. 

So  they  consented,  and  went,  Mr.  Great-heart  witli 
his  sword,  helmet  and  shield,  and  the  rest  with  spears 
and  staves. 

When  they  came  to  the  place  where  he  was,  they 
found  him  with  one  Feeble-mind  in  his  hands,  whom 
his  servants  had  brought  unto  him,  having  taken  him  in 
the  way.  Now  the  giant  was  rifling  him,  with  a  purpose, 
after  that,  to  pick  his  bones,  for  he  was  of  the  nature  of 
flesh-eaters. 

Well,  so  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Great-heart  and  his 
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friends  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave,  with  their  weapons,  he 
demanded  what  they  wanted. 

Great-heart.  We  want  thee;  for  we  are  come  to  re- 
venge the  quarrel  of  the  many  that  thou  hast  slain  of 
the  pilgrims,  when  thou  hast  dragged  them  out  of  the 
King's  highway;  wherefore,  come  out  of  thy  cave.  So 
he  armed  himself  and  came  out;  and  to  a  battle  they 
went,  and  fought  for  above  an  hour,  and  then  stood  still 
to  take  wind. 

Slay.  Then  said  the  giant.  Why  are  you  here  on  my 
ground? 

Great-heart.  To  revenge  the  blood  of  pilgrims,  as  I 
also  told  thee  before.  So  they  went  to  it  again,  and 
the  giant  made  Mr.  Great-heart  give  back;  but  he  came 
up  again,  and,  in  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  he  let  fly 
with  such  stoutness  at  the  giant's  head  and  sides,  that 
he  made  him  let  his  weapon  fall  out  of  his  hand;  so  he 
smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and  cut  off  his  head,  and 
brought  it  away  to  the  inn.  He  also  took  Feeble-mind, 
the  pilgrim,  and  brought  him  with  him  to  his  lodgings. 
When  they  were  come  home,  they  showed  his  head  to 
the  family,  and  then  set  it  up,  as  they  had  done  others 
before,  for  a  terror  to  those  that  shall  attempt  to  do  as 
he  hereafter. 

Then  they  asked  Mr.  Feeble-mind  how  he  fell  into  his 
hands?  , 

Feeble-mind.  Then  said  the  poor  man,  I  am  a  sickly 
man,  as  you  see;  and  because  death  did  usually  once  a 
day  knock  at  my  door,  I  thought  I  should  never  be  well 
at  home;  so  I  betook  myself  to  a  pilgrim's  life,  and  have 
traveled  hither  from  the  town  of  IJncertain,  where  I  and 
my  father  were  born.  I  am  a  man  of  no  strength  at  all 
of  body,  nor  yet  of  mind;  but  would,  if  I  could,  though 
I  can  but  crawl,  spend  my  life  in  the  pilgrim's  way. 
When  I  came  at  the  gate  that  is  at  the  head  of  the  way, 
the  Lord  of  that  place  did  entertain  me  freely;  neither 
objected  he  against  my  weakly  looks,  nor  against  my 
feeble  mind,  but  gave  me  such  things  that  were  neces* 
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sary  for  my  journey,  and  bid  me  hope  to  the  end.  When 
I  came  to  the  house  of  the  Interpreter,  I  received  much 
kindness  there;  and  because  the  Hill  Difficulty  was 
judged  too  hard  for  me,  I  was  carried  up  that  by  one  of 
his  servants.  Indeed,  I  have  found  much  relief  from 
pilgrims,  though  none  were  willing  to  go  so  softly  as  I 
am  forced  to  do;  yet  still,  as  they  came  on,  they  bid  me 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  said  that  it  was  the  will  of  their 
Lord  that  comfort  should  be  given  to  the  feeble-minded, 
and  so  went  on  their  own  pace.*  When  I  was  come  up 
to  Assault  Lane,  then  this  giant  met  with  me,  and  bid 
me  prepare  for  an  encounter;  but,  alas!  feeble  one  that 
I  was,  I  had  more  need  of  a  cordial.  So  he  came  up, 
and  took  me.  I  conceited  he  should  not  kill  me.  Also, 
when  he  had  got  me  into  his  den,  since  I  went  not  with 
him  willingly,  I  believed  I  should  come  out  alive  again; 
for  I  have  heard  that  not  any  pilgrim  that  is  taken  cap- 
tive by  violent  hands,  if  he  keeps  heart-whole  toward 
his  Master,  is,  by  the  laws  of  Providence,  to  die  by  the 
hand  of  the  enemy.  Robbed  I  looked  to  be,  and  robbed 
to  be  sure  I  am;  but  I  am,  as  you  see,  escaped  with  life; 
for  the  which  I  thank  my  King  as  author,  and  you  as 
the  means.  Other  brunts  I  also  look  for;  but  this  I  have 
resolved  on — to-wit,  to  run  when  I  can,  to  go  when  I 
cannot  run,  and  to  creep  when  I  cannot  go.  As  to  the 
main,  I  thank  him  that  loves  me,  I  am  fixed.  My  way 
is  before  me,  my  mind  is  beyond  the  river  that  has  no 
bridge,  though  I  am,  as  you  see,  but  of  a  feeble  mind. 

Hon.  Then  said  old  Mr.  Honest,  Have  you  not,  some 
time  ago,  been  acquainted  with  one,  Mr.  Fearing,  a  pil- 
grim? 

Feeble.  Acquainted  with  him!  Yes;  he  came  from 
the  town  of  Stupidity,  which  lieth  four  degrees  to  the 
northward  of  the  City  of  Destruction,  and  as  many  off 
of  where  I  was  born;  yet  we  were  well  acquainted,  for, 
indeed,  he  was  my  uncle,  my  father's  brother.     He  and 

*  1  Theg.  V.  14. 
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I  have  been  much  of  a  temper.  He  was  a  little  shorter 
than  I,  but  yet  we  were  much  of  a  complexion. 

Hon.  I  perceive  you  know  him;  and  I  am  apt  to 
believe  also  that  you  were  related  one  to  another;  for 
you  have  his  whitely  look,  a  cast  like  his  with  your  eye, 
and  your  speech  is  much  alike. 

Feeble.  Most  have  said  so  that  have  known  us  both; 
and,  beside,  what  I  have  read  in  him,  I  have,  for  the 
most  part,  found  in  myself. 

Gains.  Come,  Sir,  said  good  Gains,  be  of  good  cheer; 
you  are  welcome  to  me,  and  to  my  house,  and  what  thou 
hast  a  mind  to,  call  for  freely;  and  what  thou  wouldest 
have  my  servants  do  for  thee,  they  will  do  it  with  a  ready 
mind. 

Then  said  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  This  is  unexpected  favor, 
and  as  the  sun  shining  out  of  a  very  dark  cloud.  Did 
taken  of  Giant  Slay-good  intend  me  this  favor  when  he  stopped 

Providence,  me,  and  resolved  to  let  me  go  no  further?  Did  he  in- 
tend that  after  he  had  rifled  my  pockets  I  should  go  to 
Gains,  mine  host?    Yet  so  it  is. 

Now,  just  as  Mr.  Feeble-mind  and  Gains  were  thus  in 
talk,  there  comes  one  running,  and  called  at  the  door, 
and  told  that,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  there  was  one 
Mr.  Not-right,  a  pilgrim,  struck  dead  upon  the  place 
where  he  was  with  a  thunder-bolt. 

Feeble.  Alas!  said  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  is  he  slain?  He 
overtook  me  some  days  before  I  came  so  far  as  hither, 
and  would  be  my  company-keeper.  He  also  was  with 
me  when  Slay-good,  the  giant,  took  me;  but  he  was 
nimble  of  his  heels,  and  escaped.  But,  it  seems,  he 
escaped  to  die,  and  I  was  took  to  live. 

"What,  one  would  think,  doth  seek  to  slay  outright, 

Ofttimes  delivers  from  the  saddest  plight. 

That  very  providence,  whose  face  is  death. 

Doth  ofttimes  to  the  lowly  life  bequeath, 

I  taken  was,  he  did  escape  and  flee; 

Hands  cross'd  gives  death  to  him,  and  life  to  me." 

iNow,  about  this  time  Matthew  and  Mercy  were  max- 
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ried.  Also  Gaius  gave  his  daughter  Phebe  to  James, 
Matthew's  brother,  to  wife;  after  which  time  they  yet 
stayed  above  ten  days  at  Gaius'  house,  spending  their 
time,  and  the  seasons,  like  as  pilgrims  used  to  do. 

When  they  were  to  depart,  Gaius  made  them  a  feast, 
and  they  did  eat  and  drink,  and  were  merry.  Now  the 
hour  was  come  that  they  must  be  gone;  wherefore  Mr. 
Great-heart  called  for  a  reckoning;  but  Gaius  told  him, 
that  at  his  house  it  was  not  the  custom  for  pilgrims  to 
pay  for  their  entertainment.  He  boarded  them  by  the 
year,  but  looked  for  his  pay  from  the  good  Samaritan, 
who  had  promised  him,  at  his  return,  whatsoever  charge 
he  was  at  with  them,  faithfully  to  repay  him.*  Then 
said  Mr.  Great-heart  to  him. 

Great-heart.  '^Beloved,  thou  dost  faithfully  whatso- 
ever thou  dost  to  the  brethren,  and  to  strangers;  which 
have  borne  witness  of  thy  charity  before  the  church; 
whom  if  thou  (yet)  bring  forward  on  their  journey  after 
a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do  well."t 

Then  Gaius  took  his  leave  of  them  all,  and  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  particularly  of  Mr.  Feeble-mind.  He  also 
gave  him  something  to  drink  by  the  way. 

Now  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  when  they  were  going  out  of 
the  door,  made  as  if  he  intended  to  linger;  the  which 
when  Mr.  Great-heart  espied,  he  said.  Come,  Mr.  Feeble- 
mind,  pray  do  you  go  along  with  us;  I  will  be  your  con- 
ductor, and  you  shall  fare  as  the  rest. 

Feeble.  Alas!  I  want  a  suitable  companion.  You 
are  all  lusty  and  strong;  but  I,  as  you  see,  am  weak;  I 
choose,  therefore,  rather  to  come  behind,  lest  by  reason 
of  my  many  infirmities,  I  should  be  both  a  burden  to 
myself  and  to  you.  I  am,  as  I  said,  a  man  of  a  weak 
and  feeble  mind,  and  shall  be  offended  and  made  weak 
at  that  which  others  can  bear.  I  shall  like  no  laughing; 
I  shall  like  no  gay  attire;  I  shall  like  no  unprofitable 
questions.    Nay,  I  am  so  weak  a  man  as  to  be  offended 

♦  Luke  X.  34,  35.  t  3  John  5,  6. 
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with  that  which  others  have  liherty  to  do.  I  do  not  yet 
know  all  the  truth.  I  am  a  very  ignorant  Christian 
man;  sometimes,  if  I  hear  some  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  it 
troubles  me,  "because  I  cannot  do  so  too.  It  is  with  me 
as  it  is  with  a  weak  man  among  the  strong,  or  as  with  a 
sick  man  among  the  healthy,  or  as  a  lamp  despised 
("He  that  is  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet  is  as  a  lamp  de- 
spised in  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease");*  so  that 
1  know  not  what  to  do. 

Great-heart.  But,  brother,  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  I 
A  Christian  have  it  in  commission  to  "comfort  the  feeble-minded," 
spirit.  ^^^  ^Q  "support  the  weak."t    You  must  needs  go  along 

with  us;  we  will  wait  for  you;  we  will  lend  you  our 
help;j  we  will  deny  ourselves  of  some  things,  both 
opinionative  and  practical,  for  your  sake;§  we  will  not 
enter  into  doubtful  disputations  before  you;  we  will  be 
made  all  things  to  you,  rather  than  you  shall  be  left  be- 
hind.|| 

Now,  all  this  while  they  were  at  Gains'  door;  and  be- 
hold, as  they  were  thus  in  the  heat  of  their  discourse, 
Mr.  Eeady-to-halt  came  by,  with  his  crutches  in  his 
hand,**  and  he  also  was  going  on  pilgrimage. 

Feeble.  Then  said  Mr.  Feeble-mind  to  him,  Man, 
how  camest  thou  hither?  I  was  but  just  now  complain- 
ing, that  I  had  not  a  suitable  companion,  but  thou  art 
according  to  my  wish.  Welcome,  welcome,  good  Mr. 
Ready-to-halt,  I  hope  thee  and  I  may  be  some  help. 

Ready-to-halt.  I  shall  be  glad  of  thy  company,  said 
the  other;  and  good  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  rather  than  we 
will  part,  since  we  are  thus  happily  met,  I  will  lend  thee 
one  of  my  crutches. 

Feeble.  Nay,  said  he,  though  I  thank  thee  for  thy 
good-will,  I  am  not  inclined  to  halt  before  I  am  lame. 
Howbeit,  I  think  when  occasion  is,  it  may  help  me 
against  a  dog. 

*  Job  xii,  5.  1 1  Thes.  v.  14.        t  Rom.   xiv.   1. 

§  1  Cor.  viii.  ||  1  Cor.  ix.  22.       **  Ps.  xxxviil.  17. 
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Eeady.  If  either  myself  or  my  crutches  can  do  thee 
a  pleasure,  we  are  both  at  thy  command,  good  Mr, 
Feeble-mind. 

Thus  therefore  they  went  on;  Mr.  Great-heart  and 
Mr.  Honest  went  before,  Christiana  and  her  children 
went  next,  and  Mr.  Feeble-mind  and  Mr.  Eeady-to-halt 
came  beliind  with  his  crutches.     Then  said  Mr.  Honest: 

Hon.  Pray,  Sir,  now  we  are  upon  the  road,  tell  us 
some  profitable  things  of  some  that  have  gone  on  pil- 
grimage before  us. 

Great-heart.  With  a  good  will.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  how  Christian  of  old  did  meet  with  Apollyon  in 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation;  and  also  what  hard  work  he 
had  to  go  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
Also  I  think  you  cannot  but  have  heard  how  Faithful 
was  put  to  it  with  Madam  Wanton,  with  Adam  the 
First,  with  one  Discontent  and  Shame,  four  as  deceit- 
ful villains  as  a  man  can  meet  with  upon  the  road. 

Hon.  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  all  this;  but  indeed,  good 
Faithful  was  hardest  put  to  it  with  Shame;  he  was  an 
unwearied  one. 

Great-heart.  Ay;  for,  as  the  Pilgrim  well  said,  he  of 
all  men  had  the  wrong  name. 

Hon.  But,  pray.  Sir,  where  was  it  that  Christian  and 
Faithful  met  Talkative  ?  That  same  was  also  a  notable 
one. 

Great-heart.  He  was  a  confident  fool,  yet  many  fol- 
low his  ways. 

Hon.     He  had  liked  to  have  beguiled  Faithful. 

Great-heart.  Ay,  but  Christian  put  him  into  a  way 
quickly  to  find  him  out.  Thus  they  went  on  till  they 
came  at  the  place  where  Evangelist  met  with  Christian 
and  Faithful,  and  prophesied  to  them  of  what  should 
befall  them  at  Vanity  Fair. 

Great-heart.  Then  said  their  guide.  Hereabouts  did 
Christian  and  Faithful  meet  with  Evangelist,  who 
prophesied  to  them  of  what  troubles  they  should  meet 
with  at  Vanity  Fair, 
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Hon.  Say  you  so?  I  dare  say  it  was  a  hard  chapter 
that  then  he  did  read  unto  them. 

Great-heart.  It  was  so;  but  he  gave  them  encour- 
agement with  all.  But  what  do  we  talk  of  them?  they 
were  a  couple  of  lion^like  men;  they  had  set  their  faces 
like  flint.  Don't  you  remember  how  undaunted  they 
were  when  they  stood  before  the  judge? 

Hon.     Well,  Faithful  bravely  suffered. 

Great-heart.  So  he  did,  and  as  brave  things  came 
on  it;  for  Hopeful  and  some  others,  as  the  story  relates 
it,  were  converted  by  his  death. 

Hon.  Well,  but  pray  go  on;  for  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  things. 

Great-heart.  Above  all  that  Christian  met  with  after 
he  had  passed  through  Vanity  Fair,  one  By-ends  was  the 
arch  one. 

Hon.     By-ends!     What  was  he? 

Great-heart.  A  very  arch  fellow;  a  downright  hypo- 
crite. One  that  would  be  religious  which  way  ever  the 
world  went;  but  so  cunning  that  he  would  be  sure 
neither  to  lose  nor  suffer  for  it.  He  had  his  mode  of 
religion  for  every  fresh  occasion;  and  his  wife  was  as 
good  at  it  as  he.  He  would  turn  and  change  from  opin- 
ion to  opinion;  yea  and  plead  for  so  doing  too.  But,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  he  came  to  an  ill  end  with  his  by- 
ends;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that  any  of  his  children  were 
ever  of  any  esteem  with  any  that  truly  feared  God. 

Now,  by  this  time,  they  were  come  within  sight  of 
the  town  of  Vanity,  where  Vanity  Fair  is  kept.  So 
when  they  saw  that  they  were  so  near  the  town,  they 
consulted  with  one  another  how  they  should  pass 
through  the  town;  and  some  said  one  thing,  and  some 
another.  At  last  Mr.  Great-heart  said,  I  have,  as  you 
may  understand,  often  been  a  conductor  of  pilgrims 
through  this  town;  now  I  am  acquainted  with  one  Mr. 
Mnason,  a  Cyprusian  by  nation,  an  old  disciple,  at 
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whose  house  we  may  lodge.*    If  you  think  good,  said 
he,  we  will  turn  in  there. 

Content,  said  old  Honest;  Content,  said  Christiana; 
Content,  said  Mr.  Feeble-mind;  and  so  they  said  all. 
Now  you  must  think,  it  was  eventide  by  that  they  get  to 
the  outside  of  the  town;  but  Mr.  Great-heart  knew  the 
way  to  the  old  man's  house.  So  thither  they  came,  and 
he  called  at  the  door,  and  the  old  man  within  knew  his 
tongue  so  soon  as  ever  he  heard  it;  so  he  opened,  and 
they  all  came  in.  Then  said  Mnason,  their  host.  How 
far  have  ye  come  to-day?  so  they  said,  From  the  house 
of  Gaius  our  friend.  I  promise  you,  said  he,  you  have 
gone  a  good  stitch;  you  may  well  be  a-weary;  sit  down. 
So  they  sat  down. 

Great-heart.  Then  said  their  guide.  Come,  what 
cheer.  Sirs?     I  dare  say  you  are  welcome  to  my  friend. 

Mnason.  I  also,  said  Mr.  Mnason,  do  bid  you  wel- 
come, and  whatever  you  want,  do  but  say,  and  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  get  it  for  you. 

Hon.  Our  great  want,  a  while  since,  was  harbor  and 
good  company,  and  now  I  hope  we  have  both. 

Mnason.  For  harbor,  you  see  what  it  is;  but  for  good 
company,  that  will  appear  in  the  trial. 

Great-heart.  Well,  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  will  you 
have  the  Pilgrims  up  into  their  lodging? 

Mnason.  I  will,  said  Mr.  Mnason.  So  he  had  them 
to  their  respective  places;  and  also  showed  them  a  very 
fair  dining-room,  where  they  might  be,  and  sup  to- 
gether, until  time  was  come  to  go  to  rest. 

Now,  when  they  were  set  in  their  places,  and  were  a 
little  cheery  after  their  journey,  Mr.  Honest  asked  his 
landlord  if  there  were  any  store  of  good  people  in  the 
town?  ' 

Mnason.  We  have  a  few,  for  indeed  they  are  but  a 
few,  when  compared  with  them  on  the  other  side. 

Hon.     But  how  shall  we  do  to  see  some  of  them?  for 

♦  Acts  xxi.  16, 
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the  sight  of  good  men  to  them  that  are  going  on  pil- 
grimage is  like  to  the  appearing  of  the  moon  and  the 
stars  to  them  that  are  sailing  upon  the  seas. 

Then  Mr.  Mnason  stamped  with  his  foot,  and  his 
daughter  Grace  came  up;  so  he  said  unto  her,  Grace,  go 
you,  tell  my  friends,  Mr.  Contrite,  Mr.  Holyman,  Mr. 
Love-saint,  Mr.  Dare-not-lie  and  Mr.  Penitent,  that  I 
have  a  friend  or  two  at  my  house  that  have  a  mind  this 
evening  to  see  them. 

So  Grace  went  to  call  them,  and  they  came;  and, 
after  salutation  made,  they  sat  down  together  at  the 
tahle. 

Then  said  Mr.  Mnason,  their  landlord.  My  neighbors, 
I  have,  as  you  see,  a  company  of  strangers  come  to  my 
house;  they  are  Pilgrims;  they  come  from  afar,  and  are 
going  to  Mount  Zion.  But  who,  quoth  he,  do  you  think 
this  is?  pointing  his  finger  to  Christiana;  it  is  Chris- 
tiana, the  wife  of  Christian,  that  famous  Pilgrim  who, 
with  Faithful  his  brother,  were  so  shamefully  handled 
in  our  town.  At  that  they  stood  amazed,  saying,  We  lit- 
tle thought  to  see  Christiana  when  Grace  came  to  call 
us;  wherefore  this  is  a  very  comfortable  surprise.  Then 
they  asked  her  of  her  welfare,  and  if  these  young  men 
were  her  husband^s  sons?  And  when  she  had  told  them 
they  were,  they  said,  The  King  whom  you  love  and 
serve,  make  you  as  your  father,  and  bring  you  where  he 
is  in  peace! 

Hon.  Then  Mr.  Honest  (when  they  were  all  sat 
down),  asked  Mr.  Contrite  and  the  rest,  in  what  posture 
their  own  was  at  present  ? 

Contrite.  You  may  be  sure  we  are  full  of  hurry  in 
The  fruit  of  f^ir  time.  It  is  hard  keeping  our  hearts  and  spirits  in 
watchful-  any  good  order  when  we  are  in  a  cumbered  condition, 
ness.  jj^  ^^^  l^^gg  -j^  g^^j^  ^  place  as  this  is,  and  that  has  to 

do  with  such  as  we  have,  has  need  of  an  item,  to  cau- 
tion him  to  take  heed  every  moment  of  the  day. 

Hon.     But  how  are  your  neighbors  for  quietness? 

Contrite.     They  are  much  more  moderate  now  than 
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formerly.  You  know  how  Christian  and  Faithful  were 
used  at  our  town;  but  of  late,  I  say,  they  have  been  far 
more  moderate.  I  think  the  blood  of  Faithful  lieth 
with  load  upon  them  till  now;  for  since  they  burned 
him  they  have  been  ashamed  to  burn  any  more.  In 
those  days  we  were  afraid  to  walk  the  streets,  but  now 
we  can  show  our  heads.  Then  the  name  of  a  professor 
was  odious;  now,  especially  in  some  parts  of  our  town 
(for  you  know  our  town  is  large),  religion  is  counted 
honorable. 

Then  said  Mr.  Contrite  to  them.  Pray,  how  fareth  it 
wdth  you  in  your  pilgrimage?  How  stands  the  country 
affected  towards  you? 

Hon.  It  happens  to  us  as  it  happeneth  to  wayfaring 
men;  sometimes  our  way  is  clean,  sometimes  foul,  some- 
times up-hill,  sometimes  down-hill;  we  are  seldom  at  a 
certainty;  the  wind  is  not  always  on  our  backs,  nor  is 
every  one  a  friend  that  we  meet  with  in  the  way.  "We 
have  met  with  some  notable  rubs  already;  and  what  are 
yet  behind  we  know  not;  but  for  the  most  part,  we  find 
it  true  that  has  been  talked  of,  of  old,  A  good  man  must 
suffer  trouble. 

Contrite.  You  talk  of  rubs;  what  rubs  have  you  met 
withal  ? 

Hon.  Nay,  ask  Mr.  Great-heart,  our  guide,  for  he 
can  give  the  best  account  of  that. 

Great-heart.  We  have  been  beset  three  or  four  times 
already.  First,  Christiana  and  her  children  were  beset 
with  two  ruffians,  that  they  feared  would  a  took  away 
their  lives.  We  were  beset  with  Giant  Bloody-man, 
Giant  Maul  and  Giant  Slay-good.  IndeedVe  did  rather 
beset  the  last,  than  were  beset  of  him.  And  thus  it 
was:  After  we  have  been  some  time  at  the  house  of 
^'Gaius,  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole  church,'^*  we  were 
minded  upon  a  time  to  take  our  weapons  with  us,  and  so 
go  see  if  we  could  light  upon  any  of  those  that  were 
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enemies  to  pilgrims  (for  we  heard  that  there  was  a  no- 
table one  thereabouts).  Now  Gains  knew  his  haunt  bet- 
ter than  I,  because  he  dwelt  thereabouts;  so  we  looked, 
and  looked,  till  at  last  we  discerned  the  mouth  of  his 
cave;  then  we  were  glad,  and  plucked  up  our  spirits. 
So  we  approached  up  to  his  den,  and  lo,  when  we  came 
there,  he  had  dragged,  by  mere  force,  into  his  net,  this 
poor  man,  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  and  was  about  to  bring  him 
to  his  end.  But  when  he  saw  us,  supposing,  as  we 
thought,  he  had  another  prey,  he  left  the  poor  man  in 
his  hole,  and  came  out.  So  we  fell  to  it  full  sore,  and 
he  lustily  laid  about  him;  but  in  conclusion,  he  was 
brought  down  to  the  ground,  and  his  head  cut  off,  and 
set  up  by  the  wayside,  for  a  terror  to  such  as  should 
after  practice  such  ungodliness.  That  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  here  is  the  man  himself  to  affirm  it,  who  was  as  a 
lamb  taken  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion. 

Feeble-mind.  Then  said  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  I  found 
this  true,  to  my  cost  and  comfort;  to  my  cost,  when  he 
threatened  to  pick  my  bones  every  moment;  and  to  my 
comfort,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Great-heart  and  his  friends 
with  their  weapons  approach  so  near  for  my  deliverance. 

Holy-man.  Then  said  Mr.  Holy-man,  there  are  two 
things  that  they  have  need  to  be  possessed  with,  that  go 
on  pilgrimage:  courage,  and  an  unspotted  life.  If  they 
have  not  courage,  they  can  never  hold  on  their  way; 
and  if  their  lives  be  loose,  they  will  make  the  very  name 
of  a  Pilgrim  stink. 

Love-saint.  Then  said  Mr.  Love-saint,  I  hope  this 
caution  is  not  needful  among  you.  But  truly,  there  are 
many  that  go  upon  the  road,  that  rather  declare  them- 
selves strangers  to  pilgrimage  than  strangers  and  pil- 
grims in  the  earth. 

Dare-not-lie.  Then  said  Mr.  Dare-not-lie,  It  is  true, 
they  neither  have  the  pilgrims'  weed,  nor  the  pilgrims' 
courage;  they  go  not  uprightly,  but  all  awry  with  their 
feet;  one  shoe  goes  inward,  another  outward,  and  their 
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liosen  out  behind;  there  a  rag,  and  there  a  rent,  to  the 
disparagement  of  their  Lord. 

Penitent.     These    things,    said    Mr.    Penitent,   they 
ought  to  be  troubled  for;   nor  are  the  pilgrims  like  to   tent's 
have  that  grace  put  upon  them  and  their  pilgrims'  prog-  speech. 
ress  as  they  desire,  until  the  way  is  cleared  of  such  spots 
and  blemishes. 

Thus  they  sat  talking  and  spending  the  time,  until 
supper  was  set  upon  the  table;  unto  which  they  went 
and  refreshed  their  weary  bodies;  so  they  went  to  rest, 
l^ow  they  stayed  in  this  fair  a  great  while,  at  the  house 
of  this  Mr.  Mnason,  who,  in  process  of  time,  gave  his 
daughter  Grace  unto  Samuel,  Christiana's  son,  to  wife, 
and  his  daughter  Martha  to  Joseph. 

The  time,  as  I  said,  that  they  lay  here,  was  (for  it 
was  not  now  as  in  former  times).  Wherefore  the  pil- 
grims grew  acquainted  with  many  of  the  good  people  of 
the  town,  and  did  them  what  service  they  could. 
Mercy,  as  she  was  wont,  labored  much  for  the  poor; 
wherefore  their  bellies  and  backs  blessed  her,  and  she 
was  there  an  ornament  to  her  profession.  And,  to  say 
the  truth  for  Grace,  Phebe  and  Martha,  they  were  all  of 
a  very  good  nature,  and  did  much  good  in  their  place. 
They  were  also  all  of  them  very  fruitful;  so  that  Chris- 
tian's name,  as  was  said  before,  was  like  to  live  in  the 
world. 

While  they  lay  here,  there  came  a  monster  out  of  the 
woods,  and  slew  many  of  the  people  of  the  town.  It  a  monster, 
would  also  carry  away  their  children,  and  teach  them  to 
suck  its  whelps.  Now  no  man  in  the  town  durst  so 
much  as  face  this  monster;  but  all  men  fled  when  they 
heard  of  the  noise  of  his  coming. 

The  monster  was  like  unto  no  one  beast  upon  the 
earth;  its  body  was  like  a  dragon,  and  it  had  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns.*  It  made  great  havoc  of  children, 
and  yet  it  was  governed  by  a  woman.    This  monster 


His  shape^ 
his  nature, 
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propounded  conditions  to  men,  and  such  men  as  loved 
their  lives  more  than  their  souls  accepted  of  those  con- 
ditions.    So  they  came  under. 

'Now,  this  Mr.  Great-heart,  together  with  these  that 
came  to  visit  the  pilgrims  at  Mr.  Mnason's  house,  en- 
tered into  a  covenant  to  go  and  engage  this  heast,  if  per- 
haps they  might  deliver  the  people  of  this  town  from 
the  paws  and  mouth  of  this  so  devouring  a  serpent. 

Then  did  Mr.  Great-heart,  Mr.  Contrite,  Mr.  Holy- 
man,  Mr.  Dare-not-lie,  and  Mr.  Penitent,  with  theii- 
How  he  i.s       weapons  go  forth  to  meet  him.     N"ow  the  monster,  at 
"'"^'  firsts  ^^as  very  rampant,  and  looked  upon  these  enemies 

with  great  disdain;  hut  they  so  belabored  him,  being 
sturdy  men  at  arms,  that  they  made  him  make  a  re- 
treat; so  they  came  home  to  Mr.  Mnason's  house  again. 

The  monster,  you  must  know,  had  his  certain  seasons 
to  come  out  in,  and  to  make  his  attempts  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  of  the  town;  also  these  seasons  did 
these  valiant  worthies  watch  him  in,  and  did  still  con- 
tinually assault  him;  insomuch  that  in  process  of  time 
he  became  not  only  wounded,  but  lame;  also  he  has  not 
made  that  havoc  of  the  townsmen's  children  as  for- 
merly he  has  done.  And  it  is  verily  believed  by  some 
that  this  beast  will  die  of  his  wounds. 

This,  therefore,  made  Mr.  Great-heart  and  his  fellows 
of  great  fame  in  this  town;  so  that  many  of  the  people 
that  wanted  their  taste  of  things,  yet  had  a  reverend 
esteem  and  respect  for  them.  Upon  this  account  there- 
fore it  was,  that  these  pilgrims  got  not  much  hurt  here. 
True,  there  were  some  of  the  baser  sort,  that  could  see 
no  more  than  a  mole,  nor  understand  more  than  a  beast; 
these  had  no  reverence  for  these  men,  nor  took  they  no- 
tice of  their  valor  or  adventures. 

Well,  the  time  grew  on  that  the  pilgrims  must  go  on 
their  way,  wherefore  they  prepared  for  their  journey. 
They  sent  for  their  friends;  they  conferred  with  them; 
they  had  some  time  set  apart,  therein  to  commit  each 
other  to  the  protection  of  their  Prince.    There  were 
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again  that  brought  them  of  such  things  as  they  had,  that 
were  fit  for  the  weak  and  the  strong,  for  the  women  and 
the  men,  and  so  laded  them  with  such  things  as  were 
necessary.* 

Then  they  set  forward  on  their  way;  and  their  friends 
accompanying  them  so  far  as  was  convenient,  they  again 
committed  each  other  to  the  protection  of  their  King, 
and  parted. 

They,  therefore,  that  were  of  the  Pilgrim's  company 
went  on,  and  Mr.  Great-heart  went  before  them.  Now 
the  women  and  children  being  weakly,  they  were  forced 
to  go  as  they  could  bear;  by  this  means  Mr.  Ready-to- 
halt  and  Mr.  Feeble-mind  had  more  to  sympathize  with 
their  condition. 

When  they  were  gone  from  the  townsmen,  and  when 
their  friends  had  bid  them  farewell,  they  quickly  came 
to  the  place  where  Faithful  was  put  to  death;  there 
therefore  they  made  a  stand,  and  thanked  Him  that  had 
enabled  him  to  bear  his  cross  so  well;  and  the  rather 
because  they  now  found  that  they  had  a  benefit  by  such 
a  manly  suffering  as  his  was. 

They  went  on,  therefore,  after  this,  a  good  way  fur- 
ther, talking  of  Christian  and  Faithful;  and  how  Hope- 
ful joined  himself  to  Christian  after  that  Faithful  was 
dead. 

Now  they  were  come  up  with  the  Hill  Lucre,  where 
the  silver  mine  was,  which  took  Demas  off  from  his  pil- 
grimage, and  into  which,  as  some  think.  By-ends  fell 
and  perished;  wherefore  they  considered  that.  But 
when  they  were  come  to  the  old  monument  that  stood 
over  against  the  Hill  Lucre,  to-wit,  to  the  pillar  of  salt 
that  stood  also  within  view  of  Sodom  and  its  stinking 
lake;  they  marveled,  as  did  Christian  before,  that  men 
of  that  knowledge*  and  ripeness  of  wit,  as  they  were, 
should  be  so  blinded  as  to  turn  aside  here.  Only  they 
considered  again,  that  nature  is  not  affected  with  the 
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harms  that  others  have  met  with,  especially  if  that  thing 
upon  which  they  look  has  an  attracting  virtue  upon  the 
foolish  eye. 

I  saw  now  that  they  went  on,  till  they  came  at  the 
river  that  was  on  this  side  of  the  Delectable  Mountains. 
To  the  river  where  the  fine  trees  grow  on  both  sides; 
and  whose  leaves,  if  taken  inwardly,  are  good  against 
surfeits,  where  the  meadows  are  green  all  the  year  long, 
and  where  they  might  lie  down  safely.* 

By  this  river-side,  in  the  meadow,  there  were  cotes 
and  folds  for  sheep,  a  house  built  for  the  nourishing 
and  bringing  up  of  those  lambs,  the  babes  of  those 
women  that  go  on  pilgrimage.f  Also  there  was  here 
one  that  was  intrusted  with  them,  who  could  have  com- 
passion, and  that  could  gather  these  lambs  with  his 
arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  that  coitld  gent- 
ly lead  those  that  were  with  young. J  Now  to  the  care 
of  this  man,  Christiana  admonished  her  four  daughters 
to  commit  their  little  ones,  that  by  these  waters  they 
might  be  housed,  harbored,  succored  and  nourished,  and 
that  none  of  them  might  be  lacking  in  time  to  come. 
This  man,  if  any  of  them  go  astray  or  be  lost,  he  will 
bring  them  again;  he  will  also  bind  up  that  which  was 
broken,  and  will  strengthen  them  that  are  sick.||  Here 
they  will  never  want  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothing; 
here  they  will  be  kept  from  thieves  and  robbers;  for  this 
man  will  die  before  one  of  those  committed  to  his  trust 
shall  be  lost.§  Besides,  here  they  shall  be  sure  to  have 
good  nurture  and  admonition,  and  shall  be  taught  to 
walk  in  right  paths,  and  that  you  know  is  a  favor  of  no 
small  account.  Also,  here,  as  you  see,  are  delicate 
Avaters,  pleasant  meadows,  dainty  flowers,  variety  of 
trees,  and  such  as  bear  wholesome  fruit;  fruit  not  like 
that  that  Matthew  ate  of  that  fell  over  the  wall  out  of 
Beelzebub's   garden;   but  fruit  that   procureth   health 
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where  there  is  none,  and  that  continueth  and  increaseth 
it  where  it  is. 

So  they  were  content  to  commit  their  little  ones  to 
him;  and  that  which  was  also  an  encouragement  to  them 
so  to  do  was,  for  that  all  this  was  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
the  King,  and  so  was  an  hospital  for  young  children  and 
orphans. 

Kow  they  went  on;  and  when  they  were  come  to  By- 
path Meadow,  to  the  stile  over  which  Christian  went 
with  his  fellow  Hopeful,  when  they  were  taken  by  Giant 
Despair,  and  put  into  Doubting  Castle;  they  sat  down 
and  consulted  what  was  best  to  be  done;  to^wit,  now 
they  were  so  strong,  and  had  got  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Great-heart  for  their  conductor,  whether  they  had  not 
best  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  Giant,  demolish  his 
castle,  and,  if  there  were  any  pilgrims  in  it,  to  set  them 
at  liberty,  before  they  went  any  further.  So  one  said 
one  thing,  and  another  said  the  contrary.  One  ques- 
tioned if  it  was  lawful  to  go  upon  unconsecrated  ground; 
another  said  they  might,  provided  their  end  was  good; 
but  Mr.  Great-heart  said,  Though  that  assertion  offered 
last  cannot  be  universally  true,  yet  I  have  a  command- 
ment to  resist  sin,  to  overcome  evil,  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith;  and,  I  pray,  with  whom  should  I  fight 
this  good  fight,  if  not  with  Giant  Despair?  I  will, 
therefore,  attempt  the  taking  away  of  his  life,  and  the 
demolishing  of  Doubting  Castle.  Then  said  he.  Who 
will  go  with  me?  Then  said  Old  Honest,  I  will.  And 
so  will  we  too,  said  Christiana's  four  sons,  Matthew, 
Samuel,  James,  and  Joseph;  for  they  were  young  men 
and  strong.*  So  they  left  the  women  in  the  road,  and 
with  them  Mr.  Feeble-mind  and  Mr.  Ready-to-halt  with 
his  crutches,  to  be  their  guard,  until  they  came  back; 
for  in  that  place,  though  Giant  Despair  dwelt  so  near, 
they  keeping  in  the  road,  a  little  child  might  lead 
them.f 


They  being 
come  to 
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Doubting 
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molished. 


So  Mr.  Great-heart,  old  Honest  and  the  four  young 
men  went  to  go  up  to  Doubting  Castle  to  look  for  Giant 
Despair.  When  they  come  at  the  Castle  Gate,  they 
knocked  for  entrance  with  an  unusual  noise.  At  that 
the  old  Giant  comes  to  the  gate,  and  Diffidence,  his  wife, 
follows:  Then  said  he.  Who  and  what  is  he  that  is  so 
hardy,  as  after  this  manner  to  molest  the  Giant  Despair? 
Mr.  Great-heart  replied,  It  is  I,  Great-heart,  one  of  the 
King  of  the  Celestial  Country's  conductors  of  pilgrims 
to  their  place;  and  I  demand  of  thee  that  thou  open  thy 
gates  for  my  entrance.  Prepare  thyself  also  to  fight,  for 
I  am  come  to  take  away  thy  head,  and  to  demolish 
Doubting  Castle. 

Now  Giant  Despair,  because  he  was  a  giant,  thought 
no  man  could  overcome  him;  and  again,  thought  he, 
since  heretofore  I  have  made  a  conquest  of  angels,  shall 
Great-heart  make  me  afraid!  So  he  harnessed  himself, 
and  went  out.  He  had  a  cap  of  steel  upon  his  head,  a 
breast-plate  of  fire  girded  to  him,  and  he  came  out  in 
iron  shoes,  with  a  great  club  in  his  hand.  Then  these 
six  men  made  up  to  him,  and  beset  him  behind  and  be- 
fore. Also  when  Diffidence,  the  giantess,  came  up  to 
help  him,  old  Mr.  Honest  cut  her  down  at  one  blow. 
Then  they  fought  for  their  lives,  and  Giant  Despair  was 
brought  down  to  the  ground;  but  was  very  loath  to  die. 
He  struggled  hard,  and  had,  as  they  say,  as  many  lives 
as  a  cat;  but  Great-heart  was  his  death,  for  he  left  him 
not  till  he  had  severed  his  head  from  his  shoulders. 

Then  they  fell  to  demolishing  Doubting  Castle,  that 
you  know  might  with  ease  be  done,  since  Giant  Despair 
was  dead.  They  were  seven  days  in  destroying  of  that; 
and  in  it  of  pilgrims  they  found  one  Mr.  Despondency, 
almost  starved  to  death,  and  one  Much-afraid,  his 
daughter;  these  two  they  saved  alive.  But  it  would 
have  made  you  a-wondered  to  have  seen  the  dead  bodies 
that  lay  here  and  there  in  the  castle-yard,  and  how  full 
of  dead  men's  bones  the  dungeon  was. 
When  Mr.  Great-heart  and  his  companions  had  per- 
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formed  this  exploit,  they  took  Mr.  Despondency,  and 
his  daughter  Much-afraid,  into  their  protection;  for 
they  were  honest  people,  though  they  were  prisoners  in 
Doubting  Castle,  to  that  tyrant  Giant  Despair.  They, 
therefore,  I  say,  took  with  them  the  head  of  the  giant, 
for  his  body  they  had  buried  under  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  down  to  the  road  and  to  their  companions  they 
came,  and  showed  them  what  they  had  done.  N"ow 
when  Feeble-mind  and  Rcady-to-halt  saw  that  it  was 
the  head  of  Giant  Despair  indeed,  they  were  very  jo- 
cund and  merry.  Now  Christiana,  if  need  was,  could 
play  upon  the  viol,  and  her  daughter,  Mercy,  upon  the 
lute;  so  since  they  were  so  merry  disposed,  she  played 
them  a  lesson,  and  Ready-to-halt  would  dance.  So  he 
took  Despondency's  daughter,  named  Much-afraid,  by  rpj^g^,  j^^^^.^ 
the  hand,  and  to  dancing  they  went  in  the  road.  True,  music  and 
he  could  not  dance  without  one  crutch  in  his  hand;  but,  ff"^^"^  ^°'' 
I  promise  you,  he  footed  it  well.  Also  the  girl  was  to 
be  commended,  for  she  answered  the  music  hand- 
somely. 

As  for  Mr.  Despondency,  the  music  was  not  much  to 
him;  he  was  for  feeding  rather  than  dancing,  for  that 
he  was  almost  starved.  So  Christiana  gave  him  some 
of  her  bottle  of  spirits,  for  present  relief,  and  then  pre- 
pared him  something  to  eat;  and,  in  a  little  time,  the 
old  gentleman  came  to  himself,  and  began  to  be  finely 
revived. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  when  all  these  things  were 
finished,  Mr.  Great-heart  took  the  head  of  Giant  De- 
spair, and  set  it  upon  a  pole  by  the  highway  side,  right 
over  against  the  pillar  that  Christian  had  erected  for  a 
caution  to  pilgrims  that  came  after,  to  take  heed  of  en- 
tering into  his  grounds. 

"Though  DoubtlnpT  Castle  be  demolish'd. 
And  the  Giant  Despair  hath  lost  his  head. 
Sin  can  rebuild  the  Castle,  make't  remain. 
And  make  Despair  the  Giant  live  again," 
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Then  he  writ  upon  it,  upon  a  marble  stone,  these 
verses  following — 

"This  Is  the  head  of  him,  whose  hd,me  only 

In  former  times   did  pilgtims   terrify. 

His  Castle's  down;  and  Diffidence,  his  wife. 

Brave  Master  Great-heart  has  bereft  of  life. 

Despondency,  his  daughter.  Much-afraid. 

Great-heart  for  them  also  the  man  has  play'd; 

Who  hereof  uoubts,  if  he'll  but  cast  his  eye 

Up  hither,  may  his  scruples  satisfy; 

This  head  also,  when  doubting  crippled  dance, 

Doth  show  from  fears  they  have  deliverance." 

When  these  men  had  thus  bravely  showed  themselves 
against  Doubting  Castle,  and  had  slain  Giant  Despair, 
they  went  forward;  and  went  on  till  they  came  to  the 
Delectable  Mountains,  where  Christian  and  Hopeful 
refreshed  themselves  with  the  varieties  of  the  place. 
They  also  acquainted  themselves  with  the  Shepherds 
there,  who  welcomed  them,  as  they  had  done  Christian 
before,  unto  the  Delectable  Mountains. 

Now  the  Shepherds,  seeing  so  great  a  train  follow 
Mr.  Great-heart,  for  with  him  they  were  well  acquainted, 
they  said  unto  him,  Good  Sir,  you  have  got  a  goodly 
company  here.     Pray  where  did  you  find  all  these? 

Then  Mr.  Great-heart  replied — 

"First  here  is  Christiana  and  her  train. 
Her  sons,  and  her  sons'  wives,  who  like  the  wain. 
Keep  by  the  pole,  and  do  by  compass  steer. 
From  sin  to  grace,  else  they  had  not  been  here; 
Next,  here's  old  Honest  come  on  pilgrimage. 
Ready-to-halt,  too,  who,  I  dare  engage 
True-hearted  is,  and  so  is  Feeble-mind, 
Who  willing  was  not  to  be  left  behind; 
Despondency,  good  man,  is  coming  after. 
And  so  also  is  Much-afraid,  his  daughter. 
May  we  have  entertainment  here,  or  must 
We  further  go?    Let's  know  whereon  to  trust." 

Then  said  the  Shepherds,  This  is  a  comfortable  com- 
pany. You  are  welcome  to  us,  for  we  have  comfort  for 
the  feeble  as  for  the  strong.    Our  Prince  has  an  eye  to 
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what  is  done  to  the  least  of  these;  therefore  infirmity 
must  not  he  a  hlock  to  our  entertainment.*  So  they 
had  them  to  the  palace  door,  and  then  said  unto  them. 
Come  in,  Mr.  Feehle-mind;  Come  in,  Mr.  Ready-to-halt; 
Come  in,  Mr.  Despondency,  and  Mrs.  Much-afraid  hig 
daughter.  These,  Mr.  Great-heart,  said  the  Shepherds 
to  the  guide,  we  call  in  hy  name,  for  that  they  are  most 
suhject  to  draw  back;  hut  as  for  you,  and  the  rest  that 
are  strong,  we  leave  you  to  your  wonted  liberty.  Then 
said  Mr.  Great-heart,  This  day  I  see  that  grace  doth 
shine  in  your  faces,  and  that  you  are  my  Lord's  shep- 
herds indeed;  for  that  you  have  not  pushed  these  dis- 
eased neither  with  side  nor  shoulder,  but  have  rather 
strewed  their  way  into  the  palace  with  flowers,  as  you 
should.f 

So  the  feeble  and  weak  went  in,  and  Mr.  Great-heart 
and  the  rest  did  follow.  When  they  were  also  set  down, 
the  Shepherds  said  to  those  of  the  weaker  sort.  What  is 
it  that  you  would  have?  for,  said  they,  all  things  must 
be  managed  here  to  the  supporting  of  the  weak,  as  well 
as  the  warning  of  the  unruly. 

So  they  made  them  a  feast  of  things  easy  of  digestion, 
and  that  were  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  nourishing; 
the  which,  when  they  had  received,  they  went  to  their 
rest,  each  one  respectively  unto  his  proper  place.  When 
morning  was  come,  because  the  mountains  were  high, 
and  the  day  clear,  and  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Shepherds  to  show  to  the  Pilgrims,  before  their  de- 
parture, some  rarities;  therefore,  after  they  were  ready, 
and  had  refreshed  themselves,  the  Shepherds  took  them 
out  into  the  fields,  and  showed  them  first  what  they  had 
showed  to  Christian  before. 

Then  they  had  them  to  some  new  places.  The  first 
was  to  Mount  Marvel,  where  they  looked,  and  beheld  a 
man  at  a  distance,  that  tumbled  the  hills  about  with 
words.     Then  they   asked  the   Shepherds   what   that 

Matt.  XXV.  40.  t  Ezek.  xxxiv.  21. 
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should  mean?  So  they  told  them,  that  that  man  was 
the  son  of  one  Great-grace,  of  whom  yon  read  in  the 
First  Part  of  the  Eecords  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
And  he  is  set  there  to  teach  pilgrims  how  to  believe 
down,  or  to  tumble  out  of  their  way,  what  difficulties 
they  shall  meet  with,  by  faith. f  Then  said  Mr.  Great- 
heart,  I  know  him.     He  is  a  man  above  many. 

Then  they  had  them  to  another  place,  called  Mount 
Innocent;  and  there  they  saw  a  man  clothed  all  in 
white,  and  two  men.  Prejudice  and  Ill-will,  continually 
casting  dirt  upon  him.  Now,  behold,  the  dirt,  whatso- 
ever they  cast  at  him,  would  in  a  little  time  fall  off 
again,  and  his  garments  would  look  as  clear  as  if  no  dirt 
had  been  cast  thereat. 

Then  said  the  Pilgrims,  What  means  this?  The 
Shepherds  answered.  This  man  is  named  Godly-man, 
and  this  garment  is  to  show  the  innocency  of  his  life. 
Now,  those  that  throw  dirt  at  him  are  such  as  hate  his 
well-doing;  but,  as  you  see  the  dirt  will  not  stick  upon 
his  clothes,  so  it  shall  be  with  him  that  liveth  truly  in- 
nocently in  the  world.  Whoever  they  be  that  would 
make  such  men  dirty,  they  labor  all  in  vain;  for  God,  by 
that  a  little  time  is  spent,  will  cause  that  their  inno- 
cence shall  break  forth  as  the  light,  and  their  righteous- 
ness as  the  noonday. 

Then  they  took  them,  and  had  them  to  Mount  Char- 
ity, where  they  showed  them  a  man  that  had  a  bundle 
of  cloth  lying  before  him,  out  of  which  he  cut  coats  and 
garments  for  the  poor  that  stood  about  him;  yet  his 
bundle  or  roll  of  cloth  was  never  the  less. 

Then  said  they.  What  should  this  be?  This  is,  said 
the  Shepherds,  to  show  you  that  he  has  a  heart  to  give 
of  his  labor  to  the  poor,  shall  never  want  wherewithal. 
He  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  himself.  And  the 
cake  that  the  widow  gave  to  the  prophet  did  not  cause 
that  she  had  ever  the  less  in  her  barrel. 

t  Mark  xi.  23,  24. 
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They  had  them  also  to  a  place  where  they  saw  one 
Fool,  and  one  Want-wit,  washing  of  an  Ethiopian,  with 
intention  to  make  him  white;  but  the  more  they  washed 
him  the  blacker  he  was.  They  then  asked  the  Shep- 
herds what  that  should  mean.  So  they  told  them,  say- 
ing. Thus  shall  it  be  with  the  vile  person.  All  means 
used  to  get  such  a  one  a  good  name  shall,  in  conclusion, 
tend  but  to  make  him  more  abominable.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  Pharisees,  and  so  shall  it  be  with  all  hypocrites. 

Then  said  Mercy,  the  wife  of  Matthew,  to  Christiana, 
her  mother,  Mother,  I  would,  if  it  might  be,  see  the  hole 
in  the  hill,  or  that  commonly  called  the  by-way  to  hell. 
So  her  mother  brake  her  mind  to  the  Shepherds.  Then 
they  went  to  the  door.  It  was  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
they  opened  it,  and  bid  Mercy  hearken  awhile.  So  she 
hearkened,  and  heard  one  saying.  Cursed  be  my  father, 
for  holding  of  my  feet  back  from  the  way  of  peace  and 
life;  and  another  said,  0  that  I  had  been  torn  in  pieces, 
before  I  had,  to  save  my  life,  lost  my  soul!  and  another 
said.  If  I  were  to  live  again,  how  would  I  deny  myself, 
rather  than  come  to  this  place!  Then  there  was  as  if  the 
very  earth  had  groaned  and  quaked  under  the  feet  of 
this  young  woman  for  fear.  So  she  looked  white,  and 
came  trembling  away,  saying.  Blessed  be  he  and  she  that 
are  delivered  from  this  place. 

Now  when  the  Shepherds  had  shown  them  all  these 
things,  then  they  had  them  back  to  the  palace,  and  en- 
tertained them  with  what  the  house  would  afford.  But 
Mercy  being  a  young  and  breeding  woman,  longed  for 
something  that  she  saw  there,  but  was  ashamed  to  ask. 
Her  mother-in-law  then  asked  her  what  she  ailed;  for 
she  looked  as  one  not  well.  Then  said  Mercy,  There  is 
a  looking-glass  hangs  up  in  the  dining-room,  off  which  I 
cannot  take  my  mind:  if,  therefore,  I  have  it  not,  I 
think  I  shall  miscarry.  Then  said  her  mother,  I  will 
mention  thy  wants  to  the  Shepherds,  and  they  will  not 
deny  it  thee.  But  she  said,  I  am  ashamed  that  these 
men  should  Imow  that  I  longed.    ISTay,  my  daughter, 
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said  she,  it  is  no  sliame  but  a  virtue,  to  long  for  such,  a 
thing  as  that.  So  Mercy  said.  Then,  mother,  if  you 
jjlease,  ask  the  Shepherds  if  they  are  willing  to  sell  it. 

Now  the  glass  was  one  of  a  thousand.  It  would  pre- 
sent a  man^  one  way,  with  his  own  features  exactly;* 
and,  turn  it  but  another  way,  and  it  would  show  one  the 
very  face  and  similitude  of  the  Prince  of  Pilgrims  him- 
self.f  Yea,  I  have  talked  with  them  that  can  tell,  and 
they  have  said  that  they  have  seen  the  very  crown  of 
thorns  upon  his  head,  by  looking  in  that  glass;  they 
have  therein  also  seen  the  holes  in  his  hands,  in  his  feet 
and  his  side.f  Yea,  such  an  excellency  is  there  in  that 
glass,  that  it  will  show  him  to  one  where  they  have  a 
mind  to  see  him;  whether  living  or  dead;  whether  in 
earth  or  heaven;  whether  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  or  in 
his  exaltation;  whether  coming  to  suffer,  or  coming  to 
reign. 

Christiana,  therefore,  went  to  the  Shepherds  apart — 
now  the  names  of  the  Shepherds  are  Knowledge,  Ex- 
perience, M^atchful,  and  Sincere^ — and  said  Unto  them. 
There  is  one  of  my  daughters,  a  breeding  woman,  that  I 
think  doth  long  for  something  that  she  hath  seen  in 
this  house;  and  she  thinks  she  shall  miscarry  if  she 
shall  by  you  'be  denied. 

Experience.  Call  her,  call  her;  she  shall  assuredly 
have  what  we  can  help  her  to.  So  they  called  her,  and 
said  to  her,  Mercy,  what  is  that  thing  thou  wouldst 
liave?  Then  she  blushed,  and  said,  The  great  glass  that 
hangs  up  in  the  dining-room.  So  Sincere  ran  and 
fetched  it,  and,  with  a  joyful  consent,  it  was  given  her. 
Then  she  bowed  her  head,  and  gave  thanks,  and  said. 
By  this  I  know  that  I  have  obtained  favor  in  your  eyes. 

They  also  gave  to  the  other  young  women  such  things 
as  they  desired,  and  to  their  husbands  great  commenda- 
tions, for  that  they  had  Joined  with  Mr.  Great-heart,  to 

♦  J»mes  i,  23.  1 1  C?o^-  ?^^i-  ^t  ^  Cor.  iii,  1§, 
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the  slaying  of  Giant  Despair,  and  the  demolishing  of 
Doubting  Castle. 

About  Christiana's  neck  the  Shepherds  put  a  bracelet, 
and  so  they  did  about  the  necks  of  her  four  daughters; 
also  they  put  ear-rings  in  their  ears,  and  jewels  on  their 
foreheads. 

When  they  were  minded  to  go  hence,  they  let  them 
go  in  peace,  but  gave  not  to  them  those  certain  cautions 
which  before  were  given  to  Christian  and  his  compan- 
ion. The  reason  was  for  that  these  had  Great-heart  to 
be  their  guide,  who  was  one  that  was  well  acquainted 
with  things,  and  so  could  give  them  their  cautions  more 
seasonably;  to-wit,  even  then  when  the  danger  was 
nigh  the  approaching. 

What  cautions  Christian  and  his  companion  had  re- 
ceived of  the  Shepherds,  they  had  also  lost,  by  that  the 
time  was  come  that  they  had  need  to  put  them  in  prac- 
tice. Wherefore  here  was  the  advantage  that  this  com- 
pany had  over  the  other. 

From  hence  they  went  on  singing,  and  they  said — 


"Behold,   how  fitly  are  the  stages  set 
For  their  relief  that  pilgrims  are  become! 
And  how  they  us  receive  without  one  let, 
That  makes  the  other  life  our  mark  and  home! 


"What  novelties  they  have  to  us  they  give. 
That  we,  though  Pilgrims,  joyful  lives  may  live; 
They  do  upon  us,  too,  such  things  bestow. 
That  show  we  Pilgrims  are,  where'er  we  g'o." 


When  they  were  gone  from  the  Shepherds,  they 
quickly  came  to  the  place  where  Christian  met  with  one 
Turn-away,  that  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Apostasy. 
Wherefore  of  him  Mr.  Great-heart,  their  guide,  did  now 
put  them  in  mind,  saying,  This  is  the  place  where 
Christian  met  with  one  Turn-away,  who  carried  with 
him  the  character  of  his  rebellion  at  his  back.  And 
tliis  I  have  to  say  concerning  this  man;  he  would  heark- 
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en  to  no  counsel;  but,  once  falling,  persuasion  could 
not  stop  him. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  Cross  and  the 
Sepulcher  were,  he  did  meet  with  one  that  did  bid  him 
look  there,  but  he  gnashed  with  his  teeth,  and  stamped, 
and  said  he  was  resolved  to  go  back  to  his  own  town. 
Before  he  came  to  the  gate,  he  met  with  Evangelist,  who 
offered  to  lay  hands  on  him,  to  turn  him  into  the  way 
again.  But  this  Turn-away  resisted  him,  and  having 
done  much  despite  unto  him,  he  got  away  over  the  wall, 
and  so  escaped  his  hand.* 

Then  they  went  on;  and  just  at  the  place  where  Lit- 
tle-faith formerly  was  robbed,  there  stood  a  man  with 
his  sword  drawn,  and  his  face  all  bloody.  Then  said 
Mr.  Great-heart,  What  art  thou?  The  man  made  an- 
swer, saying,  I  am  one  whose  name  is  Valiant-for-truth. 
I  am  a  pilgrim,  and  am  going  to  the  Celestial  City. 
Now,  as  I  was  in  my  way,  there  were  three  men  did  be- 
set me  and  propounded  unto  me  these  three  things;  1. 
Whether  I  would  become  one  of  them.  2.  Or  go  back 
from  whence  I  came.  3.  Or  die  upon  the  place.  To 
the  first  I  answered,  I  had  been  a  true  man  a  long  sea- 
son, and  therefore  it  could  not  be  expected  that  I  now 
should  cast  in  my  lot  with  thieves.t  Then  they  de- 
manded what  I  would  say  to  the  second.  So  I  told  them 
that  the  place  from  whence  I  came,  had  I  not  found  in- 
commodity  there,  I  had  not  forsaken  it  at  all;  but  find- 
ing it  altogether  unsuitable  to  me,  and  very  unprofitable 
for  me,  I  forsook  it  for  this  way.  Then  they  asked  me 
what  I  said  to  the  third.  And  I  told  them.  My  life  cost 
more  dear  far  than  that  I  should  lightly  give  it  away. 
Besides,  you  have  nothing  to  do  thus  to  put  things  to 
my  choice;  wherefore  at  your  peril  be  it  if  you  meddle. 
Then  these  three,  to-wit.  Wild-head,  Inconsiderate  and 
Pragmatic,  drew  upon  me,  and  I  also  drew  upon  them. 

So  we  fell  to  it,  one  against  three,  for  the  space  of 


*  Heb.   X.   26-29.  t  Prov.  i.   10-14. 
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above  three  hours.  They  have  left  upon  me,  as  you  see, 
some  of  the  marks  of  their  valor,  and  have  also  carried 
away  with  them  some  of  mine.  They  are  but  just  now 
gone.  I  suppose  they  might,  as  the  saying  is,  hear  your 
horse  dash,  and  so  they  betook  them  to  flight. 

Great-heart.  But  here  was  great  odds,  three  against 
one. 

Valiant.  It  is  true;  but  little  or  more  are  nothing 
to  him  that  has  the  truth  on  his  side.  '^Though  an  host 
should  encamp  against  me,'^  said  one,  "my  heart  shall 
not  fear;  though  war  should  rise  against  me,  in  this  will 
I  be  confident.^'*  Besides,  saith  he,  I  have  read  in 
some  records,  that  one  man  has  fought  an  army.  And 
how  many  did  Samson  slay  with  the  Jaw-bone  of  an 
asslf 

Great-heart.  Then  said  the  guide.  Why  did  you  not 
cry  out,  that  some  might  have  come  in  for  your  succor? 

Valiant.  So  I  did,  to  my  King,  who,  I  knew,  could 
hear,  and  afford  invisible  help,  and  that  was  sufficient 
for  me. 

Great-heart.  Then  said  Great-heart  to  Mr.  Valiant- 
for-truth,  thou  hast  worthily  behaved  thyself.  Let  me 
see  thy  sword.  So  he  showed  it  him.  When  he  had 
taken  it  in  his  hand,  and  looked  thereon  a  while,  he  said. 
Ha!  it  is  a  right  Jerusalem  blade. J 

Valiant.  It  is  so.  Let  a  man  have  one  of  these 
blades,  with  a  hand  to  wield  it  and  skill  to  use  it,  and  he 
may  venture  upon  an  angel  with  it.  He  need  not  fear 
its  holding,  if  he  can  but  tell  how  to  lay  on.  Its  edges 
will  never  blunt.  It  will  cut  flesh  and  bones,  and  soul 
and  spirit,  and  all.§ 

Great-heart.  But  you  fought  a  great  while;  I  won- 
der you  was  not  weary. 

Valiant.  I  fought  till  my  sword  did  cleave  to  my 
hand;    and  when  they  were  Joined  together,  as  if  a 


*  Ps.  xxvii.  3.  t  Judge  xv.  15,  16. 
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sword  grew  oiit  of  my  arm,  and  when  the  blood  ran 
through  my  Ungers,  then  I  fought  with  most  courage.* 

Great-heart.  Thou  hast  done  well.  Thou  hast  "re- 
sisted unto  blood,  striving  against  sin."  Thou  shalt 
abide  by  us;  come  in  and  go  out  with  us,  for  we  are  thy 
companions. 

Then  they  took  him,  and  washed  his  wounds,  and 
gave  him  of  what  they  had  to  refresh  him;  and  so  they 
went  on  together.  Now,  as  they  went  on,  because  Mr. 
Great^ieart  was  delighted  in  him,  for  he  loved  one 
greatly  that  he  found  to  be  a  man  of  his  hands,  and  be- 
cause there  were  with  his  company  them  that  were 
feeble  and  weak;  therefore  he  questioned  with  him 
about  many  things;  as,  first,  w^hat  countryman  he  was? 

Valiant.  I  am  of  Dark  land;  for  there  I  was  born, 
and  there  my  father  and  mother  are  still. 

Great-heart.  Dark  land!  said  the  guide.  Doth  not 
that  lie  Tipoji  the  same  cofist  with  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion? 

Valiant.  Yes,  it  doth.  Now  that  which  caused  me 
to  come  on  pilgrimage  was  this:  We  had  one  Mr.  Tell- 
true  come  into  our  parts,  and  he  told  it  about  what 
Christian  had  done,  that  went  from  the  City  of  De- 
struction; namety,  how  he  had  forsaken  his  wife  and 
children,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  a  pilgrim's  life. 
It  was  also  confidently  reported  how  he  had  killed  a 
serpent  that  did  come  out  to  resist  him  in  his  journey, 
and  how  he  got  through  to  whither  he  intended.  It 
was  also  told  what  welcome  he  had  at  all  his  Lord's 
lodgings,  especially  when  he  came  to  the  gates  of  the 
Celestial  City;  for  there,  said  the  man,  he  was  received, 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  by  a  company  of  Shining  Ones. 
He  told  it  also,  how  all  the  bells  in  the  city  did  ring  for 
joy  at  his  reception,  and  what  golden  garments  he  was 
clothed  with,  with  many  other  things  that  now  I  shall 
forbear  to  relate.     In  a  word,  that  man  so  told  the  story 

♦  2  Sam.  xxiil.  10. 
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of  Christian  and  his  travels,  that  my  heart  fell  into  a 
burning  haste  to  be  gone  after  him,  nor  coltld  father 
or  mother  stay  me!  So  I  got  from  thetn,  dnd  came 
thus  far  on  my  way. 

Great-heart.     You  came  in  at  the  gate,  did  you  not? 

Valiant.  Yes,  yes;  for  the  same  man  also  told  us 
that  all  would  be  nothing  if  we  did  not  begin  to  enter 
this  way  at  the  gate. 

Great-heart.  Look  you,  said  the  guide  to  Christiana, 
the  pilgrimage  of  your  husband,  and  what  he  has  gotten 
thereby,  is  spread  abroad  far  and  near. 

Valiant.     Why,  is  this  Christianas  wife? 

Great-heart.  Yes,  that  it  is;  and  these  are  also  her 
four  sons. 

Valiant.     What!  and  going  on  pilgrimage  too? 

Great-heart.     Yes,  verily,  they  are  following  after. 

Valiant.  It  gladdens  me  at  heart.  Good  man!  how 
joyful  will  he  be  when  he  shall  see  them  that  would  not 
go  with  him,  yet  to  enter  after  him  in  at  the  gates  into 
the  city. 

Great-heart.  Without  doubt  it  will  be  a  comfort  to 
him;  for,  next  to  the  joy  of  seeing  himself  there,  it  will 
be  a  joy  to  meet  there  his  wife  and  children. 

Valiant.  But,  now  you  are  upon  that,  pray  let  me 
hear  your  opinion  about  it.  Some  make  a  question. 
Whether  We  shall  know  one  another  when  we  are  there? 

Great-heart.  Do  they  think  they  shall  know  them- 
selves then,  or  that  they  shall  rejoice  to  see  themselves 
in  that  bliss?  and  if  they  think  they  shall  know  and  do 
these,  why  not  know  others,  and  rejoice  in  their  welfare 
also? 

Again,  since  relations  are  our  second  self,  though  that 
state  will  be  dissolved  there,  yet  why  may  it  not  be  ra- 
tionally concluded  that  we  shall  be  more  glad  to  see 
them  there  than  to  see  they  are  wanting? 

Valiant.  Well,  I  perceive  whereabout  you  are  as  to 
this.  Have  you  any  more  things  to  ask  me  about  my 
beginning  to  come  on  pilgrimage? 
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Great-heart.  Yes.  AVas  your  father  and  mother 
willing  that  you  should  become  a  pilgrim? 

Valiant.  Oh,  no!  They  used  all  means  imaginable  to 
persuade  me  to  stay  at  home. 

Great-heart.     What  could  they  say  against  it? 

Valiant.  They  said  it  was  an  idle  life;  and  if  I  my- 
self were  not  inclined  to  sloth  and  laziness,  I  would 
never  countenance  a  pilgrim's  condition. 

Great-heart.     And  what  did  they  say  else? 

Valiant.  Why,  they  told  me  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
way;  yea,  the  most  dangerous  way  in  the  world,  said 
they,  is  that  which  the  pilgrims  go. 

Great-heart.  Did  they  show  wherein  this  way  is  so 
dangerous? 

Valiant.     Yes;  and  that  in  many  particulars. 

Great-heart.     Name  some  of  them. 

Valiant.  They  told  me  of  the  Slough  of  Despond, 
where  Christian  was  well-nigh  smothered.  They  told 
me  that  there  were  archers  standing  ready  in  Beelze- 
bub's Castle  to  shoot  them  that  should  knock  at  the 
wicket-gate  for  entrance.  They  told  me  also  of  the 
wood  and  dark  mountains;  of  the  Hill  Difficulty;  of 
the  lions;  and  also  of  the  three  giants.  Bloody-man, 
Maul  and  Slay-good.  They  said,  moreover,  that  there 
was  a  foul  fiend  haunted  the  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
and  that  Christian  was  by  him  almost  bereft  of  life. 
Besides,  said  they,  you  must  go  over  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  where  the  hob-goblins  are;  where  the 
light  is  darkness;  where  the  way  is  full  of  snares,  pits, 
traps  and  gins.  They  told  me  also  of  Giant  Despair,  of 
Doubting  Castle,  and  of  the  ruin  that  the  Pilgrims  met 
with  there.  Further,  they  said  I  must  go  over  the  En- 
chanted Ground  which  was  dangerous.  And  that,  after 
all  this,  I  should  find  a  river,  over  which  I  should  find 
no  bridge,  and  that  that  river  did  lie  betwixt  me  and 
the  Celestial  Country. 

Great-heart.     And  was  this  all? 

Valiant,    No,    They  also  told  me  that  this  way  was 
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full  of  deceivers,  and  of  persons  that  laid  in  wait  there, 
to  turn  good  men  out  of  the  path. 

Great-heart.     But  how  did  they  make  that  out? 

Valiant.  They  told  me  that  Mr.  Worldly- Wiseman 
did  there  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.  They  also  said,  that 
there  was  Formality  and  Hypocrisy  continually  on  the 
road.  They  said,  also,  that  By-ends,  Talkative  or  De- 
mas  would  go  near  to  gather  me  up;  that  the  Flatterer 
would  catch  me  in  his  net;  or  that,  with  green-headed 
Ignorance,  I  would  presume  to  go  on  to  the  gate,  from 
whence  he  always  was  sent  hack  to  the  hole  that  was  in 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  made  to  go  the  hy-way  to  hell. 

Great-heart.  I  promise  you  this  was  enough  to  dis- 
courage; but  did  they  make  an  end  here? 

Valiant.  No;  stay.  They  told  me  also  of  many 
that  had  tried  that  way  of  old,  and  that  had  gone  a  great 
way  therein,  to  see  if  they  could  find  something  of  the 
glory  there  that  so  many  had  so  much  talked  of  from 
time  to  time;  and  how  they  came  back  again,  and  be- 
fooled themselves  for  setting  a  foot  out  of  doors  in  that 
path,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  country.  And  they 
named  several  that  did  so;  as  Obstinate  and  Pliable, 
Mistrust  and  Timorous,  Turn-away  and  old  Atheist, 
with  several  more,  who,  they  said,  had  some  of  them 
gone  far,  to  see  if  they  could  find;  but  not  one  of  them 
found  so  much  alvantage  by  going  as  amounted  to  the 
weight  of  a  feather. 

Great-heart.  Said  they  anything  more  to  discourage 
you? 

Valiant.  Yes.  They  told  me  of  one  Mr.  Fearing, 
who  was  a  pilgrim;  and  how  he  found  this  way  so  soli- 
tary that  he  never  had  a  comfortable  hour  therein. 
Also,  that  Mr.  Despondency  had  like  to  have  been 
starved  therein;  yea,  and  also,  which  I  had  almost  for- 
got, that  Christian  himself,  about  whom  there  has  been 
such  a  noise,  after  all  his  ventures  for  a  celestial  crown, 
was  certainly  drowned  in  the  Black  River,  and  never 
went  foot  further,  however  it  was  smothered  up. 


^' 
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Great-heart.  And  did  none  of  these  things  dis- 
courage yon? 

Valiant.  No;  they  seemed  but  as  so  many  nothings 
to  me. 

Great-heart.     How  came  that  about? 

Valiant.  Why,  I  still  believe  what  Mr.  Tell-true  had 
said,  and  that  carried  me  beyond  them  all. 

Great-heart.  Then  this  was  your  victory,  even  your 
faith. 

Valiant.  It  was  so.  I  believe,  and  therefore  came 
out,  got  into  the  way,  fought  all  that  set  themselves 
against  me,  and,  by  believing,  am  come  to  this  place. 

"Who  would  true  valor  see, 

Let  him  come  hither; 
One  here  will  constant  be. 

Come  wind  come  weather. 

"There's  no  discouragement 

Shall  make  him  once  relent 
His  first  avowed  intent 

To  be  a  pilgrim. 

"Who  so  beset  him  round 

With   dismal   stories 
Do  but  themselves  confound— 

His  strength  the  more  is. 

"No  lion  can  him  fright, 
He'll  with  a  giant  fight; 
But  he  will  have  a  right 
To  be  a  pilgrim. 

"Hobgoblin  nor  foul  fiend 

Can  daunt  his  spirit: 
He  knows  he  at  the  end 

Shall  life  Inherit. 

"Then  fancies  fly  away. 

He'll  fear  not  what  men  say; 
He'll  labor  night  and  day 

To  be  a  pilgrim." 

By  this  time  they  were  got  to  the  Enchanted  Ground, 
where  the  air  naturally  tended  to  make  one  drowsy; 
and  that  place  was  all  grown  over  with  briars  and  thorns, 
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excepting  here  and  there,  where  was  an  Enchanted  Ar- 
bor, upon  which,  if  a  man  sits,  or  in  which,  if  a  man 
sleeps,  it  is  a  question,  say  some,  whether  ever  he  shall 
rise  or  wake  again  in  this  world.  Over  this  forest, 
therefore,  they  went,  both  one  and  the  other,  and  Mr. 
Great-heart  went  before,  for  that  he  was  the  guide; 
and  Mr.  Valiant-for-truth,  he  came  behind,  being  there 
a  guard,  for  fear,  lest  peradventure  some  fiend,  or 
dragon,  or  giant,  or  thief,  should  fall  upon  their  rear, 
and  so  do  mischief.  They  went  on  here,  each  man  with 
his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  for  they  knew  it  was  a 
dangerous  place.  Also  they  cheered  up  one  another  as 
well  as  they  could;  Feeble-mind,  Mr.  Great-heart  com- 
manded should  come  up  after  him,  and  Mr.  Despond- 
ency was  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Valiant. 

Now  they  had  not  gone  far  but  a  great  mist  and  dark- 
ness fell  upon  them  all,  so  that  they  could  scarce,  for  a 
great  while,  see  the  one  the  other;  wherefore  they  were 
forced,  for  some  time,  to  feel  for  one  another  by  words, 
for  they  walked  not  by  sight. 

But  any  one  must  think  that  here  was  but  sorry 
going  for  the  best  of  them  all;  but  how  much  worse 
for  the  women  and  children,  who  both  of  feet  and  heart 
were  but  tender.  Yet  so  it  was,  that  through  the  en- 
couraging words  of  him  that  led  in  the  front,  and  of 
him  that  brought  them  up  behind,  they  made  a  pretty 
good  shift  to  wag  along. 

The  way  also  was  here  very  wearisome,  through  dirt 
and  shabbiness.-  Nor  was  there  on  all  this  ground  so 
much  as  one  inn  or  victualing-house,  therein  to  refresh 
the  feebler  sort.  Here,  therefore,  was  grunting,  and 
puffing,  and  sighing.  While  one  tumbleth  over  a  bush, 
another  sticks  fast  in  the  dirt;  and  the  children,  some 
of  them,  lost  their  shoes  in  the  mire.  While  one  cries 
out,  I  am  down;  and  another,  Ho!  where  are  you?  and 
a  third.  The  bushes  have  got  such  fast  hold  on  me,  I 
think  I  cannot  get  away  from  them. 

Then  they  come  at  an  arbor^  warm,  and   promising 
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much  refreshing  to  the  Pilgrims;  for  it  was  finely 
wrought  above  head,  beautified  with  greens,  furnished 
with  benches  and  settles.  It  also  had  in  it  a  soft  couch, 
whereon  the  weary  might  lean.  This,  you  must  think, 
all  things  considered,  was  tempting;  for  the  Pilgrims 
already  began  to  be  foiled  with  the  badness  of  the  way; 
but  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  made  so  much  as  a 
motion  to  stop  there.  Yea,  for  aught  I  could  perceive, 
they  continually  gave  so  good  heed  to  the  advice  of 
their  guide,  and  he  did  so  faithfully  tell  them  of  dan- 
gers, and  of  the  natures  of  dangers,  when  they  were  at 
them,  that  usually,  when  they  were  nearest  to  them, 
they  did  most  pluck  up  their  spirits,  and  hearten  one 
another  to  deny  the  flesh.  This  arbor  was  called  The 
SlothfuFs  Friend,  on  purpose  to  allure,  if  it  might  be, 
some  of  the  Pilgrims  there  to  take  up  their  rest  when 
weary. 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream,  that  they  went  on  in  this 
their  solitary  ground,  till  they  came  to  a  place  at  which 

The  way  dif-  a  man  is  apt  to  lose  his  way.  Now,  though  when  it  was 
light,  their  guide  could  well  enough  tell  how  to  miss 
those  ways  that  led  wrong,  yet  in  the  dark  he  was  put  to 
a  stand;  but  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  map  of  all  ways 
leading  to  or  from  the  Celestial  City;  wherefore  he 
struck  a  light,  for  he  never  goes,  also,  without  his  tin- 
der-box, and  takes  a  view  of  his  book  or  map,  which 
bids  him  be  careful,  in  that  place,  to  turn  to  the  right- 
hand  way.  And  had  he  not  here  been  careful  to  look 
in  his  map,  they  had  all,  in  probability,  been  smothered 
in  the  mud;  for  just  a  little  before  them,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  cleanest  way,  too,  was  a  pit,  none  knows 
how  deep,  full  of  nothing  but  mud,  there  made  on  pur- 
pose to  destroy  the  Pilgrims  in. 

Then  thought  I  with  myself,  who  that  goeth  on  pil- 

God's  book,  grimage,  but  would  have  one  of  these  maps  about  him, 
that  he  may  look,  when  he  is  at  a  stand,  which  is  the 
way  he  must  take. 

They  went  on,  then,  in  this  Enchanted  Ground,  till 
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they  came  to  where  there  was  another  arhor,  and  it  was 
built  by  the  highway  side.  And  in  that  arbor  there  lay 
two  men,  whose  names  were  Heedless  and  Too-bold. 
These  two  went  thus  far  on  pilgrimage;  but  here,  be- 
ing wearied  with  their  journey,  they  sat  down  to  rest 
themselves,  and  so  fell  fast  asleep.  When  the  Pilgrims 
saw  them,  they  stood  still,  and  shook  their  heads;  for 
they  knew  that  the  sleepers  were  in  a  pitiful  case. 
Then  they  consulted  what  to  do,  whether  to  go  on  and 
leave  them  in  their  sleep,  or  to  step  to  them,  and  try 
to  awake  them.  So  they  concluded  to  go  to  them,  and 
awake  them;  that  is,  if  they  could;  but  with  this  cau- 
tion, namely,  to  take  heed  that  themselves  did  not  sit 
down  nor  embrace  the  offered  benefit  of  that  arbor. 

So  they  went  in,  and  spake  to  the  men,  and  called 
each  by  his  name,  for  the  guide,  it  seems,  did  know 
them;  but  there  was  no  voice  nor  answer.  Then  the 
guide  did  shake  them,  and  do  what  he  could  to  disturb 
them.  Then  said  one  of  them,  I  will  pay  you  when  I 
take  my  money.  At  which  the  guide  shook  his  head. 
I  will  fight  so  long  as  I  can  hold  my  sword  in  my  hand, 
said  the  other.    At  that  one  of  the  children  laughed. 

Then  said  Christiana,  What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
The  guide  said.  They  talk  in  their  sleep.  If  you  strike 
them,  beat  them,  or  whatever  else  you  do  to  them,  they 
will  answer  you  after  this  fashion;  or,  as  one  of  them 
said  in  old  time,  when  the  waves  ot  the  sea  did  beat 
upon  him,  and  he  slept  as  one  upon  the  mast  of  a  ship, 
"When  shall  I  awake?  I  will  seek  it  yet  again."  You 
know,  when  men  talk  in  their  sleep  they  say  anything, 
but  their  words  are  not  governed  either  by  faith  or 
reason.  There  is  an  incoherency  in  their  words  now,  as 
there  was  before,  betwixt  their  going  on  pilgrimage 
and  sitting  down  here.  This,  then,  is  the  mischief  of  it, 
when  heedless  ones  go  on  pilgrimage,  it  is  twenty  to 
one  but   they  are   served   thus;    for   this   Enchanted 

*  Prov.  xxiii.  34.  35. 
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The  Light  of 
the  World. 


Ground  is  one  of  the  last  refuges  that  the  enemy  to  pil- 
grims has.  Wherefore  it  is,  as  you  see,  placed  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  way,  and  so  it  standeth  against  us  with 
the  more  advantage.  For  when,  thinks  the  enemy,  will 
these  fools  be  so  desirous  to  sit  down  as  when  they  are 
weary?  and  when  so  like  to  be  weary,  as  when  almost 
at  their  journey's  end?  Therefore  it  is,  I  say,  that 
the  Enchanted  Ground  is  placed  so  nigh  to  the  Land 
Beulah,  and  so  near  the  end  of  their  race.  Wherefore, 
let  pilgrims  look  to  themselves,  lest  it  happen  to  them 
as  it  has  done  to  these,  that,  as  you  see,  are  fallen  asleep, 
and  none  can  wake  them. 

Then  the  Pilgrims  desired,  with  trembling,  to  go  for- 
ward; only  they  prayed  their  guide  to  strike  a  light, 
that  they  might  go  the  rest  of  their  way  by  the  help  of 
the  light  of  a  lantern.  So  he  struck  a  light,  and  they 
went  by  the  help  of  that  through  the  rest  of  this  way, 
though  the  darkness  was  very  great.* 

But  the  children  began  to  be  sorely  weary;  and  they 
cried  out  unto  Him  that  loveth  pilgrims,  to  make  their 
way  more  comfortable.  So  by  that  they  had  gone  a  lit- 
tle further,  a  wind  arose  that  drove  away  the  fog;  so 
the  air  became  more  clear. 

Yet  they  were  not  off,  by  much,  of  the  Enchanted 
Ground,  only  now  they  could  see  one  another  better, 
and  the  way  wherein  they  should  walk. 

Now,  when  they  were  almost  at  the  end  of  this 
ground,  they  perceived  that,  a  little  before  them,  was 
a  solemn  noise  of  one  that  was  much  concerned.  So 
they  went  on  and  looked  before  them;  and  behold  they 
saw,  as  they  thought,  a  man  upon  his  knees,  with  hands 
and  eyes  lift  up,  and  speaking,  as  they  thought,  earnest- 
ly to  one  that  was  above.  They  drew  nigh,  but  could 
not  tell  what  he  said.  So  they  went  softly  till  he  had 
done.  When  he  had  gone,  he  got  up,  and  began  to  run 
toward  the  Celestial  City.    Then  Mr.  Great-heart  called 
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after  him,  saying  Soho!  friend,  let  us  have  your  com- 
pany, if  you  go,  as  I  suppose  you  do,  to  the  Celestial 
Cit3^  So  the  man  stopped,  and  they  came  up  to  him. 
But  as  soon  as  Mr.  Honest  saw  him,  he  said,  I  know 
this  man.  Then  said  Mr.  Valiant-for-truth,  Prithee, 
Avho  is  it?  It  is  one,  said  he,  who  comes  from  where- 
ahouts  I  dwelt.  His  name  is  Stand-fast;  he  is  certainly 
a  right  good  Pilgrim. 

So  they  came  up  one  to  another;  and  presently 
Stand-fast  said  to  old  Honest,  Ho!  father  Honest,  are 
you  there?  Ay,  said  he,  that  I  am,  as  sure  as  you  are 
there.  Right  glad  am  I,  said  Mr.  Stand-fast,  that  I 
have  found  you  on  this  road.  And  as  glad  am  I,  said  the 
other,  that  I  espied  you  upon  your  knees.  Then  Mr. 
Stand-fast  hlushed,  and  said.  But  why,  did  you  see 
me?  Yes,  that  I  did,  quoth  the  other,  and  with  my 
heart  was  glad  at  the  sight.  Why,  what  did  you  think? 
said  Stand-fast.  Think!  said  old  Honest,  what  should 
I  think?  I  thought  we  had  an  honest  man  upon  the 
road,  and  therefore  should  have  his  company  by-and-by. 
If  you  thought  not  amiss,  said  Stand-fast,  how  happy 
am  I;  but  if  I  be  not  as  I  should,  I  alone  must  bear  it. 
That  is  true,  said  the  other;  but  your  fear  doth  fur- 
ther confirm  me,  that  things  are  right  betwixt  the 
Prince  of  Pilgrims  and  your  soul;  for,  saith  he,  "Blessed 
is  the  man  that  feareth  always." 

Valiant.  Well,  but  brother,  I  pray  thee  tell  us  what 
was  it  that  was  the  cause  of  thy  being  upon  thy  knees 
even  now?  Was  it  for  that  some  special  mercies  laid 
obligations  upon  thee,  or  how? 

Stand-fast.  Why,  we  are,  as  you  see,  upon  the  En- 
chanted Ground;   and  as  I  was  coming  along,  I  was 
musing  with  myself  of  what  a  dangerous  road  the  road  what  it  was 
in  this  place  was,  and  how  many  that  had  come  even  that  fetched 
thus  far  on  pilgrimage  had  here  been  stopped  and  been    hj^fafees 
destroyed.    I  thought  also  of  the  manner  of  the  death 
with  which  this  place  destroyeth  men.    Those  that  die 
here  die  of  no  violent  distemper.     The  death  which 
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'  such  die  is  not  grievous  to  them;  for  he  that  goeth 
away  in  a  sleep  begins  that  journey  with  desire  and 
pleasure;  yea,  such  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  that  dis- 
ease. 

Hon.  Then  Mr.  Honest,  interrupting  of  him,  said. 
Did  you  see  the  two  men  asleep  in  the  arbpr? 

Stand-fast.  Ay,  ay,  I  saw  Heedless  and  Too-bold 
there;  and  for  aught  I  know,  there  they  will  lie  till  they 
rot.*  But  let  me  go  on  in  my  tale.  As  I  was  thus 
musing,  as  I  said,  there  was  one  in  very  pleasant  attire, 
but  old,  who  presented  herself  unto  me,  and  offered  me 
three  things;  to-wit,  her  body,  her  purse  and  her  bed. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  I  was  both  a-weary  and  sleepy;  I 
am  also  as  poor  as  an  owlet,  and  that,  perhaps,  the 
witch  knew.  Well,  I  repulsed  her  once  and  twice,  but 
she  put  by  my  repulses  and  smiled.  Then  I  began  to 
be  angry,  but  she  mattered  that  nothing  at  all.  Then 
she  made  offers  again,  and  said,  If  I  would  be  ruled 
by  her,  she  would  make  me  great  and  happy;  for,  said 
she,  I  am  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  men  are  made 
happy  by  me.  Then  I  asked  her  name,  and  she  told 
me  it  was  Madam  Bubble.  This  set  me  further  from 
her;  but  she  still  followed  me  with  enticements.  Then 
I  betook  me,  as  you  saw,  to  my  knees;  and  with  hands 
lift  up,  and  cries,  I  prayed  to  Him  that  had  said  He 
would  help.  So,  just  as  you  came  up,  the  gentlewoman 
went  her  way.  Then  I  continued  to  give  thanks  for 
this  my  great  deliverance;  for  I  verily  believe  she  in- 
tended no  good,  but  rather  sought  to  make  stop  of  me 
in  my  journey. 

Hon.  AVithout  doubt  her  designs  were  bad.  But  stay, 
now  you  talk  of  her,  methinks  I  either  have  seen  her, 
or  have  read  some  story  of  her. 

Stand-fast.  Perhaps  you  have  done  both. 

Hon.  Madam  Bubble!  is  she  not  a  tall,  comely  dame, 
something  of  a  swarthy  complexion? 


*  Prov.  X.  7. 
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Stand-fast.  Eight,  you  hit  it;  she  is  just  such  a  one. 

Hon.  Doth  she  not  speak  very  smoothly,  and  give 
you  a  smile  at  the  end  of  a  sentence? 

Stand-fast.  You  fall  right  upon  it  again,  for  these 
are  her  very  actions. 

Hon.  Doth  she  not  wear  a  great  purse  by  her  side; 
and  is  not  her  hand  often  in  it,  fingering  her  money,  as 
if  that  was  her  heart's  delight? 

Stand-fast.  It  is  just  so;  had  thee  stood  by  all  this 
while,  you  could  not  more  amply  have  set  her  forth  be- 
fore me,  nor  have  better  described  her  features. 

Hon.  Then  he  that  drew  her  picture  was  a  good  lim- 
ner, and  he  that  wrote  of  her  said  true. 

Great-heart.  This  woman  is  a  witch,  and  it  is  by  vir- 
tue of  her  sorceries  that  this  ground  is  enchanted,  ^he  world. 
Whoever  doth  lay  their  head  down  in  her  lap,  hath  as 
good  lay  it  down  upon  that  block  over  which  the  ax 
doth  hang;  and  whoever  lay  their  eyes  upon  her  beauty, 
are  counted  the  enemies  of  God.*  This  is  she  that 
maintaineth  in  their  splendor  all  those  that  are  the  ene- 
mies of  pilgrims.  Yea,  this  is  she  that  hath  bought  off 
many  a  man  from  a  pilgrim's  life.  She  is  a  great  gos- 
siper;  she  is  always,  both  she  and  her  daughters,  at 
one  pilgrim's  heels  or  another,  now  commending  and 
then  preferring  the  excellences  of  this  life.  She  is  a 
bold  and  impudent  slut;  she  will  talk  with  any  man. 
She  always  laugheth  poor  pilgrims  to  scorn;  but  highly 
commends  the  rich.  If  there  be  one  cunning  to  get 
money  in  a  place,  she  will  speak  well  of  him  from  house 
to  house;  she  loveth  banqueting  and  feasting  mainly 
well;  she  is  always  at  one  full  table  or  another.  She 
has  given  it  out  in  some  places  that  she  is  a  goddess, 
and  therefore  some  do  worship  her.  She  has  her  times 
and  open  places  of  cheating;  and  she  will  say  and  avow 
it,  that  none  can  show  a  good  comparable  to  hers.  She 
promiseth  to  dwell  with  children's  children,  if  they  will 

*  James  iv.  4;  1  John  ii.  15, 
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but  love  and  make  much  of  her.  She  will  cast  out  of 
her  purse  gold  like  dust  in  some  places  and  to  some  per- 
sons. She  loves  to  he  sought  'after,  spoken  well  of,  and 
to  lie  in  the  bosoms  of  men.  She  is  never  weary  of 
commending  her  commodities,  and  she  loves  them  most 
that  think  best  of  her.  She  will  promise  to  some  crowns 
and  kingdoms,  if  they  will  but  take  her  advice;  yet 
many  hath  she  brougtht  to  the  halter  and  ten  thousand 
times  more  to  hell. 

Stand-fast.  Oh,  said  Stand-fast,  what  a  mercy  is  it 
that  I  did  resist!  for  whither  might  she  have  drawn  me! 

Great-heart.  Whither!  nay,  none  but  God  knows 
whither.  But,  in  general,  to  be  sure,  she  would  have 
drawn  thee  into  "many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.^^* 

It  was  she  that  set  Absalom  against  his  father,  and 
Jeroboam  against  his  master.  It  was  she  that  per- 
suaded Judas  to  sell  his  Lord,  and  that  prevailed  with 
Demas  to  forsake  the  godly  pilgrim's  life;  none  can  tell 
of  the  mischief  that  she  doth.  She  makes  variance  be- 
twixt rulers  and  subjects,  betwixt  parents  and  children, 
betwixt  neighbor  and  neighbor,  betwixt  a  man  and  his 
wife,  betwixt  a  man  and  himself,  betwixt  the  flesh  and 
the  heart.  ' 

Wherefore,  good  Master  Stand-fast,  be  as  your  name 
is,  and  "when  you  have  done  all.  Stand." 

At  this  discourse  there  was,  among  the  Pilgrims,  a 
mixture  of  joy  and  trembling;  but  at  length  they  brake 
out,  and  sang — 

"What  danger  is  the  pilgrim  in, 

How  many  are  his  foes; 
How  many  ways  there  are  to  sin, 
No  living  mortal  knows. 

"Some  of  the  ditch  shy  are,  yet  can 

Lie  tumbling  in  the  mire; 
Some,  though  they  shun  the  frying:-pan, 
Do  leap  into  the  fire." 


f  I  Tim.  vi,  9, 
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After  this,  I  beheld  until  they  were  come  unto  the 
Land  of  Beulah,  where  the  sun  shineth  night  and  day. 
Here,  because  they  were  weary,  they  betook  themselves 
awhile  to  rest;  and  because  this  country  was  common 
for  pilgrims,  and  because  the  orchards  and  vineyards 
that  were  here  belonged  to  the  King  of  the  Celestial 
Country,  therefore  they  were  licensed  to  make  bold  with 
any  of  his  things.  But  a  little  while  soon  refreshed  them 
here;  for  the  bells  did  so  ring,  and  the  trumpets  con- 
tinually sound  so  melodiously  that  they  could  not  sleep; 
and  yet  they  received  as  much  refreshing  as  if  they  had 
slept  their  sleep  ever  so  soundly.  Here  also  all  the 
noise  of  them  that  walked  in  the  streets  was.  More  pil- 
grims are  come  to  town.  And  another  would  answer 
sayingj.And  so  many  went  over  the  water,  and  were  let 
in  at  the  golden  gates  to-day.  They  would  cry  again, 
There  is  now  a  legion  of  Shining  Ones  just  come  to 
town,  by  which  we  know  that  there  are  more  pilgrims 
upon  the  road;  for  here  they  come  to  wait  for  them, 
and  to  comfort  them  after  all  their  sorrow.  Then  the 
Pilgrims  got  up,  and  walked  to  and  fro;  but  how  were 
their  ears  now  filled  with  heavenly  noises,  and  their 
eyes  delighted  with  celestial  visions!  In  this  land  they 
heard  nothing,  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing,  smelled 
nothing,  tasted  nothing,  that  was  offensive  to  their 
stomach  or  mind;  only  when  they  tasted  of  the  water  to  the  soul, 
of  the  river  over  which  they  were  to  go,  they  thought 
that  tasted  a  little  bitterish  to  the  palate,  but  it  proved 
sweeter  when  it  was  down. 

In  this  place  there  was  a  record  kept  of  the  names  of 
them  that  had  been  pilgrims  of  old,  and  a  history  of  all  Death  has  its 
the  famous  acts  that  they  had  done.  It  was  here  also  e^bings  and 
much  discoursed,  how  the  river  to  some  had  had  its 
flowings,  and  what  ebbings  it  has  had  while  others  have 
gone  over.  It  has  been  in  a  manner  dry  for  some,  while 
it  has  overflowed  its  banks  for  others. 

In  this  place,  the  children  of  the  town  would  go  into 
the  King's  gardens,  and  gather  nosegays  for  the  Pil- 
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grims,  and  bring  them  to  them  with  much  affection. 
Here  also  grew  camphire,  with  spikenard  and  saffron, 
calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  its  trees  of  frankin- 
cense, myrrh,  and  aloes,  with  all  chief  spices.  With 
these  the  Pilgrim's  chambers  were  perfumed,  while  they 
stayed  here;  and  with  these  were  their  bodies  anointed, 
to  prepare  them  to  go  over  the  river  when  the  time  ap- 
pointed was  come. 

Xow,  while  they  lay  here,  and  waited  for  the  good 
hour,  there  was  a  noise  in  the  town  that  there  was  a  post 
come  from  the  Celestial  City,  with  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  one  Christiana,  the  wife  of  Christian  the 
Pilgrim.  So  inquii^  was  made  for  her,  and  the  house 
was  found  out  where  she  was;  so  the  post  presented  her 
with  a  letter,  the  contents  whereof  were,  "HaiJ,  good 
woman!  I  bring  thee  tidings  that  the  Master  calleth  for 
thee,  and  expecteth  that  thou  shouldest  stand  in  his 
presence,  in  clothes  of  immortality,  within  these  ten 
days." 

When  he  had  read  this  letter  to  her,  he  gave  her 
therewith  a  sure  token  that  he  was  a  true  messenger, 
and  was  come  to  bid  her  haste  to  be  gone.  The  token 
was  an  arrow  with  a  point  sharpened  with  love,  let  easily 
into  her  heart,  which  by  degrees  wrought  so  effectually 
with  her,  that  at  the  time  appointed  she  must  be  gone. 

When  Christiana  saw  that  her  time  was  come,  and 
that  she  was  the  first  of  this  company  that  was  to  go 
over,  she  called  for  Mr.  Great-heart,  her  guide,  and 
told  him  how  matters  were.  So  he  told  her  he  ^vas 
heartily  glad  of  the  news,  and  could  have  been  glad 
had  the  post  come  for  him.  Then  she  said  that  he 
should  give  advice  how  all  things  should  be  prepared 
for  her  journey.  So  he  told  her,  saying,  thus  and  thus 
it  must  be;  and  we  that  survive  will  accompany  you  to 
the  river-side. 

Then  she  called  for  her  children,  and  gave  them  her 
blessing,  and  told  them,  that  she  yet  read  with  comfort 
the  mark  that  was  set  in  their  foreheads,  and  was  glad 
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to  see  them  with  her  there,  and  that  they  had  kept  their 
garments  so  white.  Lastly,  she  bequeathed  to  the  poor 
that  little  she  had,  and  commanded  her  sons  and  her 
daughters  to  be  ready  against  the  messenger  should 
come  for  them. 

When  she  had  spoken  these  words  to  her  guide  and 
to  her  children,  she  called  for  Mr.  Yaliant-f or-truth,  and 
said  unto  him.  Sir,  you  have  in  all  places  showed  your- 
self true-hearted;  "be  faithful  unto  death,"  and  my 
King  will  give  you  "a  crown  of  life."  I  would  also 
entreat  you  to  have  an  eye  to  my  children;  and  if  at  any 
time  you  see  them  faint,  speak  comfortably  to  them. 
For  my  daughters,  my  sons'  wives,  they  have  been 
faithful,  and  a  fulfilling  of  the  promise  upon  them  will 
be  their  end.    But  she  gave  Mr.  Stand-fast  a  ring. 

Then  she  called  for  old  Mr.  Honest,  and  said  of  him, 
"J3ehold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile." 
Then  said  he,  I  wish  you  a  fair  day  when  you  set  out  for 
Mount  Zion,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  that  you  go  over 
the  river  dry-shod.  But  she  answered.  Come  wet,  come 
dry,  I  long  to  be  gone;  for,  however,  the  weather  is  in 
my  journe}",  I  shall  have  time  enough  when  I  come 
there  to  sit  down  and  rest  me  and  dry  me. 

Then  came  in  that  good  man  Mr.  Eeady-to-halt  to  sec 
her.  So  she  said  to  him.  Thy  travel  hither  has  been 
with  difficulty;  but  that  will  make  thy  rest  the  sweeter. 
But  Avatch  and  be  ready;  for  at  an  hour  when  you  think 
not  the  messenger  may  come. 

After  him  came  in  Mr.  Despondency,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Much-afraid,  to  whom  she  said.  You  ought  with 
tliankf ulness  forever  to  remember  your  deliverance  from 
the  hands  of  Giant  Despair,  and  out  of  Doubting  Cas- 
tle. The  effect  of  that  mercy  is,  that  you  are  brought 
with  safety  hither.  Be  ye  watchful,  and  cast  away  fear; 
"be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end." 

Then  she  said  to  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  Thou  wast  deliv- 
ered from  the  mouth  of  Giant  Slay-good,  that  thou 
mightest  live  in  the  light  of  the  living  forever,  and  see 
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thy  King  with  comfort;  only  I  advise  thee  to  repent 
thee  of  thine  aptness  to  fear  and  doubt  of  his  goodness, 
before  he  sends  for  thee;  lest  thou  shouldest,  when  he 
comes,  be  forced  to  stand  before  him,  for  that  fault, 
with  blushing. 

jSTow  the  day  drew  on  that  Christiana  must  be  gone. 
So  the  road  was  full  of  people  to  see  her  take  her  jour- 
ney. But,  behold,  all  the  banks  beyond  the  river  were 
full  of  horses  and  chariots,  which  w^ere  come  down  from 
above  to  accompany  her  to  the  city  gate.  So  she  came 
forth,  and  entered  the  river,  with  a  beckon  of  farewell 
to  those  that  followed  her  to  the  river  side.  The  last 
Avords  that  she  was  heard  to  say  here  were,  I  come. 
Lord,  to  be  with  thee,  and  bless  thee. 

So  her  children  and  friends  returned  to  their  place, 
for  that  those  that  waited  for  Christiana  had  carried 
her  out  of  their  sight.  So  she  went  and  called,  and  en- 
tered in  at  the  gate  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  joy  that 
her  husband  Christian  had  done  before  her. 

At  her  departure  her  children  wept;  but  Mr.  Great- 
heart  and  Mr.  Valiant  played  upon  the  well-tuned  cym- 
bal and  harp  for  joy.  So  all  departed  to  their  respective 
places. 

In  process  of  time  there  came  a  post  to  the  town 
again,  and  his  business  was  with  Mr.  Eeady-to-halt.  So 
he  inquired  him  out,  and  said  to  him,  I  am  come  to  thee 
in  the  name  of  Hini  whom  thou  hast  loved  and  fol- 
lowed, though  upon  crutches;  and  my  message  is  to  tell 
thee,  that  He  expects  thee  at  his  table  to  sup  with  him, 
in  his  kingdom,  the  next  day  after  Easter;  wherefore 
prepare  thyself  for  this  journey. 

Then  he  also  gave  him  a  token  that  he  was  a  true 
messenger,  saying,  I  have  broken  thy  golden  bowl,  and 
loosed  thy  silver  cord.* 

After  this,  Mr.  Eeady-to-halt  called  for  his  fellow- 
pilgrims,  and  told  them,  saying,  I  am  sent  for,  and  God 

*  Eccles.  xii.  6. 
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shall  surely  visit  you  also.  So  lie  desired  Mr.  Valiant 
to  make  his  will;  and  because  he  had  nothing  to  be- 
queath to  them  that  should  survive  him  but  his  crutches 
and  his  good  wishes,  therefore  thus  he  said,  These 
crutches  I  bequeath  to  my  son  that  shall  tread  in  my 
steps,  with  a  hundred  warm  wishes  that  he  may  prove 
better  than  I  have  done. 

Then  he  thanked  Mr.  Great-heart  for  his  conduct  and 
kindness,  and  so  addressed  himself  to  his  journey.  AVhen 
he  came  at  the  brink  of  the  river,  he  said,  Now  I  shall 
have  no  more  need  of  these  crutches,  since  yonder  are 
chariots  and  horses  for  me  to  ride  on.  The  last  words 
he  was  heard  to  say  were.  Welcome  life!  So  he  went 
his  way. 

After  this,  Mr.  Feeble-mind  had  tidings  brought  him, 
that  the  post  sounded  his  horn  at  his  chamber-door. 
Then  he  came  in,  and  told  him,  saying,  I  am  come  to  f  ®^^^^""^^"^ 
tell  thee  that  thy  Master  hath  need  of  thee;  and  that  in 
very  little  time  thou  must  behold  his  face  in  brightness. 
And  take  this  as  a  token  of  the  truth  of  my  message, 
"Those  that  look  out  of  the  windows   shall   be  dark- 

ened.^t 

Then  Mr.  Feeble-mind  called  for  his  friends,  and  told 
them  what  errand  had  been  brought  unto  him,  and 
what  token  he  had  received  of  the  truth  of  the  message. 
Then  he  said.  Since  I  have  nothing  to  bequeath  to  any, 
to  what  purpose  should  I  make  a  will?  As  for  my  feeble 
mind,  that  I  will  leave  behind  me,  for  that  I  have  no 
need  of  that  in  the  place  whither  I  go.  Nor  is  it  worth 
bestowing  upon  the  poorest  pilgrim;  wherefore,  when 
I  am  gone,  I  desire  that  you,  Mr.  Valiant,  would  bury 
it  in  a  dunghill.  This  done,  and  the  day  being  come  in 
which  he  was  to  depart,  he  entered  the  river  as  the  rest. 
His  last  words  were.  Hold  out,  faith  and  patience.  So 
he  went  over  to  the  other  side. 

When  days  had  many  of  them  passed  away,  Mr.  De- 
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spondeney  was  sent  for;  for  a  post  was  come,  and 
brought  this  message  to  him:  Trembling  man,  these  are 
to  summon  thee  to  be  ready  with  thy  King  by  the  next 
Lord's  day,  to  shout  for  joy  for  thy  deliverance  from 
all  thy  doubtings. 

And,  said  the  messenger,  that  my  message  is  true, 
take  this  for  a  proof;  so  he  gave  him  the  grasshopper 
to  be  a  burden  unto  him.*  Now,  Mr.  Despondency's 
daughter,  whose  name  was  Much-afraid,  said,  when  she 
heard  what  was  done,  that  she  would  go  with  her  father. 
Then  Mr.  Despondency  said  to  his  friends.  Myself  and 
my  daughter,  you  know  what  we  have  been,  and  how 
troublesomely  we  have  behaved  ourselves  in  every  com- 
pany. My  will  and  my  daughter's  is,  that  our  desponds 
and  slavish  fears  be  by  no  man  ever  received,  from  the 
day  of  our  departure,  forever;  for  I  know  that  after  my 
death  they  will  offer  themselves  to  others.  For,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  they  are  ghosts  the  which  we  entertained 
when  we  first  began  to  be  pilgrims,  and  could  never 
shake  them  off  after;  and  they  will  walk  about  and 
seek  entertainment  of  the  pilgrims;  but,  for  our  sakes, 
shut  ye  the  doors  upon  them. 

When  the  time  was  come  for  them  to  depart,  they 
went  to  the  brink  of  the  river.  The  last  words  of  Mr. 
Despondency  were.  Farewell  night,  welcome  day.  His 
daughter  went  through  the  river  singing,  but  none 
could  understand  what  she  said. 

Then  it  came  to  pass,  a  while  after,  that  there  was  a 
post  in  the  town  that  inquired  for  Mr.  Honest.  So  he 
came  to  his  house  where  he  was,  and  delivered  to  his 
hand  these  lines:  Thou  art  commanded  to  be  ready 
against  this  day  seven-night,  to  present  thyself  before 
thy  Lord,  at  his  Father's  house.  And  for  a  token  that 
my  message  is  true,  "All  thy  daughters  of  music  shall 
be  brought  low."t 

Then  Mr.  Honest  called  for  his  friends,  and  said  unto 
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them,  I  die,  but  shall  make  no  will.  As  for  my  honesty, 
it  shall  go  with  me;  let  him  that  comes  after  be  told 
of  this.  When  the  day  that  he  was  to  be  gone  was 
come,  he  addressed  himself  to  go  over  the  river.  Now 
the  river  at  that  time  overflowed  the  banks  in  some 
places;  but  Mr.  Honest  in  his  lifetime  had  spoken  to 
one  Good-conscience  to  meet  him  there,  the  which  he 
also  did,  and  lent  him  his  hand,  and  so  helped  him  over. 
The  last  words  of  Mr.  Honest  were,  Grace  reigns.  So 
he  left  the  world. 

After  this  it  was  noised  about  that  Mr.  Valiant-for- 
truth  was  taken  with  a  summons  by  the  same  post  as 
the  other;  and  had  this  for  a  token  that  the  summons 
was  true,  "That  his  pitcher  was  broken  at  the  foun- 
tain.^^t  When  he  understood  it,  he  called  for  his 
friends,  and  told  them  of  it.  Then,  said  he,  I  am  going 
to  my  Father's;  and  though  with  great  difficulty  I  am 
got  thither,  yet  now  I  do  not  repent  me  of  all  the  trouble 
I  had  been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am.  My  sword  I  give  to 
him  that  shall  succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my 
courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can  get  it.  My  marks 
and  scars  I  carry  with  me,  to  be  a  witness  for  me  that  I 
have  fought  His  battles  who  now  will  be  my  rewarder. 
When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was  come,  many 
accompanied  him  to  the  river-side,  into  which  as  he 
went  he  said,  "Death,  where  is  thy  sting?"  And  as  he 
went  down  deeper,  he  said,  "Grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory?'' So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets  sound- 
ed for  him  on  the  other  side. 

Then  there  came  forth  a  summons  for  Mr.  Stand- 
fast— this  Mr.  Stand-fast  was  he  that  the  rest  of  the 
pilgrims  found  upon  his  knees  in  the  Enchanted  Ground 
— for  the  post  brought  it  him  open  in  his  hands.  The 
contents  whereof  were,  that  he  must  prepare  for  a 
change  of  life,  for  his  Master  was  not  willing  that  he 
should  be  so  far  from  him  any  longer.     At  this  Mr. 


Good  con- 
science helps 
Mr.  Honest 
over  the 
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Stand-fast  was  put  into  a  muse.  Nay,  said  the  messen- 
ger, you  need  not  doubt  the  truth  of  my  message,  for 
here  is  a  token  of  the  truth  thereof:  "Thy  wheel  is 
broken  at  the  cistern.'^* 

Then  he  called  unto  him  Mr.  Great-heart,  who  was 
their  guide,  and  said  unto  him.  Sir,  although  it  was 
not  my  hap  to  be  much  in  your  good  company  in  the 
days  of  my  pilgrimage;  yet,  since  the  time  I  knew  you, 
you  have  been  profitable  to  me.  When  I  came  from 
home,  I  left  behind  me  a  wife  and  five  small  children; 
let  me  entreat  you,  at  your  return  (for  I  know  that  you 
will  go  and  return  to  your  Master's  house,  in  hopes  that 
you  may  yet  be  a  conductor  to  more  of  the  holy  pil- 
grims), that  you  send  to  my  family,  and  let  them  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  hath  or  shall  happen  unto  me. 
Tell  them,  moreover,  of  my  happy  arrival  to  this  place, 
and  of  the  present  [and]  late  blessed  condition  that  I 
am  in.  Tell  them  also  of  Christian,  and  Christiana  his 
wife,  and  how  she  and  her  children  came  after  her  hus- 
band. Tell  them  also  of  what  a  happy  end  she  m-ade, 
and  whither  she  has  gone.  I  have  little  or  nothing  to 
send  to  my  family,  except  it  be  prayers  and  tears  for 
them;  of  which  it  will  suffice  if  thou  acquaint  them, 
if  peradventure  they  may  prevail. 

When  Mr.  Stand-fast  had  thus  set  things  in  order,  and 
the  time  being  come  for  him  to  haste  him  away,  he  also 
went  down  to  tHe  river.  Now  there  was  a  great  calm 
at  that  time  in  the  river;  wherefore  Mr.  Stand-fast,  when 
he  was  about  half-way  in,  stood  awhile,  and  talked  to 
his  companions  that  had  waited  upon  him  thither;  and 
he  said.  This  river  has  been  a  terror  to  many;  yea,  the 
thoughts  of  it  also  have  often  frightened  me.  Now, 
methinks,  I  stand  easy;  my  foot  is  fixed  upon  that  upon 
which  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  stood,  while  Israel  went  over  this  Jordan.f 

♦  Eccles.  xii.  6.     .  t  Josh.  iii.  17. 
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The  waters,  indeed,  are  to  the  palate  bitter,  and  to  the 
stomach  cold;  yet  the  thoughts  of  what  I  am  going  to, 
and  of  the  conduct  that  waits  for  me  on  the  other  side, 
doth  lie  as  a  glowing  coal  at  my  heart. 

I  see  myself  now  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  my  toil- 
some days  are  ended.  I  am  going  now  to  see  that  head 
that  was  crowned  with  thorns,  and  that  face  that  was 
spit  upon  for  me. 

I  have  formerly  lived  by  hearsay  and  faith;  but  now 
I  go  where  I  shall  live  by  sight,  and  shall  be  with  Him 
in  whose  company  I  delight  myself. 

I  have  loved  to  hear  my  Lord  spoken  of;  and  where- 
ever  I  have  seen  the  print  of  His  shoe  in  the  earth,  there 
I  have  coveted  to  set  my  foot  too. 

His  name  has  been  to  me  as  a  civet-box;  yea,  sweeter 
than  all  perfumes.  His  voice  to  me  has  been  most 
sweet;  and  His  countenance  I  have  more  desired  than 
they  that  have  most  desired  the  light  of  the  sun.  His 
word  I  did  use  to  gather  for  my  food,  and  for  antidotes 
against  my  faintings.  He  has  held  me,  and  hath  kept 
me  from  mine  iniquities;  yea,  my  steps  hath  he  strength- 
ened in  his  way. 

Now,  while  he  was  thus  in  discourse,  his  countenance 
changed,  his  strong  man  bowed  under  him;  and  after 
he  had  said,  Take  me,  for  I  come  unto  thee,  he  ceased  to 
be  seen  of  them. 

But  glorious  it  was  to  see  how  the  open  region  was 
filled  with  horses  and  chariots,  with  trumpeters  and 
pipers,  with  singers  and  players,  on  stringed  instru- 
ments, to  welcome  the  pilgrims  as  they  went  up,  and 
followed  one  another  in  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  city. 

As  for  Christian's  children,  the  four  boys  that  Chris- 
tiana brought  with  her,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
I  did  not  stay  where  I  was  till  they  were  gone  over.  Also, 
since  I  came  away,  I  heard  one  say  that  they  were  yet 
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alive,  and  so  would  be  for  the  increase  of  the  Church 
in  that  place  where  they  were,  for  a  time. 

Shall  it  be  my  lot  to  go  that  way  again,  I  may  give 
those  that  desire  it  an  account  of  what  I  here  am  silent 
about.    Meantime,  I  bid  my  reader  Farewell. 


THE  END. 
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